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DEGREE STANDARDS 
FIXED AT MEETING 
OF SCHOOL HEADS 


National Association in New 
York Conference Outlines 
in Detail Requirements for 
Awards of Bachelor and 
Master of Music—Code of 
Ethics Drafted on Basis of 
Which Schools Will Be 
Accredited—Reports to Be 
Published as Soon as 
Practicable—Members from 
Many Parts of Country At- 
tend 


MPORTANT decisions affecting 

the teaching of music in leading 
institutions of the country were 
reached at the meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Schools of Music and 
Allied Arts, held at the Juilliard 
Foundation in New York on Nov. 26 
and 27. 

One of the most vital steps yet 
taken to standardize the curricula of 
American schools in these subjects 
was the passing in detail at these meet- 
ings of the standard minimum require- 
ments for the degrees of bachelor and 
master of music. 

A second important act of the mem- 
bers of the association, representing 
music schools from many parts of the 
United States, was to adopt a code of 
ethics, on the basis of which institutions 
will be accredited by the association. 

These two reports, according to state- 
ments issued by the association, will be 
published as soon as the mechanical 
labor of putting them into shape is com- 
plete. It is expected that many States 
will adopt the requirements outlined, as 
part of their educational scheme. Colo- 
rado has already signified its intention 
of doing so. 

The meeting was one of the most 
important which has called together the 
heads of the country’s music schools. 
There was a large attendance, includ- 
ing members who came from Seattle, 
Denver and other distant cities especial- 
ly for the event. On Friday evening a 
banquet was held for the members and 
a number of noted musical guests at the 
Beethoven Association. 

Officers re-elected for the coming year 
are: Kenneth Bradley, president; 
Charles N. Boyd, treasurer, and Burnet 
C. Tuthill, secretary. 

As a preliminary to the meeting the 
arious commissions of the association 
net on Friday morning. These were the 
ommissions on curricula and ethics and 
the executive committee. The meeting 
f the association was opened at 2 
‘clock on Friday afternoon. 

The New York gathering was the 
itest of a series held by the association 
ince its formation several years ago. 
t marked the culmination of the group’s 
fforts to lay out model courses of study 
vhich should be accepted as a standard 
hroughout the country. The previous 
leetings in Chicago and Rochester had 
iid the groundwork for these labors. 

An important step had been taken 
vith the previous division of music 
chools into classes, according to the 
‘ranches of musical study which they 
ncluded in their courses, at the meeting 
eld in Rochester in the spring of 1925. 
Notable aid was rendered the associa- 
ion by the Carnegie Foundation of New 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG 


Who Added the Role of “Mimi” in “La Bohéme” to Her Achievements at the Metropolitan 
Opera Last Week 





“Cena delle Beffe” has Chicago Premiere 


HULAUNUANUANDALUAEALADELEGUAUAGEDEAUAUEDEAEOLGOEALOOEOEOOOUOEOOEUONAEOUEDEGEOUEGLENOEUSOEGEOTOODEUEGUGELEDOUASOOEODEOLEOOAUSUEGEOUAGEOUENGOEUOEUEOUEOEOUEDEGOROEDSUEUUEOEOOUADEATOL EU EUEL NO AOEDEDEDE DELETED EEE SORDEN ORONO PENEDERD: 


HICAGO, Nov. 27. — The Chicago 
Civie Opera’s first performance of 
Giordano’s “La Cena delle Beffe,” was 
given this afternoon, with Claudia 
Muzio, Antonio Cortis and Luigi Monte- 
santo. The Thanksgiving night bill 
brought the winter’s first performance 
of “Samson and Dalilah,”’ with Charles 
Marshall and Cyrena Van Gordon in the 
chief réles, and Henry G. Weber con- 
ducting. Claudia Muzio gave her sea- 
son’s first performance as Leonora in 
the Tuesday repetition. of “Il Trovatore.” 
Other repetitions included “Rigoletto,” 
“Carmen” and “The Daughter of the 
Regiment.” On Friday night the com- 
pany made the first of its three sched- 
uled trips to Milwaukee, to sing “Aida.” 
At the repetition of “Rigoletto,” given 
Nov. 20, Richard Bonelli made his first 


local appearance in the title réle. Eide 
Norena, the very satisfying new Nor- 
wegian soprano, was heard once more 
in the vehicle of her début a week 
earlier, with Charles Hackett as the 
Duke. 


Published every Saturday by The Musical America Company at 501 
Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


Saturday, December 4, 1926 Vol 


Mr. Bonelli has one of the acutest 
minds in the company. With a genuine 
gift for acting, and a voice of mag- 
nificent power, he lifted the part of 
Verdi’s jester to a rare point of interest. 
His declamation encompassed the entire 
range of suggestion necessary to the 
part, and there was much that was new 
in his impersonation. Many phases of 
the character were brought to unwonted 
prominence by the soundness of his lower 
register. Nor did his high A Flat suffer 
in comparison with other baritone A 
Flats. 

Mme. Norena sang splendidly, with 
fullness and brilliance of tone, which 
gave dramatic touch to many a passage. 
Mr. Hackett excelled himself as the 
Duke, depending no more upon a natu- 
rally brilliant vocal quality than upon 
a style which has gained new excellence 
over the summer, and displaying with 


due effect a ravishing filar di voce. 
Lorna Doone Jackson was again a 
sprightly Maddalena, and Edouard 


Cotreuil was applauded as Sparafucile. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
GIVES FIRST PAIR 
OF N. Y. CONCERTS 


Serge Koussevitzky Is Warm- 
ly Applauded at Beginning 
of New Series—Beethoven 
Honored on Both Programs 
—Prokofieff Represented by 
Suites from “Chout” and 
“The Love for Three 
Oranges” — Suite from 
Roussel’s “Padmavati” An- 
other Example of Modern 
Writing—Lewis_ Richards 
With New York Symphony 


OURTH in order.of appearance 
KF among the orchestras that will 
regularly divide between them the 
patronage of symphony audiences in 
New York until late in April, the Bos- 
ton Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, gave the first of its five 
pairs of concerts in Carnegie Hall 
Thursday evening and Saturday after- 
noon of last week. Though visitors 
from Cleveland, Cincinnati and Detroit, 
will make fiying trips to Manhattan 
later in the music year, the Bostonians 
completed the list of competitive orches- 
tras taking a major part in the current 
season. 

There was a capacity audience, in- 
cluding numerous standees at the open- 
ing concert on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 
25, and another assembly of notable size 
at the matinée of Nov. 27. Both throngs 
made evident their enthusiasm for Mr. 
Koussevitzky and he, in turn, brought 
the members of his orchestra to their 
feet to share in the applause so whole- 
heartedly bestowed. 

The first two New York programs of 
the New Englanders took due note of 
the Beethoven centenary already con- 
spicuously observed by other organiza- 
tions. Thursday's concert began with 
the “Egmont” Overture, followed by the 
“Eroica.” On Saturday, the fateful sum- 
mons of the Fifth Symphony was 
sounded in homage to the master of 
Bonn. Among other composers with 
whom there was programmatic commun- 
ion, Serge Seregevitch Prokofieff also 
was represented on both days, with per- 
formances of Suites from two of his 
stage works. 

The Thursday evening program fol- 
lows: 





Overture to “Egmont” ....Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3, in E Flat... . Beethoven 
Suite from “The Love for Three 
Oranges” Prokofieff 
Symphonic Poem, “Pini di Roma.” 
Respighi 
Of this music, only the Prokoficff 
Suite, extracted from the opera and 


edited by Albert Spalding, was in any 
degree unfamiliar, “The Pines of Rome” 
having become a thrice-told tale as the 
result of the summer performances in 
the Stadium which followed its exciting 
introduction to New York last winter 
by Arturo Toscanini. Five numbers, 
“Les Ridicules,” Marche, Scherzo, “Le 
Prince et la Princesse” and “La Fuite,” 
compose the Suite. Those who heard the 
opera when it was given a lone perform- 
ance by the visiting Chicagoans at the 
Manhattan Opera House, on Feb. 14, 1922. 
may have found their memories rather 
dim as to how this same music sounded 
when given with scenic panoply and 
stage action; and perhaps the retent of 
the Suite will be just as scant in another 
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WITHERSPOON TO QUIT ACADEMY OF SINGING 





New Chairman to Be Selected 
At Annual Meeting in 
New York 


Information was current in New York 
this week to the effect that Herbert 
Witherspoon has indicated to the Amer- 
ican Academy of Teachers of Singing 
his desire to be relieved of the chairman- 
ship of the Academy. Since Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s election to the presidency of the 
Chicago Musical College his attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Academy 
has necessitated his making regular 
trips from Chicago to New York. 

The Academy was founded in 1922 
through the efforts of Mr. Witherspoon 
to bring about closer relationship be- 
tween prominent members of the teach- 
ing profession and he has been chairman 
of the Academy since its organization. 
The annual meeting of the Academy will 
take place Dec. 8, in New York at which 
time in the regular course of business 
the election of a chairman will come 
before the members. 


Academy Defines Its Position 
On the Essentials of Singing 


Debated questions of breathing, tone 
and pronunciation are dealt with in “An 
Outline of Theory” as “made and adopted 
by the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing for their Individual Guid- 
ance,” issued last week in the form of 
a statement by the Academy. As set 
forth, these are as follows: 

Breathing—(Adopted Dec. 9, 1925). 
The American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. . . 

Believes in teaching the pupil how to 
breathe. ; 

Believes that the correct practice of 
singing in itself tends to develop and 
establish the mastery of the breath. 

Believes that the singer should stand 
comfortably erect, with the chest 
medium high, and with a feeling of flexi- 
bility and well-being. ; 

Favors that method of breathing 
which is known scientifically as “Dia- 
phragmatic-Costal,” colloquially as 
“deep breathing.” 

Believes that, in inhalation the upper 
abdomen expands, owing to the descent 
of the diaphragm, and the ribs expand; 
in exhalation the abdomen tenses and 
contracts, owing to the pressure of the 
abdominal muscles and to the gradual 
ascent of the diaphragm, and the ribs 
contract. Thus the greatest observable 
effect in both inhalation and exhalation 
is in front and at the sides in the region 
of the waistline. 

Believes that either the mouth or the 
nose may be used in inhalation. 

Recommends the daily practice of 
calisthenics or setting-up exercises. 

Tone—(Adopted April 14, 1926). 

Good vocal tone depends upon a con- 
cept of beautiful sound and upon a 
sensitive and educated ear. 

It results from the consequent co- 
ordination of the following: 

Controlled breath; 

A larynx whose normal position, 
neither locally raised nor lowered, is 
insured by correct inhalation, and 
allows freedom of action of the tongue 
to which it is attached; 

Vocal cords in unhindered vibration. 
These three produce a fundamental tone, 
proportionately reinforced by 

he resonance chambers of the chest 
and the head (mouth and nasal cavi- 
ties), and issuing through 

A free throat; 

Tongue, palate, lips, and jaw, all free- 
ly active in pronouncing, without rigid- 
ity, and with no locally specialized effort 
for supposed aid to the tone. 

This tone, easy flowing, smooth, per- 
mits and favors every variety of ex- 
pression in singing. 

Its inception, following inhalation, is 
the Attack; that is, the immediate ap- 
plication of breath to the vocal cords, 
after pitch and vowel adjustment of the 
whole vocal apparatus. 





Officers Elected for Utah Association 


Sat LAKE Ciry, UTAH, Nov. 27.— 
Officers for the music section of the 
Utah Education Association were elected 
recently, the following having been 
chosen: Emery G. Epperson, president; 
Douglas Brian, Ogden. Utah, vice-presi- 
dent, and Etherl Anderson, Salt Lake, 
secretary. Reginald Beals violinist, who 
recently returned from his studies in 
New York. gave a notable performance 
at the Ladies’ Literary Clubhouse in a 
recital with William Peterson, as accom- 
panist and solo pianist. V. B. H. 


Pronunciation—(Adopted Nov. 10, 
1926). 

Pronunciation is the utterance of 
words with regard to sound and accent; 

Enunciation is the manner of that 
utterance as regards fullness and 
clearness; 

Articulation is the action of the speech 
organs in the formation of consonants, 
vowels, syllables and words; 

Correct pronunciation, clear enuncia- 
tion and distinct articulation in singing 
constitute Good Diction. 

The invariable medium for forming 
and sustaining vocal tone is the vowel. 
Therefore the vowel should first be 
established in pure form, and not 
changed until time for the next vowel 
or consonant. 

The function of the consonant is to 
interrupt the vowel without doing vio- 
lence to the tone. 





Perosi Oratorio Given in His 
Native Town 
ORTONA, ITALY, Nov. 15.— 
The first performance here of 
-1 “The Birth of the Redeemer,” an 
: oratorio by Dom Lorenzo Perosi, 
was an important musical event 
recently in this city, which is his 
birthplace. Since his retirement a 
: few years ago as Chapelmaster of 
:+- the Sistine Chapel, Perosi has 
been living in seclusion, devoting 
some of his time to composition. 
The oratorio was conducted by 
Father Marziano, and the perform- 
ance enlisted some excellent solo- 
ists, the chorus of the Stefano 
Temple in Turin, and an orchestra 
of eighty musicians. The work has 
some sublime passages and aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. 








> 





Congress of Glee Clubs Is Final Sesqui Event 


CUUUUAALAALOUUAEAAAN ANA aecetHUU EEL ELHOOUUUUOTOOLETEAALOUE a 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 28.—The final 
big musical event of the Sesquicen- 
tennial was last night’s gala program 
of the ‘Associated Glee Clubs of the 


United States, Northeastern Division. 
This was the fourth concert by the or- 
ganization, which aims to gather, some- 
what in national saéngerbund fashion, the 
male choral forces of the country. The 
concerts of previous years were given in 
New York, but at none of them has there 
been such a numerous gathering of local 
clubs or such a mustering of voices. 
More than sixty clubs, from all the New 
England, middle Atlantic and southern 
states participated, either singly or in 
the ensemble, which consisted at its full- 
est of 2500. 

Daniel Protheroe conducted most of 
the numbers, having his gigantic forces 
in admirable control. Dr. Herbert Tily 
directed his own “The Peacemaker,” an 
interesting and well constructed compo- 
sition. Tily also acted as organ accom: 
panist, and Ellis Clark Hamann, Julius 
Zingg and William S. Thunder were the 
piano accompanists. Such familiar num- 
bers as “Sweet and Low,” “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” and “The Lost Chord” 
were beautifully done. Stirring quality 
marked the “Viking Song” of Coleridge- 
Taylor and the Finale to “The Gondo- 
liers.” The soloist was Ethyl Hayden, 
soprano, who was in excellent voice. 
Charles Gilbert Spross was her accom- 
panist. 

One of the most beautiful recitals of 
the season was the only individual ap- 
pearance here of the much-admired 
tenor, Tito Schipa, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. Mr. Schipa had a big audience 
in the spacious Academy of Music, 
which received with warm enthusiasm 
his program, mainly lyric, but with a 
few operatic arias interspersed. Perfect 
command of the technical resources of 
singing, a beautiful mezza-voce, and a 
superb diction, equally intelligible in 
Italian, English and Spanish, marked 
his delivery. He was generous with en- 
cores, in this case giving numbers liter- 
ally requested, as enthusiastic auditors 
called them out. One of these, of course, 
was “Donna e mobile.” Of more artistic 
quality was a beautiful offering of “Il 
Mio Tesoro” from “Don Giovanni.” 

“A Night with Schubert” was given 
at the Fortnightly Forum of the Catholic 
Alumni Sodality, under the direction of 
Nicola and Catherine Sherwood Montani, 
with the co-operation of the Schmidt 





Quartet. The Montani artist-pupils who 
participated were Mary C. Connoliy, 
Marion McCoy, Julia Hughes, Mary 
Steedie, Ann OU’Donnell, Alice Horstfield, 
Philomena Gallagher, Mary Coyne Mc- 
Elroy, Marie Martel, Mary B. Connolly, 
sopranos; Mayme Dwyer and Mrs. Belie 
O’Brien, contraltos; Edward Uphoff, 
John Ambrogi, William Flanagan, J. J. 
O’Connor, tenors, and Harry J. Williams, 
Jr., J. Frega and William J. Schmidt, 
baritone and basses. Of special inter- 
est were “Death and the Maiden” sung 
by Mrs. O’Brien; “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” Marion McCoy; “Ave Maria,” 
Julia Hughes, and “Eri Koenig,” Mayme 
Dwyer. fhe Smith Quartet, which con- 
sists of Alexander Zenker, Irving Ban- 
croft, Henri Elkan and William A. 
Schmidt, all of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, gave one of its best performances 
of the season in the D Minor Quartet. 

Gladys Lawton, contralto of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, gave 
an interesting recital under the direc- 
tion of Helen Pulaski Innes in the 
Academy of Music Foyer Monday eve- 
ning, assisted by Ignace Sierka, Polish 
violinist. Miss Lawton has a voice of 
rich texture and handles it well. Her 
Brahms group was well done and there 
was a delightful folk tang to her old 
Irish lullaby, “Soontree.” The violinist 
also did good work in Brahms numbers, 
including the Hungarian Dance No. 7. 

A “costume program,” which was spec- 
tacular, drew a large audience to the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Tues- 
day afternoon. “Romany Life,” with 
many interesting examples of Zingary 
music and dances, was the most ambi- 
tious offering, but there was great charm 
in “An Old English Idyll” against a 
setting of an old-fashioned garden. 
Among the singers in the cast of the 
several episodes were Elma Carey John- 
son, Helen Ackroyd Clare, Helen 
Buchanan Hitner and Jenny Kneedler 
Johnson. The dancing corps, drawn 
from the membership of the Philadel- 
phia Music Club, Mrs. Edwin Watrous, 
president, presented the program as one 
of its regular fortnightly events. 

Frances McCollin, of this city, was 
awarded the second prize in the national 
competition for sacred a cappella com- 
positions offered by the Westminster 
Choir of Dayton, John Finley William- 
son, conductor. Miss McCollin has won 
nearly a dozen prizes, most of them 
firsts, in recent years, 

W. R. Murpry. 





Darius Milhaud Heads List of Arrivals 


Darius Milhaud, French composer and 
pianist, headed the list of last week’s 


musical arrivals. He came Nov. 26, on 
the De Grasse, preparatory to appearing 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
on Dec. 5. Cecilia Hansen, violinist, 
was also among the arrivals. Alfred 
Mirovitch, Russian pianist, sailed with 
his bride, formerly Mercedes Oldes 
Rucker of San Francisco, on their honey- 
moon to France. 


Cuban Orchestra Repeats Success 


HAVANA, Nov. 20.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave its monthly concert in 
the National Theater before a large au- 
dience. The program opened with “Kam- 
arinskaia” by Glinka, followed by a con- 
certo for trombone, composed by Eugen 
Reiche. The soloist was Jacob Raich- 
man. Joaquin Turina’s “Danzas Fantas- 
ticas,” (Exaltacién, Ensueno, Orgia), 
were superbly played under Maestro 


Sanjuan’s masterful baton. The concert 
closed triumphantly with Glazounoff’s 
symphonic poem, “Stenka Racine.” 

N. B. 


Plans New Wagnerian 


Opera House 


AMSTERDAM, Nov. 15.—A movement 
has been launched by the Wagner So- 
ciety of Amsterdam to erect a large new 
opera house, to be dedicated to produc- 
tions of this composer. The discussions 
have been carried on for some time, and 
a tentative plan has been drawn up by 
the architect Staal. The plan con- 
templates the erection of a large bui!d- 
ing, to be combined with a hotel, café 
or other institution. It is understood 
that, if the State and city authorities 
aid in the project, the Wagner Society 
will raise a fund of 500,000 florins. 
Productions in the past have been given 
in the City Theater, which seats only 
900, whereas it is planned to accom- 
modate 2000 in the new house. 


Amsterdam 
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JUILLIARD MERGER 
DETAILS ANNOUNCED 


Board Appoints Committee 
to Select Director 
for School 


Confirming the completion of the mer- 
ger between the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation and the Institute of Musical Art, 
announced in MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week, the Foundation issues the follow- 
ing statement: . 

“The Board of Regents of the State 
of New York have approved the charter 


of the Juilliard School of Music, which 
was organized for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the merger of the Institute of 
Musical Art and the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music, which was announced 
several months ago. 

“The charter names the following 
gentlemen as the first board of trustees: 
Arthur M. Cox, Paul D. Cravath, John 
Erskine, James N. Jarvie, Eugene A. 
Noble, John M. Perry, Paul M. Warburg, 
Allen Wardwell and John L. Wilkie. The 
board of trustees has organized by elect- 
ing the following offcers: Allen Ward- 
well, chairman; Arthur M. Cox, vice- 
chairman; John L. Wilkie, secretary, and 
R. E. Roetger, treasurer. 

“The Institute of Musical Art and the 
Juilliard Graduate School now become 
departments of the new Juilliard School 
of Music. In order to insure continuity 
of the instruction of the students now 
in attendance, it is necessary that, for 
the rest of the scholastic year, the two 
schools shall be conducted separately in 
eharge of their respective officers and 
faculties. 

“No definite announcement of the fu- 
ture plans of the Juilliard School of 
Music can be made until the trustees 
have chosen a director for the institu- 
tion, under whom the several constituent 
schools or departments will be operated, 
each in charge of its own proper officer. 

“The new director-in-chief has not yet 
been chosen, and the trustees have no 
particular person in view. They have 
appointed a committee of their own num- 
ber to make the selection. They hope to 
secure, for this important post, the most 
fully equipped man that can be found. 

“The Institute of Musical Art, which 
was formed years ago through the gen- 
erosity of James Loeb, owns its own 
building on Morningside Drive, adjoin- 
ing the campus of Columbia University. 
It has over 1000 students, not counting 
the students at the preparatory centers 
which it maintains in various parts of 
the city. 

“The Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music is now entering upon its third 
year in its building on Fifty-second 
Street between Madison and Park 
avenues. It is attended by over 175 
graduate students, all of whom receive 
free tuition, not counting the forty-seven 
students receiving preparatory training 
in other parts of the country. 

“Under the arrangements for the mer- 
ger of the two institutions, the Juilliard 
Foundation purchases the real estate and 
other property of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art. It is contemplated that the 
proceeds of this sale and the present en- 
dowment of the Institute, together con- 
stituting a fund considerably in excess 
of $1,000,000, will be continued in the 
hands of the Institute, to be known as 
the ‘Betty Loeb Fund’ (so named in 
memory of Mr. Loeb’s mother), the in- 
come to be used for scholarships and 
otherwise to further the purposes of the 
Juilliard School of Music, and that other 
funds required for the support of the 
School will be appropriated annually by 
the trustees of the Juilliard Foundation. 

“The board of trustees confidently be- 
lieve that the Juilliard School of Music 
will play a most important part in mu- 
sical education in America and be a 
worthy monument to the late Augustus 
D. Juilliard, whose munificent gift has 
made the enterprise possible.” 





Rosina Galli to Resume Work After 
Tilness 


Rosina Galli, ballet mistress and pre- 
miére danseuse of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will resume her ap- 
pearances at that theater about the end 
of December. According to announce- 
ment from the opera house, the artist, 
who was unable to appear last season, 
is now recuperating from an operation 
for appendicitis at Atlantic City. 
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Through a History of Ups and Downs, Flute Rises in Favor 


























HAT is the vital princi- 
ple that has preserved 
the practice of flute- 
playing through cen- 
turies of ostracism and 
persecution? Surely 
nothing short of a special élan of its 
own could have saved it from the 
limbo of the lost arts! 

From its earliest days—and only 
the drum antedates it—the flute has 
been ill-starred. To Egypt it was the 
symbol of death and mourning. Rome 
adopted the Egyptian funeral rites, and 
Nero’s grim “Call the flute-players!” 
sounded the knell to more than one bad 
chef. The Greeks loaded their pipers 
with riches; “to live the life of a flute- 
player” expressed the superlative of 
luxury; while the judicious grieved in 
the oft-quoted proverb: 








‘To flute-players nature gave brains, 
there’s no doubt: 

But alas! 'tis in vain, for they soon 
blow them out.” 


The sterner ancients found the flute a 
feeble imitation of nature. Philip of 
Macedon caustically preferred “the night- 
ingale herself.” Atheas, King of the Scy- 
thians, admitted a preference for the 
playing of Ismenias over the braying of 
an ass—though apologetic commenta- 
tors have read this as a compliment, re- 
ferring the allusion to Midas. 

Alcibiades was addicted to the instru- 
ment until one day he chanced to see his 
face in a mirror, whereupon he broke his 
flute over his knee and declared that a 
man’s most intimate friends would 
hardly recognize him when he played it. 
The professionals of the day sought to 
obviate this destruction of their dignity 
by wearing veils during performance. 

Naturally, flute-players did not escape 
the ban whereby Plato rid his Republic 
of poets and all other low fellows sub- 
servient of organized society. 


Fell With Rome 


After the fall of Rome, the cultiva- 
tion of the flute was looked upon as a 
social error, for by the Canons of St. 
Paul flute-players were denied baptism. 

Brave spirits seem to have preserved 
the art, however, for in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries we find the flute back 
at its old tricks. Leonardo da Vinci is 
said to have coaxed the subtle smile of 
the “‘Mona Lisa” from his model by call- 
ing in a flutist. Royalty in the persons 
of Henry VIII and Frederick the Great 
and scores of Austrian and Italian 
princes became enthusiasts and restored 
a certain respectability to the art. 

The judicious, nevertheless, continued 
to frown. Scarlatti, asked to listen to a 
flute-player, replied, “You know I detest 
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LEGENDARY AND ACTUAL EVENTS IN THE FLUTE’S CAREER 


Left, the Origin of Music, as an Artist Has Depicted It, Showing the Carving of the First Flute and the First Flutist Blowing Music Out of It; Right, a Flute Concert of Frederick the 
Great in the Palace of Sans Souci 


wind instruments, they are never in 
tune.” Cherubini declared that the only 
thing worse than a flute in an orchestra 
was two flutes—a quip that must have 
been passed many times before his day. 
Even Béhm, whose mechanical and 
acoustical improvements gave tremen- 
dous impetus to the cultivation of the 
flute, himself set little value on his inno- 
vations and after a few preliminary ex- 
periments abandoned this work for some 
years to devote himself to inventions he 
held in higher esteem. 

The early nineteenth century saw an 
unparalleled rise in the popularity of the 
flute. An army of composers began to 
turn out solos by the hundreds. A cata- 
log of the day lists upward of 7500 
works in which the flute plays a leading 
part. Flute-playing became a _ genteel 
accomplishment without which the dandy 
was a social dud. The jointed flute, im- 
mortalized by Dickens, came into fash- 
ion, and the ‘beau who could not produce 
his boxwood instrument from his tail 
pockets and entertain the company at a 
moment’s notice was behind the times. 

Whereas Alcibiades had found his own 
grimace intolerable, poets now began to 
extol the beauty of feminine lips pursed 
in the effort of flute-playing. In 1850 a 
call for volunteers to form an orchestra 
at Oxford produced two violins and fifty 
flutes. Teachers reaped fortunes; sev- 
eral periodicals devoted to the instru- 
ment flourished in England alone; great 
houses dedicated solely to the one instru- 
ment vied with each other to manufac- 
ture more and more perfect specimens. 


Trills of Virtuosity 


Virtuosity was at a premium. The 
trills and turns with which Béhm aston- 
ished Rossini spilled in irresistible cas- 
cades over the globe. The keyless ‘flute 
was revived to recover the “sigh” that 
can be produced by sliding the fingers off 
the holes—an effect that anticipated the 
quarter-tone music of the present day. 
In 1810 at Vienna, George Baye created 
a sensation by seeming to play “double 
stops,” the result of rapid double-tongue- 
ing. Other devices simulated whole 
chords. One Bothel Figlio is said to have 
slit his tongue to facilitate double- 
tougueing. Some performers acquired 
the art of humming a drone bass or an 
alto voice while playing their instrument. 

In 1820 the Musical Monthly com- 
plained that an accompaniment “by Ger- 
man flute” was written for every piece 
of music. But worse was to come. 
Everything on scorepaper was tran- 
scribed for the instrument. Just as to- 
day nothing is sacred from the violin, so 
then the flute invaded the holy ground 
of symphony and opera. Schopenhauer 
records that he possessed all of Rossini’s 
operas transcribed for solo flute—with 
the happy remark that he concealed his 
practice from his friends. The storm of 


Byronicissimmus that swept England re- 
inforced the craze, the glorious Apollo 
himself having been a notable flutist. 


Browning Reproves 


Naturally all this extravagance did 
not pass without reproof. Browning 
speaks of a candlestick-maker blowing 
his brains into a flute, and calls its note 
a “fife-shriek.” The abuse of the piccolo 
indeed reflected upon its parent. Berlioz 
lamented of the piccolo: 

“When I hear this instrument em- 
ployed in doubling in triple octave the 
air of a baritone, or casting its squeak- 
ing voice into the midst of a religious 
harmony, or strengthening (for the sake 
of noise only) the high part of an or- 
chestra from beginning to end of an act 
of an opera, I cannot help feeling that 
this mode of instrumentation is one of 
platitudes and stupidity.” 

The controversy raised by some cham- 
pions of Gordon over Béhm’s priority in 
the improvement of the flute drew this 
supplication from a weary public, pub- 
lished in the Musical World, 1843: 


THE BOHM FLUTE 
“I pray you, sir, to put a mute 
On all this noise ‘bout Bdhm’s flute 
Your powers arouse 
To muffle Prowse 
Nor let old Card 
Contend with Ward, 
But quash at once the dull dispute 
Embouchure.” 

Contemporary critics spoke caustically 
of the “fatal facility” of the instrument, 
of the “Babylonish gabble” that passed 
for music. Musical Opinion, 1890, printed 
the following satarization of the preva- 
lent practice of constructing variations 
upon every snippet of tune that the mu- 
sical carpenters of the day could con- 
coct—or, after a present day fashion, 
steal. 

“Air first, then common chord varia- 
tion (staccato), ‘runs’ variation, slow 
movement with a turn between every 
other two notes, and pump handle shakes 
that wring tears of agony from the flute; 
then the enormously difficult finale, in 
which you are up in the air on one note, 
then drop with a bang, which nearly 
breaks you, on the low C, only to bounce 
up again, hold on to a note, shake it 
(wring its neck, in fact), scatter it in all 
directions and come sailing down tri- 
umphantly on a chromatic (legato) with 
a perfect whirlpool of foaming notes, 
only to be bumped and pushed about 
until you are exhausted.” 


Ostracized 


The reaction away from this frenetic 
virtuosity all but banished the flute from 
the musical world. Whereas in the 
twenty-five years preceding 1846 there 
were twenty-one flute solos at the con- 
certs of the London Philharmonic, from 
that year till the end of the century 
there was but one. A late-century 


aphorism has it that “There is no such 
thing as music for the flute.” 

We have painted but one side of the 
picture. There is a more cheerful as- 
pect, true, but our object has been simply 
to point out that the flute more than any 
other instrument has suffered the disap- 
probation of the judicious in the face of 
popular cultivation. 

What is the future of the instrument? 
Is the steadfast adherence through the 
ages of a small group of serious musi- 
cians, bent upon elevating the flute to 
the dignity and importance of the pres- 
ent day solo piano or solo violin, likely 
again to bear fruit in a new “golden 
age’? 

This question each will answer accord- 
ing to his faiths. Dispassionate inquiry 
can discover few unequivocal data. It 
can be pointed out that the trash that 
comprises much of flute music was 
largely the product of the mid-Victorian 
period which has been so much abused 
by modern critics. With the passing of 
gilded coalscuttles may have come a new 
day. It can be pointed out that a few 
chamber organizations in which the 
flute predominates still exist. To Ameri- 
cans the name of George Barrére at 
once occurs. It can be shown that mod- 
ern composers are adding to the meager 
store of worthy compositions for solo 
flute and flute with piano or chamber 
orchestra. 


Ancient Masters 


Among the early composers who have 
written serious music for the flute— 
music comparable with its orchestral 
employment in Gluck’s “Orfeo,” in De- 
bussy’s “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune”— 
may be mentioned Handel, John Stanley 
(1713-1786), Daniel Purcell (1660-1719, 
brother of Henry, and contemporary of 
the French flutist, Michel La Barre), 
and such forgotten names as Granom, 
Inglese, Topham, Reinardo. At the same 
time that Drouet, Nicholson, etec., were 
spreading the gospel of ornamentalia, 
Doppler and Kuhlau were writing occa- 
sional sonatas of dignity and import. 
Mendelssohn and Brahms scorned the 
flute, but a candid imitator, Barnett 
(1837-1915) transferred some of their 
melodiousness to the despised instru- 
ment. 

The stronghold of the flute today is the 
Latin countries. In Paris, the late An- 
dré Caplet championed its historic past. 
New Yorkers may recollect a flute solo 
by Reti at a concert of the Composers’ 
Guild two years ago—a composition ut- 
terly devoid of merit except a faithful 
reminiscence of “L’Aprés-Midi”, but in- 
dicative of Italy’s loyalty. 

English composers have not been idle, 
may indeed be considered to have in- 
augurated a movement to reinstate the 
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“Turandot Repeats Triumph as Exciting Spectacle 
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A Triumph of Action Photography. The Second Scene of the Second Act of “Turandot,” the Peak of the Spectacle, as “Turandot” Propounds to “The Unknown Prince” the First of 


the Three Enigmas. 


Maria Jeritza, as “Turandot,” Is the Gorgeously Robed Central Figure on the Steps. 


as “The Unknown Prince” Listens at the Foot of the Steps ~ 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


N hearing “Turandot” for the 

third time—the dress rehearsal, 
the North American premiére and the 
first repetition, which fell to the Wed- 
nesday subscribers last week—it was 
possible in some degree to forget the 
stage glitter and give almost undi- 
vided attention to the score on which 
Puccini fought out his battle with 


death. 
As the cast was the same as at the 
previous representation, with Maria 


Jeritza sweeping in dispiteous majesty 
through the sumptuous spectacle, robed 
as perhaps no other regal personage has 
been robed at the opera; with Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi pitting the powers of one 
man’s lungs against the crashes of an 
orchestra anything but reticent; and 
with Tullio Serafin flinging himself and 
his musicians into the assault of exciting 
theatricality on eye and ear, there was 
nothing particularly different in the 
representation. 

Mme. Jeritza even improved a little 
her imperious first entrance—one of the 
most striking introductions yet devised 
for a principal character—by an _ in- 
creased deliberateness in her stride and 
in the single gesture by which Turandot 
sent the hapless Persian to the heads- 
man’s block. It was much too hasty 
at the rehearsal; less so at the pre- 
miére. Wednesday night it was given 
just the time it demands; this Turandot 
is no frenzied termagent; ice, not fire, 
is the substance in those veins. 

If this were a Wagnerian work, or 
one where details were proportionately 
important, it might be worth while to 
discuss the placing of the gong which 
the Unknown Prince strikes when he 
hurtles into the gory game; also, the 
manner of introducing the executioner 
and the spirits of those who have given 
their heads a round or two before. But 
the most captious individual can only 
confess himself disarmed by the pro- 
duction’s mass-magnificence and decide 


that whatever is, if not altogether right, 
is right enough, and let it go at that, 
while feasting his optics on what is 
marshalled in array before him. To 
really hear the music, he should be 
sightless—or, peradventure, occupy one 
of those side seats which even employees 
of the house refer to as “blind” ones. 

Admitting, therefore, that “Turandot” 
is Broadway’s most dispendious pageant, 
what does the ordinary opera habitué, 
not greatly concerned with pentatonic 
and other Oriental scales, succeed in 
capturing amid the welter of Puccini’s 
noisily orchestrated score? First, before 
the parting of curtains, are broken 
chord phrases, strongly reminiscent of 
“Tosca.” Then page on page of choral 
music, which does not at once suggest 
Puccini, yet certainly is not strikingly 
original. “Boris” flashes into mind— 
then “Samson et Dalila”—though this is 


plainly Italian music, not Slavic or 
French. It has animation—vitality—it 


plunges ahead. If the entire opera could 
possess equal virility the music would 
hold its own, whatever the spectacle. 
The voices of the Unknown Prince, 
Timur and Liu are heard fighting their 
way through; there is much pounding 
and blaring in the pit below them, and 
the chorus shows no inclination as yet 
to yield its place of dominance to mere 
principals. Children off stage begin a 
gentler strain. It is Boito’s land—then 
Mascagni’s, Leoncavallo’s, Puccini’s own. 
as the processional with the Persian 
Prince, on his way to die, leads on to 
the choral supplication of the populace 
to the Princess. She makes her fateful 
gesture, the choral theme’ gathers 
melancholy—“Tosca” and “Manon Les- 
caut”—then dies away. 

Liu pleads as Mimi might have done. 
had not Mimi happened along when 
Puccini was younger and fonder and 
looking forward rather than back. 
There are pretty phrases enmeshed in 
commonplace ones. If the melody were 
a little bolder it micht even be cheap, 
like Lauretta’s “O Mio Babbino Caro” 
in “Gianni Schicchi”—but it evaporates 
into nothingness, this tune, the nearest 


approach to the Puccini of “Bohéme” or 
“Butterfly” in the score, save only Liu’s 
death music an hour or so later on. The 
three semi-comic, but otherwise super- 
fluous courtiers, Ping, Pang and Pong, 
are attended with much confusion, mu- 
sically, as they gyrate about the Un- 
known Prince. The technic of “Gianni 
Schicchi” slipped a little here. Patter 
that isn’t clear, patter that blurs itself 
into clatter, leads to the striking of the 
gong—three resounding booms that for 
the moment make the ear forget how 
very busy the bass drum has been—and 
then a resumption of din. As the act 
ends, the three courtiers are doing some- 
thing besides gyrating, but whether they 
are singing on definite pitches or ex- 
changing the time of day in the spoken 
argot of Naples, a measure by measure 
comparison with the score would be nec- 
essary to decide. 
*« 7 * 


With the opening of the second act 
and the appearance of Ping, Pang and 
Pong before their Urbanic curtain, 
Prince Yamadori of “Butterfly” and the 
Japanese Gentlemen of the “Mikado” 
make themselves known, and there are 
moments of first rate comic opera 
Orientalism. Suavely, dulcetly, with 
evident good will to man, the artistic de 
Luca gives rise and fall to lyric thoughts 
about a little bungalow on a lake where 
a Chinese minister might be very happy 
in his contemplative way—and again 
there is almost a melody of Puccinian 
charm, almost, for like the air of Liu 
it fades away, a thing never quite 
achieved. There are intervals up, and 
intervals down; they are altogether 
singable; they are sequentially agree- 
able. But as a tune, they are like a 
face without features. The moment of 
wistfulness past, Chinoiserie perks up— 
more opera comique—then something 
akin to a Neapolitan serenade. One 
wonders if they strummed upon imagin- 
ary mandolins or guitars in the dim 
days of legendary Cathay. 

The scene changes—blares now the 
old Imperial Hymn, Italianized. It 





This Photo Was Taken by the Acme News Pictures Expressly for “Musical America” During the Actual Progress of the Performance, and Without a flash. 
She Is Singing Through a White Veil That Obscures Her Face. 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


serves its purpose pompously. From 
high on his throne the Emperor ex- 
changes recitative with the Unknown 
Prince, with only bits of color from the 
orchestra to punctuate the vocalsphrases. 
This is effective writing; it sounds 
Chinese; it escapes the Puccini who had 
already used his own formalisms bet- 
ter than he was destined to use them 
again. The Emperor is feeble, remote, 
saddened; the Prince aggressive, cour- 
ageous, hopeful. Again the ear surmises 
that something will really come of Puc- 
cini’s Orientalism. But it doesn’t. 
Choral writing that might be almost any- 
body’s, from Spontini to Schreker, leads 
to the entrance of Turandot, her nar- 
rative and the propounding of the fate- 
ful riddles. Just how much of the suc- 
cess of this riddle music is due to the 
situation itself, how much to Maria 
Jeritza’s hyper-intensity in the delivery 
of it, remains a little doubtful after the 
triple hearing. But, as presented, it 
rings true—it cuts— it compels atten- 
tion—it supplies another of the several, 
but by no means numerous, instances in 
which Puccini escapes his past. For 
the moment, there is music drama rather 
than arioso-opera. Gleaming white it 
sounds, as the cruelly high phrases leap 
forward, often with more than a sug- 
gestion of, the devastating glottis stroke, 
from behind Turandot’s chalky veil. 
Porcelain—ivory—bleak ferocity—utter 
heartlessness—something of the long 
nails and cruel teeth of one whose kisses 
would be bites, and caresses gougings of 
the flesh—are in this music, as Jeritza 
makes it known. If this is chiefly a 
tribute to the actress singer, still Puc- 
cini made it possible for this effect to 
be achieved. It could not have been if 
he had written here as he wrote in the 
barren love music a little later on. 
7. + * 


“Butterfly” and “Tosca” again, paler, 
less clearly defined, open the last act. 
The atmosphere is nocturnal—Cio-Cio- 
San might be waiting at the shosi, Cava- 
radossi might be writing a despairing 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


All the Fine Arts Find a Place in the Courses of the Harmony Club of Derry, N. H.—It Furthers Culture by Making Musical 
Literature Accessible to the Public—Contributes to Support of MacDowell Colony—Cushing, Okla., Is Richer Musically 
Through the Activities of the Philharmonic Music Club—Junior Club Organized and Federated—Enthusiasm of Some 
Students at York, Pa., Several Years Back, Proved to Be the Soil in Which Matinée Musical Was Later to Flourish 
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mJERRY, N. H., Nov. 27.— 
Thirteen years ago the 
Harmony Club was or- 


ganized for the purpose 
of promoting musical in- 
terest in the community 
and for the sake of the individual de- 
velopment of the members. Under the 
management of the Club a number of 
splendid artists have appeared in the 
town, including Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Harry 
C. Whittemore, pianist, and John W. 
Little, ’cellist. 

Concerts are given annually by the 
members, and good music is performed 
at every meeting, when short biograph- 
ical sketches of the composers repre- 
sented are given. 

The club keeps in touch with other 
branches of art by arranging the pro- 
grams to include a poet, a playwright, 
a sculptor or a painter in the study for 
each meeting. 

A music department has been added 
to the town’s public library by the club, 
which has furnished excellent music and 
considerable musical literature for this 
section. The librarian has gladly co- 
operated with the club and has added 
a number of books of musical literature 
selected by the club’s music committee. 

The MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, 
N. H., has been a most helpful incentive 
to high musical ideals. The Harmony 
Club has furnished one of the studios 
at the colony and has derived great 
benefit from this particular interest, 
keeping in touch with the colony’s work 
and aspirations, following the careers of 
the artists who visit the colony, and 
finding inspiration and encouragement 

















What Los Angeles Artists are Doing 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 27.—The Dominant 
Club, a woman’s organization of pro- 
fessional musicians, began its season’s 
activities with a luncheon at the Ebell 
headquarters. Mme. Curl-Piani, presi- 
dent, presided and introduced Mrs. L. E. 
Behymer, Ruth Cowan and Ellen Beach 
Yaw, who gave short addresses. Alma 
Priester, president of the Matinée Musi 
cale Club, entertained members of her 
executive board in the Woman’s Athletic 
Club on a recent afternoon. About 125 
guests were present. A reorganization 
of the Philharmonic Chamber Music So- 
ciety is being effected. A series of four 
concerts, to be given in the ballroom of 
W. A. Clark’s house, is on the schedule. 
Three of the four players named are 
Alfred Megerlin, violinist; Emil Ferir, 
viola player, and Ilya Bronson, ’cellist. 

H. D. C. 
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OFFICERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND OKLAHOMA CLUBS 
Left to Right, Marie Williamson, President of the Harmony Club of Derry, N. H.; Lauria Pelky, a Director and State Secretary of the National Federation; Ella Lord Gilbert, Founder 


in the knowledge of the 
work of Mrs. MacDowell. 
Never can any club find a higher aim, 
a nobler purpose or more helpful in- 
terest than the MacDowell Colony. To 
know of the work is to believe in it. To 
help the cause is to receive greater bene- 
fit than is given. To visit the colony 
is to find the abundant faith of a large 
group of loyal supporters, including the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 


indefatigable 





Club at York, Pa., Grew 


from Students’ Interest 








ORK, PA., Nov. 27.—In the early 

fall of 1914 a small group of stu- 
dents formed a study class that finally 
grew into the Matinée Musical Club of 
York. These students were commuting 
to near-by conservatories for lessons, 
and in order to widen their musical 
education decided to meet every other 
Wednesday afternoon to study some- 
thing about music. The guiding spirit 
of the group was Emma Bosshart, in 
whose home the first meeting was held. 
The subject of this meeting was Johann 
Sebastian Bach. The members num- 
bered fourteen and no attempt was made 
to increase this number. 

By the close of the 1915-1916 season 
the group had added five to the roll. 
The next year Miss Bosshart was asked 
to act as chairman. Previous to this 
there was no designated leader. The 
club had gained only a few in number 
but its purpose was growing and the 
members felt the need of a leader. 

In September, 1918, the first 
plete list of officers was elected. The 
season closed with twenty-seven mem- 
bers, doubling the number of the original 
group. At the last meeting of the sea- 
son a committee was named to draw up 
a constitution and by-laws: Emma Boss- 
hart, Helen Zeigler, Grace Mundorf, 
Ruth Diehl, Henrietta Wiest, Florence 
Stumpf. 

At the first meeting of the 1919-1920 
season a constitution was adopted. The 
club was then launched as an organiza- 
tion with a definite purpose; viz: “To 
develop the musical talent of its mem- 
bers and to stimulate musical culture in 
York.” Six weeks before the close of 
this year the club gave up meeting at 
the homes of individual members and as 
an experiment, went to the York 
Woman’s Club. This was a wise step, 
and the Woman’s Club has been its home 
ever since. 

Up to this time its growth and inter- 
est was intensive. In September, 1922, 
the Matinée Musical joined the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Music Clubs. The 


com- 


members felt an interest in other clubs 
and realized that they were and are a 
unit in an organization with aims simi- 
lar to their own but with a program 
and a contact that is nation-wide. The 
club then made its first big stride in 
membership, for it numbered sixty-eight, 
and also had two classes of membership, 
active and associate. Four members 
from the club went to the Federation 
convention. When the reports were 
given by the returned delegates, the 
members felt they were really a part of 
this body. Since its membership in the 
Federation, the Matinée Musical has 
continued to grow in both interest and 
enthusiasm. 

In the 1923-1924 season, ten years 
after the first meeting, only three of 
the original fourteen had lapsed mem 
bership. Two were taken by death and 
three moved from the city. Of the mem 
bers whose names appeared on the roll 
at the time the constitution was adopted, 
three have lapsed membership, five have 
moved from town, one was lost just this 
year by death, and the remaining seven- 
teen are still active. 

In January, 1924, as a result of their 
connection with the Federation, the 
members sponsored a Junior Club. At 
the beginning of this season this club 
was divided into a Junior Club and 
Juvenile Club. It is hoped to federate 
both of them in the near future. 

The present season began with forty- 
six active and fifty-eight associate mem 


bers—total, 104. During the year two 
active and ten associate members have 
been added. 

Being principally a study club, the 


Matinée Musical has not emphasized the 
sponsoring of concert courses, nor the 
presentation of outside artists on any 
big scale. A local Music League takes 
care of this feature. The club has 
one event a year on its list. 
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President of the National Federation; Mildred Betzer Heuston, Coloratura Soprano, President of the Philharmonic Music Club of Cushing, Okla., and of the 
Oklahoma Federation 





Much Talent Is Combined 


in Cushing Philharmonic 











USHING, OKLA., Nov. 27.—The 
Philharmonic Music Club began as 
a mixed organization, with pianistic and 
vocal talent, as well as a chorus. The 
date of the club’s origin was Sept. 22, 
1921. Jessie Aird Wilmarth acted as 
president during this beginning period. 
Those who have filled the same office 
since her tenure are Alice Martin, Mrs. 
C. W. Marquis, Mrs. Olen Haskins, Mary 
Porter and Mildred Betzer Heuston. 
The object of the club is to develop 
musical ability and to raise the standard 
of music in the community. The Phil- 
harmonic has been very successful thus 
far in seeing some of its aims realized, 
for it has played a large part in arous- 
ing interest in things musical in Cush- 


ing. 
National Music Week was observed 
here in connection with all the other 


clubs of the. city every year until 1926. 
The Philharmonic Music Club has spon- 
sored concerts and placed in the public 
library music and various books that are 
necessary to the encouragement of musi- 
cal culture in a public that is becoming 
more and more desirous of it. The club 
has also sent delegates every year to the 
convention of the State Federation. 
Last year a Junior Club was estab- 
lished, with Helen Ernst as president 
and Iris Hughes as secretary. This or- 
ganization consisted then of thirty mem- 
bers. It gave one public concert and 
held regular meetings once a month. 
Last year it was federated. There are 
still two clubs in the city—younger ones, 
which have not yet been federated. 





MILWAUKEE WEEK BRINGS 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 27.—The Ukrainian 
Chorus, the baton of Alexander 
Koshetz, recently gave a fine account of 
itself in the Pabst Theater. Russian 
folk-songs made up much of the fare, the 
most popular numbers being the solos 
accompanied by the humming chorus. 
Max Polikoff, violinist, distinguished 
himself as an accomplished technician 
with a beautiful tone. 

The fourth and last of the civic con- 
cert series, designed to display the gifts 
and increase the appreciation of local 
artists, came to the close in the Athe- 
nzum before a crowded group of audi- 
tors. The program was given by Verna 
Lean, contralto; Lorna Hooper Warfield, 


under 


VISITING AND CITY CHOIRS 


soprano; Nathan Aaron, violinist, and 
Ella Smith Phillip and Zoe Tuthill 
Fiske in piano duets. The series ap- 
peared to fill a real need in the com- 
munity, and it is considered likely that 
a similar group of concerts will be ar- 
ranged each season. 

The Milwaukee Mannerchor scored de- 
cisively in the Pabst with a large audi- 
ence which demanded that many of the 
German song offerings be repeated. Al- 
bert S. Kramer, conductor, has trained 
his chorus to a fine point of artistry. 
Elizabeth Moritz played piano solos, in- 
cluding several by Liszt, each requiring 
a massive technic. She was recalled for 
encores. Sascha Corado gave enjoyable 
baritone songs with Miss Mortiz as ac- 
companist. C. O. SKINROOD. 
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How Henry T. Finck Might Have 
Changed the Critical History of New 
York—Problems of Members of the 
Wagner Wing at the Metropolitan 
and the Case of Paul Bender— 
“Red” Moscow About to Put All 
Scotland’s Bagpipes to Shame—Con- 
cerning the Music in Heaven and the 
Problem of All-Star Casts—“Turan- 
dot”, the Box Office, Trains and 
Accompanists 


Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


There are some good stories as well 
as melancholy memories in “My Adven- 
tures in the Golden Age of Music,” the 
posthumous final work of the late Henry 
T. Finck, for more than forty years 
critic of the New York Evening Post. 

Referring to these, Lawrence Gilman 
dubs Finck “the Critic Who Never Grew 
Up,” from which it may be assumed that 
he was the Peter Pan of the profession. 
It is an apt reference—especially since 
this Peter panned many a mediocrity in 
his day. Referring to Finck’s “ideal of 
a happy life,” as set forth in the final 
lines of his newly-published memoirs— 
that ideal being life in a California 
bungalow surrounded by flowers and 
orange trees—the Herald Tribune critic 
remarks that it is pleasant to think of 
Finck having dropped his pen just there, 
“confident that he had never compro- 
mised his faith, never pretended, never 
failed in candor.” And how many of 
us, Mr. Gilman asks, if spared as long, 
can say as much? 

It was characteristic of Finck that he 
should have viewed his own age in music 
as “the golden age” and to have chosen 
the title he did. He always had a way 
of choosing happy names for his books. 
For instance, if ever a volume had rea- 
son to sell for its name alone, it was 
“Success in Music and How it is Won.” 

Among other jollities, Finck’s book re- 
fers to W. J. Henderson as “Willie” and 
calls him a bold, bad man for saying 
what he thought about Mary Garden’s 
singing. It also indicates what some 
of those close to him already knew, that 
Finck wasn’t always enthusiastic about 
his colleague, H. E. Krehbiel, of the 
Tribune. I remember hearing Finck 
complain years ago that Krehbiel, who 
was then, I think, writing the program 
notes for the Philharmonic—as Gilman 
does now—that Krehbiel exercised too 
much influence on the choice of program 
numbers. 

“He wants too much roast beef,” said 
Finck, which was his way of saying that 
he thought programs were too consis- 
tently heavy. A Johann Strauss waltz 
now and then would have gratified 
Finck, but not Krehbiel. 

Finck, it seems, turned down an offer 
to leave the post and join the staff of the 
Tribune in those dim days when John 
R. G. Hassard was the Tribune musical 
critic, and Krehbiel an assistant. Has- 
sard, Finck has let us know, didn’t want 
Krehbiel to succeed him, and when his 
health became serious, he tried to bring 
Finck over to the Tribune as his suc- 
cessor, so as to make sure that Hassard’s 
policies would be followed out. “Had I 
said yes,” Finck observes, “Henry Ed- 





ward Krehbiel would not have become 
the chief critic of the Tribune. 
Thus is history made, or not made, by 
a little yes or no. 
7 * a 


Writing of this “golden age of mu- 
sic,” Finck relates of attending a 
Thanksgiving Day “Parsifal” in the af- 
ternoon, when Nordica sang Kundry; 
then having Nordica as guest for dinner 
in the evening, and of eating six kinds 
of pie, after which they went to the 
Winter Garden. Gilman, staggered by 
this succession of events, remarks that 
Finck lived not in the golden, but the 
heroic age! 

Have we then no Nordicas, no Fincks, 
today?—no singers and critics capable 
of following “Parsifal” with six kinds 
of pie and the Winter Garden? Are 
both branches of the profession to con- 
fess that there remain to us only the 
epigoni of the great ones gone? 

For shame, say I. Let’s have a pie- 
eating contest among the critics and the 
Metropolitan’s chief sopranos, and prove 
the contrary! 

* . ~ 


HAVE heard it from a dependable 

source that big Paul Bender, a main- 
stay of the German wing at the Metro- 
politan, may not return to America next 
season. A conscientious artist who built 
up an enviable reputation in Central 
Europe before he came to these shores, 
he seems never to have quite found him- 
self in his American surroundings. He 
is not of the type to complain, but I have 
been told by those close to him that he 
has never been altogether happy in this 
country. 

Now, there are several possible reasons 
for this, none of which reflect upon 
either Mr. Bender or the opera manage- 
ment. 


In the first place, there is quite a dif- 
ference between singing in national op- 
era houses like those in Germany and 
Austria, and an international one like 
the Metropolitan. Teutonic artists in 
their own lyric theaters are called upon 
to sing all types of réles—German, Ital- 
ian, French, Russian, Bohemian, though 
usually in translations. They have much 
less competition with foreign artists, 
particularly with Italians who are likely 
to monopolize certain réles in an inter- 
national, polylingual opera house, be- 
cause of the native beauty of their voices. 
Most of these would never think of at- 
tempting their réles in the German lan- 
guage or any language but their own. 

At the Metropolitan, where German 
singers are quite generally confined to 
Wagner, Mozart, Weber and stray nov- 
elties imported from Central Europe, 
there is much less call for versatility on 
the part of the members of the German 
wing. They are apt to be cast over and 
over for the same réles, and these may 
be the ones for which they have the 
physical appearance and the particular 
weight or color of voice, without being 
essentially dominant parts. Naturally, 
an artist who has been given more varied 
opportunities at home, frets a little when 
he finds himself in a much narrower 
routine, where he is merely a contribut- 
ing factor rather than the shining star. 


Then, too, Bender might have been 
happier at the Metropolitan if he had 
come when a younger man. Changes of 
scene and changes of conditions require 
not only adaptability, but the quick eye 
of youth to see wherein conditions are 
different and how the best advantage can 
be taken of them. Bender, I should say, 
is essentially a conservative artist, one 
who has attained his reputation through 
conservative methods. These are now 
thoroughly settled with him; they are, 
in fact, a part of him. He is not likely 
to change his technic or set out upon new 
paths. 


Personally, I think Bender has done 
some very admirable things in New 
York. His Baron Ochs in “Rosenkava- 
lier” was droll without offense. His 
Giirnemanz in “Parsifal” was a model 
for other interpreters of the part. His 
portrayal of the title réle in last season’s 
revival of “Der Barbier von Bagdad” 
was a superior one, and it was not his 
fault if that opera seemed hopelessly 
old-fashioned and jejune. He has been 
useful also as Hans Sachs, King Mark, 
Hunding, King Henry, the Landgrave 
and Pogner—and always he has brought 
to Wagnerian réles not only the au- 
thority of one who knows the traditions, 
but the scrupulous care for synchroniza- 
tion of action to the music which Wag- 
ner singers of the day are prone to dis- 
regard. 

In Central Europe, singers of Bender’s 
type are in much more demand for con- 
cert appearances than they are on this 


side and that, too, is a factor in making 
the Teutonic artist happier at home than 
he is here. 

Save for a few appearances on Bach 
or Beethoven programs, such as those 
given by The Friends of Music, engage- 
ments outside of the opera house have 
not been numerous for the baritone and 
bass members of the German wing. This 
is not a new situation, but one that pos- 
sibly becomes more pronounced as Amer- 
ica becomes more and more _ interna- 
tional in its music, and as our own art- 
ists claim an ever larger part in our 
vocal activities. 

If big Paul does decide to return, he 
will be welcome. There is a place for 
him at the Metropolitan and he can be 
depended upon to give personality to his 
roles, whatever they are. But if he is 
happier at home and for that reason de- 
cides to remain there, no one here will 
grudge him that happiness. 
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UCH has been written of the hor- 

rors of the “red” revolution in 
Russia. Some of it has been proved so 
untrue that I hesitate to give too much 
credence to a special cable to the New 
York Sun which states that 7000 ac- 
cordion players will participate in a ten- 
day competition to select the three best 
in Russia. 

The competition is to start simul- 
taneously in seventeen provincial cities 
and in six Moscow city wards. 

But isn’t this a canard designed to 
bring the Soviet into disrepute as a gov- 
ernment that encourages lawlessness, 
including murder, mayhem, arson, and 
wilful destruction of property? 

No Scotch bagpiper could ever be per- 
suaded that a civilized government would 
actually sanction such a_ thing—even 
after he had heard “Petrushka.” 

am waiting for our state depart- 
ment to make some sort of official repre- 
sentations, irrespective of whether the 
Soviet is to be recognized or not. 

Fancy being an American in Moscow, 
and on being awakenéd some morning 
by the fremescent sound of an approach- 
ing mob, hasten to the window, look out 
on the public square, and there beho!d 
these 7000 accordion players, filled 
with mob anger and bent upon playing 


either Prokofieff’s music or that of 
Miaskovsky! 
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O Rudolph Valentino has heard Caruso 
sing in heaven. They have opera 

there, according to mediumistic mes- 
sages received from across the bourne, 
and Enrico, though he must be one of 
the newest recruits, seems to have 
caught on. 

I am wondering what old Senesino 
and Farinelli think of him. Mario and 
Rubini may have some very positive 
opinions on the decline of the vocal art. 
Of course, they wouldn’t say such a 
thing in heaven, but I suspect them of 
winking at Caccini and Popora in a way 
that indicates they think the young fel- 
low has talent, but he ought to take a 
few lessons in the roulade and triletto. 

And who, I wonder, sang with Caruso 


in the particular performance Rudy 
heard. Was Faustina the soprano—and 


did Mrs. Cibber have a part? 

With so many stars on his hands, St. 
Peter, or whoever has Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 
za’s job up there, ought to have no diffi- 
culty in finding just the right vocalist 
for every réle. And such an executive 


staff! Perhaps Henry E. Abbey and 
Maurice Grau are taking tickets at the 
front door, and maybe Heinrich Conreid 
has the check room concession. Oscar 
Hammerstein, beginning in a small way 
as program boy, may hope one day to 
succeed Schickaneder as carriage caller. 
No doubt the subscribers are a fussy 
lot—and the Wednesday evening patrons 
still think up there, as they do down 
here, that everything possible is done to 
enable the Monday nighters to lord it 
over them. 

Even with unlimited seating capacity, 
I suppose many millions of disappointed 
shades are turned away at every per- 
formance, and probably there is a wait- 
ing list of persons in the fifteenth and 
twentieth solar systems anxious to get 
locations a few thousand light years 
closer to the stage. 

Perhaps there, as here, the Sunday 
night concerts proffer an opportunity 
for those who are unable to get in on 
opera nights to hear the numerous 
celebrities—and I can think of some I 
might be prevailed upon to attend if the 
door privilege were extended me and I 
were promised that no one will sing 
“Vesti la Giubba” or play the Bach 


Chaconne. 
~ 7 * 


N these days of short skirts on the 

concert platform, as elsewhere, it is 
not surprising that accompanists should 
be woefully out of practice in one of 
the traditional arts of their profession 
—that of avoiding the trains of the 
gowns of the divas they accompany. 

Our sympathies are with the pianist 
who comes to grief when one of the 
grand dames of the concert stage per- 
sists in the older mode. 

I understand that in a middle Western 
city, a very famous contralto had to re- 
tire to her dressing room and sew up a 
considerable rent as the result of a con- 
tretemps that occurred as she was en- 
tering for one of her groups of songs. 
Inasmuch as this singer has been noted 
for her domesticity, a little sewing bee 
before the audience probably would only 
have increased her popularity, but I 
don’t know as I could recommend a sim- 
ilar novelty for other prima donnas | 
know. For if some of them should prick 
their fingers they might not be as mod- 
erate in their speech as this contralto. 
When she became conscious of a_ foot 
firmly implanted upon her train, she 
merely said something that sounded like 
“stupid fellow.” That she didn’t really 
consider him stupid, however, she proved 
by calling upon him to share in the ap- 
plause after some of her later numbers. 

I won’t name the contralto, and I 
won’t offer any rewards for guesses as 
to the identities of several singers who 
would have been satisfied with nothing 
less than the accompanist’s complete 
dismemberment. 

o* * * 


HE costumes Maria Jeritza wears in 

“Turandot” are the cause of gasping 
“Ohs” from the most sophisticated audi- 
ences in the world. In my recollection, 
nothing quite so gorgeous has been seen 
at the Metropolitan. A small army of 
pages is required to carry the heavy 
train of that which provides the fem- 
inine element with their biggest thrill 
in the now celebrated staircase scene. 

What would happen if an accompa- 
nist had to dodge that? 

Mme. Jeritza very wisely makes no 
attempt to appear before the curtain 
in it, but replaces it with a convenient 
kimona that entails no difficulties for 
her fellow principals when they come 
forth to make their bows. 

That long robes are troublesome 
things when there are curtain calls to 
be taken, will be admitted even by the 
masculine members of the company, not 
all of whom can manage flowing attire 
with the grace and ease of Chaliapin in 
“Boris.” That artist’s manipulation of 
the Czar’s coronation robes may well 
excite the envy of any woman. It is 
another reminder of the fact that he 
was something of a dancer as well as 
a singer and a player of spoken parts 
in his early days, and that all his career 
he has turned over in his mind the pos- 
sibility of devoting his talents to the 
ballet. 

Sometimes artists are unconscious of 
the humor they supply in these appear- 
ances before the curtain. “Turandot” 
supplied instances in point at its two 
first performances. Max Altglass has 
done nothing better since he joined the 
company than his singing of the old 
Emperor, seated high on the throne, in 
his imposing state array. He has been 
a picture of venerable dignity in his 
white beard and his imperial robes. 
Though the part is a relatively small 
one, he has done it so well that it has 
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seemed only right that he should have 
been one of those called to the foot- 
lights after the scene of the propound- 
ing of the riddles. 

Now, with four or five singers com- 
ing out together, joining hands and 
crowding in a rather small space, it has 
been necessary for the tenor to do some- 
thing to get his robes out of the way. 

So, both at the North American 
premiére and at the first repetition a 
week later, he took up the slack by drap- 
ing it over one arm. That, too, was per- 
fectly correct. 

But I am wondering if any attache 
of the opera house has yet told him that 
on both occasions he plainly revealed 
what never could have been seen when 
he was seated on his throne—a pair of 
neatly pressed everyday business pants 
(trousers is too academic a word) such 
as the wise old Emperors of Cathay were 
never fortunate enough to possess. 

. . ~ 


HATEVER its future, “Turandot” 

is fulfilling all expectations as a 
box office attraction. I have it on the 
authority of the Chevalier Billiguarde 
that the second performance brought in 
the largest sum of money of any per- 
formance at regular prices in the nine- 
teen years of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s consul- 
ship at the Metropolitan, total receipts 
being around $15,500. The opening 
“Turandot” netted about $5,000 more, 
but that was outside the subscription. 
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ERHAPS when the new Metropolitan 

is constructed it will include among 
its stage adjuncts a school for horseback 
riding. I never see the final scene of 
“Gotterdimmerung” without vowing 
that if I were the stage manager I 
would insist upon Briinnhilde mounting 
Grane and actually riding into the 
funeral pyre. I wouldn’t require incin- 
eration, and I think a way could be 
found for Grane and his rider to vanish 
comfortably once they had plunged into 
the flames; but Briinnhilde or a double 
surely would have to go through with 
the stage canter. 

I note that in Paris a Russian by the 
name of Mosjukine has been attracting 
attention at the Opéra Comique by sing- 
ing an entire scene of Massenet’s “Don 
Quichotte” on horseback and actually 
charging the windmill with all the fire 
that his Rosinante can be persuaded to 
show. As the stage of the Opéra 
Comique is small, this is considered 
something of an equestrian feat. 

I, for one, would prefer opera in which 
all the characters are bipeds, but if 
horses are to be on the scene at all, they 
ought to be ridden, and well ridden. 

Perhaps one of our vocal guilds, or 
conferences of singing teachers, will 
eventually see fit to include this in their 
recommendations for the standardization 
of tone production. 

7 *. x 

ERNARD SHAW figured it out that 

the reason the Nobel prize for liter- 
ature in 1925 was awarded him was that 
he had written nothing at all that year. 
On the strength of some of the modern- 
ist compositions brought out at recent 
concerts, the Nobel prize for music, if 
there were one, might justly be given to 
any one of several of our very busiest 
younger composers—for exactly the 
same reason, observes your 


—— 


Modernists Evoke Laughter and Applause 





Koussevitzky Conducts for Composers, Giving Works of Barték, Webern, Krasa and Gruen- 
berg—Goossens Leads International Forces, Presenting Novelties of McPhee, Pizzetti, 
Goossens, Still, Webern, and Chavez—Singers Participate with Chamber Orchestra En- 
sembles in Curious Examples of Trend in Present-Day Composition 


Se TMC CLL 


| he was a very different Serge Kous- 
sevitzky who appeared on the plat- 
form at Town Hall, the evening of 
Nov. 27, from the one who had led 
the Boston Symphony at Carnegie 
that same afternoon. For the evening 
program was a concert devoted en- 
tirely to modernist works sponsored 
by the League of Composers. And the 
broad smile—it had something of Punchi- 
nello in it—with which the illustrious 
conductor sauntered forth, gave more 
than an inkling of what was to come. 
Assisted by a chamber orchestra drawn 
from his Boston band, with Julius Bled- 
soe, Nancy Hitch and the Brahms Vocal 
Quartet as additional participants, he 
became showman for an evening in Ber- 
gamo, filled with grotesquerie and an un- 
reality only equalled by its musical 
nullity. 

Words would be wasted in any detailed 
description, much less analysis of the 
music presented. Bela Barték’s “Village 
Scenes,” written this year especially for 
the League, was revealed as a raucous 
companion piece for Stravinsky’s “Les 
Noces”—the work of a craftsman who 
knew just what he was doing and one 
capable of better things. The Brahms 
singers succeeded in becoming Barték 
singers, no small transition. Everybody 
heroically repressed grins until the end 
was reached, and then there was no lack 
of applause. 

Bartok is not a composer from whom 
to expect music of milk and honey. But 
his stridencies have always seemed sin- 
cere. This composition had more of 
“stunt” implication than anything else 
from his pen the reviewer has heard. 

Anton Webern’s Five Pieces for Cham- 
ber Orchestra, grinagogs that became 
objects of scrutiny at the last Zurich 
Festival after having waited something 
like thirteen years for any one to notice 
them, evoked well-meant laughter. Sev- 
eral are not even fragments. Each pre- 
sents a momentary, passing effect. One 
has what is called (hilariously) a climax, 
in the program notes. And that is where 
this climax is—in the program notes. 
Some day some composer may need an 
effect of utter vanishment, of a complete 
“goneness,” in a musical composition, 
and admit that this disciple of Schén- 
berg showed him the way. That, it would 
seem, is about the sum total of what 
Webern’s little exhalations can mean for 
music now or later. 

Hans Krasa’s Symphony for Chamber 
Music and Voice, with Nancy Hitch re- 
straining her smiles until she had com- 
pleted the solo part, had as much sub- 
stance as the Webern pieces had not. 
But it was not very precious stuff, and 
most of it had been used over and over 
before. Anyway, it was modern. 

Louis Gruenberg can thank Julius 
Bledsoe for the rounds of applause be- 
stowed upon “The Creation,” a new work 
which he has styled “Negro Sermon for 
Voice and Eight Instruments” (inciden- 
tally, the reviewer counted ten, but per- 
haps he had passed the point of being 
able to see correctly). James Weldon 
Johnson’s poem has real effectiveness of 
its own, for those who like this sort of 
thing—the dramatization of religion by 
means of a reversion to the primitive. 
Bledsoe, a Negro baritone with the fer- 
vor of a real revivalist, doubtless could 
have made spoken lines exciting, and that 
was what he did with the song setting, 
whether helped or hindered by the music 
it is not easy to say. At any rate, when 
Bledsoe was not singing, the orchestral 
portions did little to sustain the interest 
which he engendered. But for the sake 
of a beautiful voice that was plainly sag- 
ging at the end, by reason of much forc- 
ing of emotion as well as of tone, it may 
be hoped that he will have opportunity 
for recuperation before he _ preaches 
again. 

Needless to say, the playing of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s ensemble was always ad- 
mirable, with every phrase and every 
clash of effects given careful attention 
whatever the strain upon the gelastic 
muscles at the corners of the conductor’s 
mouth. There were repetitions at the 





end of the program of the Bartok and 
Webern works, for which some of the 
hardier and more voracious neoterics re- 
mained. O. T. 


International Composers’ Guild 


With Eugene Goossens as conductor 
and master of ceremonies, the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild gave the first 
concert of its sixth season on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 28 in Aeolian Hall. Taking 
the provenance of the composers as the 
index of classification, the internation- 
alty of the program was such as to give 
representation to Canada, Italy, Eng- 
land, Mississippi, Austria and Mexico. 
While the demeanor of Mr. Goossens was 
gravity itself, occasional hilarity on the 
part of the audience was not lacking 
in the proceedings. 

Colin McPhee’s “Pastorale and Ron- 
dino’”’—a sonatina for two flutes, clarinet, 
trumpet and piano—was the first item, 
performed by George Possell, Quinto 
Manganini, Jan Williams, Karl Rissland 
and the composer. The pastoral muse, as 
envisaged by Mr. McPhee, is more fa- 
miliar with urban clangor than with 
brooklets and dells. He intimated as 
much in his program note to the effect 
that the two pieces might be called 
“Paths and Pavements.” 

His preference for shrill timbres (one 
of the flutes was frequently replaced by 
the piccolo) and for angular rhythms 
and jagged phrases emphasized the 
sophistication of the music. While ad- 
hering to form, he banished tonality and 
sought to have his themes “heard as one 
sees objects through a prism.” The 
effect of distortion was sufficiently evi- 
dent to disguise his thematic develop- 
ment. 

In place of a composition by Carl 
Ruggles, not completed in time for this 
concert, Ildebrando Pizzetti’s pianoforte 
trio in A Major was played by Carol 
Robinson, Arthur Hartmann and Naoum 
Benditzky. While this work is modern 
enough in point of chronology, having 
had its first performance in Paris in 
1925, its conservative romanticism made 
it distinctly out of keeping with the ex- 
perimental nature of the program. 
Moreover, its tepid emotion and _ its 
longueurs were wearisome. 

After this interlude, Mr. Goossens 
came to the podium to direct his latest 
composition, “Three Pagan Poems,” for 
chamber orchestra, played for the first 
time. Impressionistic in style and finely 
orchestrated, these three poems conveyed 
their moods clearly. Mr. Goossens has 
sedulously avoided any references to 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre,” which he conducts 





so admirably, and has followed his own 
ideas of pagan procedure. The writing 
is facile, and the scoring expert in in- 
strumental color. 


Mr. Goossens continued at the helm 
for the remaining numbers on the pro- 
gram—William Still’s “Darker Amer- 
ica,” the “Funf Geistliche Lieder” on 
Anton Webern, and the “Dance of Men 
and Machines” from an _ uncompleted 
ballet, “H. P.” by Carlos Chavez. 


Mr. Still has progressed notably in his 
mastery of expression since his “Levee 
Land,” which was presented by the Guild 
last season. In “Darker America” he 
has essayed to voice some phases of the 
spiritual life of his race. His aim, as 
set forth in a program note, was “to 
suggest the triumph of a people over 
their sorrows through fervent prayer,” 
and he has attained it in a considerable 
degree. The harmonic influence of Edgar 
Varese is apparent in the treatment of 
Negro themes, and the work is weak in 
development. But the earnestness of the 
writing, the driving energy of the 
rhythmic movement and the ingenious 
scoring are worthy of praise. The music 
has a powerful emotional urge and con- 
vincing sincerity. 

The five spiritual songs of Anton 
Webern, sung by Mina Hager with ac- 
companiment of flute, clarinet, bass 
clarinet, trumpet, harp, violin and viola, 
were companion pieces to the five orches- 
tral fragments given by the League of 
Composers on the preceding evening. In 
them are found the same extreme econ- 
omy of notes, the same demand upon the 
imagination of the auditor and the same 
tenuity of color. Not only is design 
reduced to the utmost simplicity, but 
the lines are so broken as to leave the 
completion to the mental ear. Brevity 
of statement has been brought almost to 
the point of enigmatic silence, yet the 
songs have a strange and inexplicable 
power of evocation. Miss Hager accom- 
plished the vocal part with distinction, 
and was recalled to repeat the last two 
songs. 

The “H. P.” (“Horse Power”) of Mr. 
Chavez does not convey the realistic 
illusion of Honegger’s “Pacific 231.” His 
machines function, not as machines, but 
as animated mechanisms endowed with 
gleams of intelligence. The music might 
be considered a commentary on certain 
pages of Samuel Butler’s “Erehwon.” 
Mexican folk-tunes are utilized as the- 
matic material and woven with sounds 
imitative of the rattle, click and whirr 
of cogs, racks and flywheels. There is 
humor in the combination, and eerie 
fancy as well. R. C. B. B. 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduction 
by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the prop- 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the ad- 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest will 
be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor of 

No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 
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REPEATS 


beauty and power without effort. 


* * * 


+ * * 


IN ENGLAND 


Miss Austral’s voice has developed into one of great 
We shall not be satis- 
fied now until we have heard her in Wagner opera in the 
theatre—Ernest NEwMAN, Glasgow Herald. 


May it not be said with absolute truth that she is fast 
becoming a perfect interpreter of Wagner? How lovely 
her glorious voice sounded, never showing a trace of 
fatigue—a performance of compelling vitality and musi- 
cal beauty.—London Daily Telegraph, Nov. 2, 1926. 


Miss Florence Austral, after singing “Tristan” and 
“Siegfried” duets with Mr. Walter Widdop, surpassed her- 
self in the finale of the “Ring.” It is cruel to have to sing 
Wagner standing in the midst of the orchestral furnace, 
but Miss Austral kept calm and did not sing one note that 
was not beautiful. She is now at the height of her powers, 


and if there is another Wagnerian soprano as good in the 


FLORENCE 


AUSTRAL 


“The Most Impressive Soprano in the world to-day” 


—EDWARD MOORE, Chicago Tribune 


AMERICAN SUCCESS 
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world today London has not heard her.—London Daily 





Vail. Nov. 2. 1926. 
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Manhattan's Week of Operatic Performances 





[Centinued from page 4] 


farewell. But the stars have faded, the 
night is grayer, the shadows are less en- 
chanting than in earlier days. “Nessun 
dormir,” the chorus sings behind the 
scemes, as the whole city seeks to discover 
the Unknown Prince’s name. “Nessun 
Dormir,” the Prince responds in a reverie 
designed to invoke the mystery and rap- 
ture of a strangely fateful night. Again 
there is rise and fall—again there is 
eurve of phrase to recall tunes that 
blessom im the blood—again there are 
high notes that are like those of Rodolfo 
and Pinkerton, led up to with all man- 
mer of operatic skill—but the melody 
somehow falls short of the effect desired. 
The Pueeimi methods are evident, but 
not the Puccini inspiration. 

The chorus, the three courtiers, Liu, 
Timur, Turandot and the Prince next 
have a scene, mo note of which is likely 
to limger im the ear. Liu, freed for a 
moment from the soldiers who have been 
terturing her to force from her the 
Primce’s name, addresses Turandot in 
what appears im to have been intended 
as another “Vissi d’Arte.” That it is 
mot as banal as that meretrocious air 
may quite possibly be due to the cir- 
‘umstamee that it is so much feebler 
it has mo real opportunity even to 
be cheap. Like so much of this score, 

has am agreeable sound—and ends in 
nonentity. 

But Lim’s suicide a moment later is 
worthy of Puccini. In a better opera, 
this episode might be exceedingly effec- 
tive, for the music alone. True, it re- 
calls “Bohéme” and it recalls “Tosca.” 
Mums waning pulse throbs through the 
scoring; Ca fate and Floria’s 
despair are retold in its sorrowing beat: 
Collime bids his coat goodbye and 
Mamom Lescaut closes her lyric eves 
yes, evem the funeral procession of the 
lesser Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” goes by. But 
it accomplishes what so little of this 
posthumous score is able to accomplish 
t tugs at the heartstrings. Liu in 
death almost becomes operatically alive. 

“ « ® 


re adoss ,@ 


. From Lin’s death on, to the close of 
the opera, all is agreeably commonplace. 
Alfan taking up the scoring at the 
point where Puccini left off, midway in 
the commonplace love episode—the plac- 
img of which, immediately after Liu’s 
suicide, Is ome of the blunders of the 


operatic play—scores with a far less 
lavish hand than Puccini, but more 
ad - 

clearly. Once more there is nondescript 


agreeableness, with not an idea to cling 
to, or to hover over in retrospect. The 
fimal tableau is ushered in, Turandot 
proclaims im clarion tones that the 
Prince's mame is “L’Amor,” there is a 
closing fanfare of voices and orchestra 
—and Giacomo Puccini sleeps well, we 
trust. still the composer of “Bohéme,” of 
“Tosca” and “Butterfly,” spared the 
melancholy pleasure of seeing an opera 
triumph in which he, its composer, met 
his fimal defeat. 


4 Tenor’s Paradise 


“O Paradiso” evoked its customary 
gales of applause when Beniamino Gigli 
gave it some of his most dulcet and 
some of his most impassioned tones at 
the season’s first “L’Africana” Mondav 
evening. Wasco da Gama is one of this 
temor’s happiest rdéles. and he was in 
opulently beautiful voice for this per- 
formance. Rosa Ponselle was almost 
equally fortunate in the music of Selika, 
to which she brought power and much 
dramatic emphasis, as well as the requi- 
site temdermess in the slumber air. 
Giuseppe Danise was under a_ vocal 
cloud im “Figlia di Regi,” but warmed 
up famously for the “Adamastor” air. 
A new Imez, Nanette Guilford. disclosed 
an amplitude of voice not fully evident 
the réles heretofore assigned to her, 


Device for Turning Pages Has 
German Origin 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 27.—Re- 

port says that an inventor in 
Germany claims to have solved the 
problem of turning the music 
pages—an operation which always 
has bothered members of bands 
and orchestras. The invention con- 
ists of a lever operated with the 
pot. The lever is attached to the 
music stand in such manner that, 
when the player steps on it, the 
music page is turned. A. T. M. 


nh Wi 


and was successful in giving the charac- 
ter a little more than its usual modicum 
of dramatic verity. Others in familiar 
arts were Adamo Didur, Henriette 
Wakefield, Leon Rothier, Paolo Ananian, 
Max Altglass, Angelo Bada and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian. The audience reacted 
with the usual enthusiasm to the episode 
of the shipwreck and to the barbaric 
ballet of the scene of the tenor’s para- 
dise. If for modern ears “L’Africana” 
is a candidate for the distinction of being 
the dullest opera, it certainly was not 
dully done. Tullio Serafin conducted 
with almost a “Turandot” zest. B. B. 


Japan and China 


Scenes of Oriental life—romantic, 
realistic and fantastic—occupied the 
Metropolitan stage at the matinée on 
Nov. 25, when “Madama Butterfly” was 
linked with “Le Rossignol” in a double 
bill. The Puccini opera was graced by 
Florence Easton, whose poignant per- 
sonation of Cio Cio San was absorbing 
in its emotional verisimilitude. Marion 
Telva’s Suzuki was a careful study in 
subdued sympathy and wistful devotion. 
Giovanni Martinelli was generous with 
fine tone in the thankless role of Pinker- 
ton. 

The Sharpless of Antonio Scotti was, 
as usual, a model of histrionic skill quick 
with warm humanity. The subsidiary 
roles were well taken by Angelo Bada 
as Goro, Pompilio Malatesta as Yama- 
dori, William Gustafson as the Bonze, 
Dorothea Flexer as Kate Pinkerton, 
Paolo Quintina as Yakuside and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian as the /mperial Com- 
missioner. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

In keeping with the holiday occasion, 
the tragic mood of the audience was 
dispelled by Hans Christian Andersen’s 
delectable tale of “The Nightingale,” 
underscored by the witty music of Stra- 
vinsky and embellished by the settings 
and costumes of Soudeikin. Marion 
Talley sang the exacting roulades, trills 
and saltations of the bird voice with 
fluent precision, and had the pleasant 
reward of numerous curtain-calls. 

Alfio Tedesco essayed the part of the 
Fisherman, which was sung last season 
by Ralph Errolle, and did not quite at- 
tain the lyric suavity of his predecessor. 
Ina Bourskaya as the Cook and Adamo 
Didur as the Emperor were in familiar 
roles excellently portrayed. Gustav 
Schiitzendorf being indisposed, his place 
as the Chamberlain was taken by Louis 
d’Angelo, and Louise Lerch sang the 
Voice assigned on the program to Char- 
lotte Ryan. 

Others in the cast were Henriette 
Wakefield, James Wolfe, Max Altglass, 
Millo Picco, Giordano Paltrinieri, and 
Mary Bonetti. Tullio Serafin directed 
with spirit and imagination. B. L. D. 


4dgain “La Vestale” 


The first repetition of “La Vestale” on 
the evening of Nov. 25, brought one im- 
portant change in the cast, Armand To- 
katyan replacing Giacomo Lauri-Volpi in 
the tenor réle of Licinio. Otherwise, the 
cast was the same as on the season’s 
opening night, with Rosa Ponselle, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Giuseppe De Luca, 
Ezio Pinza and Louis D’Angelo in their 
accustomed places. 

Miss Ponselle, the Giulia, sang as 
beautifully as is her wont, her tones 
being especially appealing when the 
score gave chance for the employment of 
the ravishing mezza voce which is one of 
Miss Ponselle’s best assets. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, stately in the robes of the High 
Priestess, was effective both from vocal 
and histrionic standpoints. 

Mr. Tokatyan was comfortably at 
home in the sustained measures written 
for the Roman soldier, his robust voice 
ringing out clearly and with ample vol- 
ume. Mr. De Luca as Cinna, sang with 
no less authority than is his custom. The 
sonorous notes of Mr. Pinza, who imper- 
sonated Pontifex Maximus, had the 
requisite power, and Mr. D’Angelo was 
a satisfactory Consul. 

Tullio Serafin, conducting, did all that 
was humanly possible to infuse vitality 
into the score, and the ballet was again 
a brilliant feature. D. 


The Second “Rigoletto” 


With Mario Basiola substituting for 
Giuseppe Danise in the title réle, and 
with Marion Talley and Giacomo Lauri 
Volpi again cast as Gilda and the Duke, 
Friday evening’s “Rigoletto” evoked the 
liveliest enthusiasm from one of the 
largest audiences of the year. Miss 
Talley’s “Caro Nome” was a personal 
triumph, and the tenor was in high favor 
throughout. Basiola has done nothing 


at the Metropolitan better than his por- 
trayal of the ill-starred jester, and his 
singing was often of noteworthy beauty 
of tone, if not of more than ordinary 
dramatic weight and emphasis. Spara- 
fucile was sonorously sung by Ezio Pinza 
and Merle Alcock was again an attrac- 
tive Maddalena. Others who appeared 
at the earlier performance were satis- 
factory in minor rdéles. Vincenzo Bel- 
lezza conducted. B. B. 


“Tannhduser's” Woes 


That errant knight, Heinrich Tann- 
hduser, spent another approximate four 
hours, mostly miserable, at the opera 
house on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 27. 
Rudolf »Laubenthal brought his custom- 
ary balance of good and not-so-good 
singing to the title réle. He was most 
convincingly unhappy. Maria Jeritza 
was her familiar beautiful Elizabeth, 
her vocalism at all times being thrillingly 
expressive if momentarily forced. Paul 
Bender was the Landgrave, and Clarence 
Whitehill, artistic as ever, but in de- 
plorable straits for voice, Wolfram. 
Editha Fleischer sang the few but vastly 
important moments allotted the Shepherd 
in lovely style. Margarete Matzenauer 
did well by Venus. 

The hero of the afternoon, however. 
was Mr. Bodanzky, whose impetuous, in- 
dignantly spirited conducting made for 


one of the most animated “Tannhausers” 
that have been vouchsafed us in recent 
seasons. The orchestra was excellent, 
especially so in the Bacchanale. 

George Meader, James Wolfe, Max 
Bloch, Arnold Gabor filled lesser rdéles 
competently. The chorus was unusually 
reasonable. W. 8S. 


Rethberg as “Mimi” 


Puccini’s perennial “Bohéme” had its 
second hearing at the popular Saturday 
Night performance on Nov. 27, the occa- 
sion being notable on account of the first 
appearance here of Elisabeth Rethberg 
as Mimi. Needless to say, Mme. Reth- 
berg’s singing throughout the work was 
of great beauty. It seemed, more than 
once, as though she were subduing the 
volume of her voice to the lightness of 
the score, and occasionally this resulted 
in more orchestra being heard than 
voice, but the tone-quality was of highest 
beauty throughout, leaving nothing to be 
desired. Dramatically, though Mme. 
Rethberg brought nothing new to the 
part (Who could?), she was satisfactory. 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi, the Rodolfo, was in fine 
voice and his Racconto was the signal 
for a furore of applause. This rdéle 
suits Mr. Lauri-Volpi perfectly, and it is 
doubtful if any more satisfactory ex- 
ponent of the part has been heard in a 
long time. Louise Hunter was a viva- 
cious and wmellifluous Musetta, doing 
much to carry on the general spirit of 
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four years. This is ironical, cleverish 
music—lesser Stravinsky, modernism no 
longer quite new—diverting, even engag- 
ing in some of its gargoylean grimaces, 
but no longer nettling to moderately con- 
servative ears. It was dashingly played. 

Though he wrote new time indications 
into the “Eroica,” taking the first theme 
of the opening Allegro (the one Beetho- 
ven lifted intact from Mozart’s “Bastien 
and Bastienne”) unusually fast, thereby 
sacrificing breadth; and the first theme 
of the Finale (borrowed from Beetho- 
ven’s own “Prometheus” Ballet) un- 
usually slow, with the result that there 
was little contrast between the first 
statement and the celebrated Andante 
repetition later on, Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
Beethoven was as generally restrained 
as it was polished and deftly colored 
The Respighi showpiece, with its chat- 
tering beginning, its rather disappoint- 
ing phonographic nightingale. and its 
clangorous march of the Legions along 
the Appian Way—one of the most stun- 
ning orchestral climaxes in all modern 
music—fared particularly well under the 
Boston conductor’s persuasive beat. But 
for those who heard Toscanini’s over- 
whelming performance of the Finale. it 
will never sound the same again. This 
is not music that reveals new beauties or 
gains in power with rehearings. 

= * * 

The Saturday afternoon program fol- 
lows: 

“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”.... 

First Suite. from “Padmavati” 


Suite from Ballet, “Chout” 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor 


Mozart 
Roussel 
Prokofieff 
Seethoven 


Resisting the desire to devote the 
available space to enconiums of Kousse- 
vitzky’s altogether delightful playing of 
the Mozart Serenade, in which the full 
body of the strings achieved some mar- 
velous pianissimo phrases, it can be writ- 
ten bluntly that the Roussel Suite was 
as salient an example of modernistic 
sterility as our orchestras have yet 
brought to light. “Padmavati” is said to 
have caused no end of talk when first 
given at the Opéra in Paris, in 1923, and 
it is still in the répertoire, having been 
revived in 1925. How effective its Ori- 
ental legend. decked out in Mongol splen- 
dors. may be in stage form is beyond 
the ken of the reviewer. But there is 
no Aladdin-like magic in the Prelude, 
War Dance, and Dance of the Slave 
Women, as extracted for this suite. In- 
stead. there is the now all-too-familiar 
parade of orchestral gasconade neither 
better nor worse than that of many an- 
other composer with nothing to say and 
a vast vocabulary for saying it. But 
Koussevitzky played it as if it was ir- 
radiated by genius. 

The music of “Chout,” though this was 
a first New York concert performance 
of the Suite, was not altogether new, be- 
cause of a stage performance of the 
ballet at the Grand Street Theater two 
seasons ago. It is of the “Petrushka” 
genre, filled with buffoonery, satire, sar- 


casm, stridency, color-virtuosity—averse 
neither to banality nor horseplay, but 
vivid and not without personality. It 
has more buoyancy today than the 
“Three Oranges” Suite, though quite as 
apt to be short-lived in its whimsical 
appeal. The suite includes “Danse des 
filles des buffons,” “Dans la chambre a 
coucher du marchand,” “La jeune femme 
est devenue chevre,” and Danse Finale 
—of which the last, the most Stravin- 
skian of all, was worked up to a dazzling 
and even a gripping climax by the Bos- 
ton conductor. 

The Beethoven Fifth was very beauti- 
fully played, in spite of a rather discon- 
certing hurry in the fate motto and some 
other details that tended to substitute 
brightness for power, intensity for depth 
of feeling. OscaR THOMPSON. 


Vainly Harpsichord 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; Lewis Richards, 
harpsichord soloist; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
26, evening. The program: 

Suite de Ballet, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 

Gluck-Gevaért 

Concerto in D for Harpsichord and 

Orehestra .. Haydn 
Mr. Richards 

Symphony No. 4 haees . Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Richards’ playing of the Haydn 
Concerto and Mr. Damrosch’s accompa- 
niment were the noteworthy features of 
this program. Ears accustomed to hear 
this spirited composition played on the 
piano might, after the first titillations 
of the less familiar quality of the harp- 
sichord, have harked back to the larger, 
more cheerful tone of the piano for com- 
parison. And not by any means would 
Mr. Richards and his harpsichord have 
lost all points. The soloist drew from 
the ancient instrument a good variety of 
tonal effects, and every shading and 
every phrase in his most musicianly per- 
formance was matched in Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s apportionment of the orchestral 
tone with super-sensitiveness. 

Tchaikovsky’s recurrent Fourth re- 
ceived a rather heavy-handed treatment 
from Mr. Damrosch. It was played with 
much studied effect, so that all the bar- 
barity that gives this Symphony its hold 
on the average concertgoer was driven 
into the corner. 

The music from “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
was played with a richness of tone that 
avoided all suggestion of classic severity. 

S. M. 


4ll Tchaikovsky 


Willem Mengelberg conducted the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a program 
which must have pleased many, in Car- 
negie Hall, the evening of Nov. 24, when 
Tchaikovsky had an evening to himself. 
The symphony was the “Pathetic,” the 
concerto the Rocoeo Variations, with 
Hans Kindler as ’cello soloist, and the 
tid-bit the Serenade for strings. Mr. 
Mengelberg did well by the symphony 
and Mr. Kindler was much applauded 
for his skill. J. D. 
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Critics Unanimous in Praise 
O 


LOUISE LORING 


Youthful American Soprano, who sang “Leonora” in II Trovatore, the occasion being her 


début with the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
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A day of débuts at the Civic Opera brought forward Louise Loring, ; 
youthful American soprano, one of the most promising additions to the , 
company in many years. Miss Loring’s voice has genuine volume, the R 
true dramatic range, yet even when used with the utmost power gives the . 
effect of lyric smoothness and suavity. She is a statuesque young woman r 
who strode through the heroic part of Leonora in last night’s “I] Trova- 
tore” with dignity—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Sunday Herald Ex- P 
aminer. . 
* ~ * m 
Loring, a soprano of almost incredible statuesqueness, has a rich voice, ; 
} evenly developed throughout its range. She has also a multiplicity of l 
skill. It will surely prove pleasant to have her in the company.—Eugene i 
Ne Stimson, Chicago Daily Journal. 
tT ——— : * *" + M 
al 
Mme. Loring iS American. She has the figure Louise Loring in Debut ee 
and the voice for the dramatic roles, and gave an of 
excellent performance of Leonora. The tone was The evening’s presentation of “I] Trovatore” in 
full and firm and she played the part with force. | brought forth another American singer of more ce 
Mme. Loring made an immeditae impression on — than ordinary merits in Louise Loring, dramatic o 
the public.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening soprano, who made her first Chicago operatic ap- . 
Post. pearance at this time in the role of Leonora. pr 
: . Here we have another personality that bids fair sae 
In the evening “Trovatore” introduced Louise to acquire wide recognition, for Miss Loring has e 


Loring, whose Leonora belongs in the category of 
routined performances, ranking Mlle. Loring in 
the safe places of the lyric stage. Her tone has bril- 
liance, the robust timbre essential in opera, and 
the equally essential endurance and assurance, both 
vocal and histrionic, are also Mlle. Loring’s pos- 





sessions. She, too, is an acceptable addition to the 
company.—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening 
American. 


the vocal abilities, the musical intelligence and the 
art to make such a role conspicuous.—Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


~ * * 


Vocally she is entirely commendable. Her voice 
was both agreeable and full toned and “she evi- 
dently knows how to sing.” —Edward Moore, C/i- 
cago Sunday Tribune. 





Exclusive Management—Tillotson Concert Direction 


Phone: Rhin. 9078 


935 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Singers Lead in Manhattan’s Weekly List of Recitals 





Established Favorites and 
Débutants Heard in Pro- 
grams of Interest by Large 
Audiences—Six Concerts by 
Vocal and _ Instrumental 
Organizations Add Variety 
to Weekly List — Dayton 
Choir Returns for Concert 
—League of Composers and 
International Composers’ 


Guild Present Unique Pro- 
grams 


mY a curious coincidence, 
singers predominated 
among the solo recitals 
of the week, and choral 
organizations among 
the ensemble concerts. 
Violinists came next with six recitals 
to their credit and pianists next, with 
only four. There was one lone dance 
recital. Columbia Glee Club gave a 
creditable concert and the Tipica Or- 
chestra from Mexico presented a 
unique array of music. John McCor- 
mack was greeted in his second recital 
of the season. Joseph Szigeti, Max 
Rosen, Karl Kraeuter and Arcadie 
Birkenholz delighted violin enthusi- 
asts. Débutants in all fields were well 
received. 





Beethoven Association 

With the usual distinguished audience 
filling the Town Hall, the Beethoven As- 
sociation gave its second concert of the 
season on the evening of Nov. 22. The 
musicians participating were Carl 
Flesch, Emanuel Zetlin, Louis Bailly and 
Felix Salmond, constituting the Curtis 
Quartet; Ignaz Friedman, pianist; Car- 
los Salzedo, harpist, and Gret Torpadie, 
soprano. 

The Curtis Quartet opened the pro- 
gram with Beethoven’s third “Rasoum- 
owsky” quartet, and reappeared later to 
present with Mr. Friedman the Schu- 
mann piano quintet. Contributions by 
Mr. Salzedo and Miss Torpadie formed 
an agreeable interlude between the con- 
certed works. 

Clarity of line and color, deft technic 
and finesse of phrasing were patent vir- 
tues of the Curtis Quartet in the read- 
ing of Beethoven. On the emotional 
side, the players were a little dry, ex- 
cept in the slow movement which had 
expressive warmth. This reserve was 
compensated for in the Schumann quin- 
tet, which was played with gusto and in 
a richly romantic vein. Mr. Friedman 


scriptions—gavottes from Rameau’s “La 
Temple de la Gloire” and Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genie en Aulide,” a rigaudon of Rameau 
and a “Theme and Variations” by Haydn. 
Moreover, his piano accompaniments for 
Miss Torpadie in Debussy’s “Chansons 
de Bilitis” were expert and in admirable 
taste, barring some inexplicable fortis- 
simi in “La Chevelure.” Miss Torpadie 
sang with a keen appreciation of impres- 
sionistic subtlety. Ba Be 


Ralph Leopold Plays 


Artistic, intelligent, enjoyable piano 
playing, for the most part distinguished 
the recital in Aeolian Hall, of Ralph 
Leopold, on the evening of Nov. 22. With 
a program largely of works hackneyed in 
other seasons perhaps, but thus far 
among the unspoiled of this season’s pi- 
anistic fare, Mr. Leopold contrived to 
give an evening of straightforward en- 
tertainment. 

Possibly at times during Mr. Leopold’s 
playing there were evidences of slightly 
confused articulation of parts, a pianis- 
tic fault, surely, for Mr. Leopold’s basic 
musical ideas are provedly sound. By 
far the greater portion of the list, how- 
ever, was set forth with the color and 
command of effect of which this artist 
is capable. 

Chopin’s B Minor Sonata was de- 
cidedly the best of Mr. Leopold’s exposi- 
tions last week. Technical adequacy, flu- 
ent lines, skillful construction, made of 
this work, so nauseatingly familiar last 
year, a nicely balanced, most pleasur- 
able bit of pure music. In Bach’s D 
Major Prelude and Fugue for organ, 
arranged very loudly by d’Albert, Mr. 
Leopold was secure in his armor of 
equipment. Ravel’s lovely Sonatine had 
neatness if no great amount of the whim- 
sical naiveté which it likes. 

Mr. Leopold’s arrangements of Wag- 
ner excerpts were most satisfactory. 
They included the Love Duet and Bran- 
gdne’s Warning from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and “Gétterdimmerung’s” Song 
of the Rhine Maidens and Siegfried’s 
Parting from Briinnhilde. ae 


Max Rosen Plays 


Considerably after the appointed time 
on Monday evening, Nov. 22, Max Rosen, 
violinist, braved the Carnegie Hall stage 
for his first recital of the season. The 
Tartini Sonata in G Minor was listed 
first on his program, the so-called 
“Devil’s Thrill,” the theme of which Tar- 
tini declared the Evil One himself 
brought to him in a dream. Mr. Rosen 
played it lovingly, investing it with less 
diabolism than with that lush, caressing 
quality that characterizes all his playing. 
Second came Glazounoff’s Concerto, long 
and not wholly interesting. Then came 
Bach’s Sonata in G Minor for violin 
alone, most creditably achieved, and a 
final group made up of his own arrange- 
ment of “The Rose’s Complaint” by 
Franz and a Wladigeroff rhapsody. Mr. 
Rosen’s performance was an excellent 
one, superior in every way to those he 





























smoother and of considerably greater 
depth. His conceptions, still blessed by 
that wistful, tic charm which won 
him his first favor, are richer now for 
their breath of maturity. Richard 
Wilens played aggressively fine accom- 
paniments. E. A. 


Geneve Cadle Sings 


Geneve Cadle, soprano, with the as- 
sistance of Richard Hageman as accom- 
panist, gave a recital of Italian, German, 
French and English songs in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 23. 

Miss Cadle showed herself sensitive to 
the variety of styles represented on her 
list. She was especially satisfying in 
“Ich bin eine Harfe” by Eric Wolff and 
“Schlagende Herzen” by Strauss. A 
vibrato marred what might otherwise 
have been of more poignant interest, but 
in general Miss Cadle’s voice was fine in 
quality and deftly used. Two songs by 
Szule, “En sourdine” and “Walcourt,” 
brought considerable pleasure. In the 
latter Miss Cadle showed a pleasing 
lightness and facility in articulation. 

Mr. Hageman played accompaniments 
that were characterized by his usual 
musicianship. E. H. F. 


Szigeti Scores High 


To Joseph Szigeti goes the honor of 
breaking completely away from the 
treadmill that practically all violinists 
walk, and presenting in Aeolian Hall, on 
the evening of Nov. 23, a program of 
such refreshing choice that surfeited lis- 
teners must have thought there’s some- 
thing new in violin literature, after all. 
Mr. Szigeti, however, was merely living 
up to the standard he set for himself in 
his New York recital last year. No little 
of the charm of this recital was due to 
the freshness of his musical viewpoint 
his buoyancy and youthful spirit. Tem- 
peramentally, he had a well matched col- 
league in Kurt Ruhrseitz, his accompa- 
nist. These two played a Bach-Siloti 
Partita in E Minor, Schubert’s Duo for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 162; “Corcovado” 
and “Tijuca” from Milhaud’s Suite, 
“Saudades do Brésil,” arranged for vio- 
lin by Claude Levy, and a Stravinsky 
Suite for Violin and Piano after themes 
and fragments by Pergolesi. 

Mr. Szigeti’s acute sense of rhythm 
was apparent in everything he played 
Mr. Ruhrseitz, too, ampli- 
tude of this same and Schubert's 
Duo, under their unified feeling, was 
played with supreme eloquence and fiu- 
ency. Since last year Mr. Szigeti’s art 
seems to have mellowed, and his playing 
now has all its wonted polish and aris- 
tocratic balance plus a good deal more 
of emotional color. The Duo, as well as 
the rest of the program, was done in 
exact taste. It was glowing Schubert, 
none the less, and not at all as coolly 
calculated as a description of it might 
sound. 

The two Portuguese dances in Mil- 
haud’s transformation had been previ- 
ously heard here in their original piano 


possesses an 


sense, 





violinist with some formidable technical 
difficulties, which he handled most suc- 
cessfully. For violin, just as for piano, 
they sound like the tango in some patho- 
logical state. But they were entertaining, 
and the audience demanded a repetition 
of “Tijuca.” 

Stravinsky’s Suite, yet unpublished, is 
more normal than the things this com- 
poser customarily writes. It was decid- 
edly the high-light of the program, since 
it presented half a dozen pieces of real 
musical worth written with unfailing 
skill. This, too, is uncommonly difficult. 
In particular, the Tarantella created ex- 
citement. Its stampede of rhythm was 
just the thing that suited the two artists 
playing it, but prolonged applause could 
not make them repeat it. 

The program was lengthened by many 
encores. 

It is to be hoped that Messrs. Szigeti 
and Ruhrseitz will be heard here more 
than once this season. S. M. 


Carl Herring's Début 


Carl Herring, pianist, who hails from 
Berlin but who at present is teaching 
somewhere in the South, made an aus- 
picious début in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 23. Mr. Herring’s pro- 
gram included the Symphonic Studies of 
Schumann, Brahms’ First Sonata, a 
short group including Liszt’s Concert 
Study, “Un Sospiro,” a Toccata of 
Sgambati (which he omitted) the Cho- 
pin Barecarolle and the Pabst Concert 
Paraphrase on Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen 
Oniegin.” 

Mr. Herring has fluent, well developed 
technic. His virtuosity was evident and 
he played with a definite, forthright 
quality. He rather failed to gage the 
size of his hall, however, and frequently 
his tome sounded over-loud. The quality 
was better in medium passages. Excep- 
tion might be taken to his use of the 
pedal, or rather to his lack of it which 
resulted in occasional blurring of themes. 
In a larger auditorium, Mr. Herring 
wouldeprobably shine with orchestra in 
one of the larger concertos. He played 
the seldom-heard Brahms Sonata with 
fluency and musicianship, but it is not 
a vitally interesting work. In the Cho- 
pin, Mr. Herring displayed particularly 
pleasing tone. J. D. 


Dayton Westminster Choir 


The Dayton Westminster Choir, John 
Finlay Williamson, conductor, made its 
second New York appearance on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 22, in Carnegie Hall. Last 
year, the organization sang in Mecca 
Temple and some of its shortcomings 
were then laid to the vast, concrete-y 
spaces of that auditorium. Even with 
the better acoustics of Carnegie Hall, 
however, the tone of the organization 
cannot be said to be a revelation. In 
both the matter of variation of color and 
of dynamics there was a noticeable lack 
of elasticity, of the pulsation which is 
the life of all music, solo or ensemble. 
Whether this is the fault of the chorus 









































kept the sturdy piano part duly re- has given here in seasons past. He has form. These two arrangements were itself or its conductor one cannot say. 
pressed, save for occasional moments of a sound, technical background, swift, ™@Tked on the program as first perform- 
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ST. PAUL REVELS IN GALA ARTISTIC FARE 


Opera, Orchestra, Ballet and 
Pianist Are Well 
Received 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 


St. PAuL, Nov. 27.—A short brilliant 
season of grand opera by the Manhattan 
Company and the Paviley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet; a fine concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, with Sophie Braslau, and a 
wonderful piano recital by Nikolai Or- 
loff, held the boards in almost continu- 
ous performance for three days with 
practically the same people in each audi- 
ence—a continuous performance for 
them, too. 

Mr. Orloff’s recital was an extraor- 
dinary demonstration of fine intelli- 
gence, soaring imagination and superb 
technic applied to an illuminating rev- 
elation of musical values in a program 
of music by Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Brahms, Schubert-Liszt, Chopin, Medt- 
ner and Balakireff. The Schubert Club, 
having 1600 members, before whom the 
artist appeared, was extremely enthusi- 
astic. 

The Minneapolis Symphony gave its 
fourth concert of the season with Henri 
Verbrugghen conducting and Miss Bras- 
lau as assisting artist the following 
night. A large audience assembled in 
the Municipal Auditorium and app!auded 
appreciatively a fine performance ot! 
Rachmaninoff’s Symphony, No. 2; Debus 
sy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” and Berli- 
oz’s “Rakoczy” March. Miss Braslau 
gave generously of her opulent voice and 
dramatic temperament in the Beethoven 
aria, “Ah! Perfido,” and three Mous- 
sorgsky songs—‘“Pain,” “The Classicist” 
and “On the Dnieper.” The “Habanera”™ 
from “Carmen’ was used as an encore 

“Madama _ Butterfly,” with Tamaki 
Miura in the title rdéle, and Aldo 
Franchetti, directing, opened the short 
opera season in the Auditorium with 
notable auspiciousness. The audience 
was eagerly appreciative. C. O. Kalman 
sponsored the engagement, and E. A. 
Stein was local manager. In “Madama 





Butterfly” Mme. Miura, as in Franchet- 
ti’s ““Namiko-San” on the following day, 
admirably fitted into the picture. 
Graham Marr on both occasions did some 
fine singing. “Pagliacci” was the third 
and last opera produced, with Orville 
Harrold as Canio and Marie Williams 
as Nedda as outstanding figures in a 
spirited presentation. Other singers 
winning favorable comment were Ada 
Paggi, a Suzuki with a fine voice, ad- 
mirably used; Sergei Radamsky, George 
Brandt and Luigi Dalle Molle. 
Exceedingly delightful was the ballet 
which preceded each operatic perfor- 
mance with a program which, though of 
considerable length, seemed all too 
short. Prominent figures were Mlles. 
Milar, Allen, Winnie, Gibbard, Gumm 
and Raymond. Adolph Schmid con- 
ducted the ballet. Music used was by 
Johann Strauss, Ivanoff, Halévy, Mas- 
senet, Kreisler, Grieg, Ponchielli, Gou- 
nod, Rubinstein and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Lillian Winter Pleases in Green Bay List 

GREEN Bay, WIs., Nov. 27.—Lillian 
Winter, appearing at the Woman’s Club 
recently, delighted her audience with 
the sort of recital in whijch technical pro- 
ficiency and professional musicianship 
are comfortably to be taken for granted. 
Arias from “Hérodiade,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “La Forza del Destino” 
splendidly sung, were supplemented with 
groups of German, French and English 
songs, read with consummate art, in a 
voice of rare quality. Helen Leefelt ably 
accompanied this excellent young so- 
prano, who drew the largest audience 
the Club has had in many seasons. 





Fine Concerts Given in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 24—Mrs. Malone, 
soprano, was heard in a fine recital on 
Nov. 16 in the Woman’s Club, under the 
auspices of the Clifton Music Club. She 
was assisted by Ilse Hulbuer, pianist, 
and Walter Heermann, ‘cellist. Char- 
lotte Sandman Augert was the soloist 
at the Louisville Liederkranz concert on 
Nov. 16, and was well received. Mary 
Bennett gives a vocal recital on Nov. 18 
in the Women’s Federation Club building 
in Norwood. Sigmund Effron, a pupil 


of A. Hahn of the College of Music, 
played on Nov. 13. He was the prize 
winner in a recent contest for children, 
and ived a diamond medal in Pa- 
ducah, Ky. ‘ oe ws 


ST. PAUL HEARS CHOIRS 


Ukrainian Chorus and Swedish Singers 
Give Programs of High Caliber 


St. Paut, Nov. 27.—The Ukrainian 
Chorus, Alexander Koshetz, conductor, 
assisted by Max Pollikoff, violinist, with 
Joseph Barsky at the piano, appeared 
under the local direction of L. N. Scott 
in a matinée performance in the Metro- 


politan Theater. The performance was 
exceedingly good. Folk-songs of sev- 
eral nations had characteristic atmos- 
phere and style. The delivery of these 
was well-nigh impeccable. The . young 
violin soloist proved his talent, accom- 
plishment and great promise. 

The St. Paul Swedish Male Chorus, 
under Emil Anderson, gave its first con- 
cert in the People’s Church Auditorium. 
Assisting were three young women who 
comprise the Northland Trio. They 
sang, in costume, part-songs drawn, for 
the most part, from Swedish literature. 
This also was the source from which 
Mr. Anderson drew for choral numbers. 
Mrs. Edward Swanson and Mr. Ander- 
son were the accompanists, the iatter 
for the Trio. 


FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 


Civic Honors Await San Antonio Singer 
on Homecoming 

San ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 27.—Jose- 
phine Lucchese, San Antonio’s prima 
donna, received a rousing welcome home 
when she, with her husband, Adolfo 
Caruso, arrived Nov. 24, after several 
months’ tour of Europe. City officials, 
representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Army, hundreds of 
friends, a delegation of high school stu- 
dents and the Senior High School Band, 
under Otto Zoeller, were at the station. 
Headed by a squad of motor cycle po- 
lice, they formed a procession to the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Mme. Lucchese wil! 
appear in concert on Dec. 8. G. M. T. 


SCHIPA INAUGURATES 
SERIES IN CAPITAL 


Lillian Evanti Sings—Smidt- 
Gregor Lectures on 
Dance Form 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 27.—Tito Schipa, 
lyric tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, opened the series of evening 
concerts, to be given in the Memorial 
Continental Hall this winter, under the 
direction of Katie Wilson-Greene, on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 20. An _ in- 
timate atmosphere makes this hall a 
delightful place for recitals. Mr. 
Schipa’s singing of Liszt’s ‘“Liebe- 
straum” was one of the high lights of a 
delightful program. José Echaniz, as 
piano soloist and accompanist, was ex- 
cellent. 

Lillian Evanti, colored coloratura, was 
presented in recital by T. Arthur Smith, 
in the Belasco Theater on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 21, and proved herself an 
artist of unusual attainments, singing 
with refinement and keen appreciation. 
She is returning to Europe, where she 
has already met with splendid successes. 
Lydia Mason was the understanding 
accompanist. 

Henri Smidt-Gregor, a Russian com- 
poser-pianist who has recently become 
a part of the musical life of the National 
Capital, gave a delightful lecture-recital 
at the Arts Club on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 21, the subject being “The Dance 
Form as Inspiration to Classical and 
Modern Composition.” Mr. Smidt- 
Gregor’s personal anecdotes, reminis- 
cences, and illustrations made the eve- 
ning most interesting. His program 
included works of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bartok, Strauss, Russian folk-dances, 
East Indian folk-dances, and his own 
“Norland” Scherzo and Waltz. Mr. 
Smidt-Gregor is now professor of music 
at the National Park Seminary. 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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Scores Triumph with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
+ . om e . 
American Tenor Given Big Ovation at Akron, O. 
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“Will take his place among the best tenors in the World.”—Times-Press, j 

Akron. j 

“Proved himself a very real artist . . . captured his audience immediately. 4 

. His tones are well rounded, rich and resonant seldom does a_ tenor ! 

possess any finer diminuendos. . . . His absolute poise was a joy. . . . Has en- 

gaging personality . . . several encores were necessary..— Beacon Journal. j 

dkron. j 

j 

“Raymond and Reiner forced to answer many curtain calls.”—Plain Dealer, | 

{kron. (| 

4 

“Triumphant debut of George Perkins Raymond. Concert attracted capa- | 

city audience."—Daily Times Star, Cincinnati. | 
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COLORFUL PROGRAM 


Szigeti and Sylvia Lent 
Heard with Symphony 
—Recitals Given 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Nov. 27.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor; 
Joseph Szigeti, soloist, was heard in Or- 
chestra Hall, Nov. 11 and 12, The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Prelude to “Lohengrin’’......... Wagner 
Violin Concerto in D............Mozart 
Tone Poem, “Viviane’’......... Chausson 
Suite from “The Firebird’... .Stravinsky 
“La Folia,” for Violin and Orchestra, 
Corelli 
“Capriccio Espagnol’... Rimsky-Korsakoff 


The “Firebird” carried off first honors 
on the last subscription program of the 
Symphony, its various scenes passing in 
kaleidoscopic effects under Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s deft baton. Mr. Szigeti made 
his local début upon this occasion and 
was well received. He impressed as a 
skilled technician, and was at his best in 
the Corelli variations. 

The Detroit Symphony, Victor Kolar, 
conductor; Sylvia Lent, soloist, was 
heard in Orchestra Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 14, in this program: 

Overture to “Rosamunde”...... Schubert 

Suite, “Les Erinnyes”’.........Massenet 

Andante and Finale from Violin 

Concerto ...............Mendelssohn 

“The Spinning Wheel of Omphale,” 

Saint-Saéns 

“The Lark Ascending,” 

' Vaughan Williams 

Rhapsodic Dance, ‘“‘Bamboula,” 

Coleridge-Ta yvlo1 

Miss Lent’s virtuosity is especially not- 
able because of her youth, although in 
both numbers she achieved results worthy 
of a mature artist. The new Williams 
work interested as an example of mod- 
ern British music. The Massenet Suite 
won high praise, not only because it af- 
forded an opportunity of hearing the 
sterling artist, Georges Miquelle, in the 
‘cello solo, but because of the diversified 
treatment Mr. Kolar accorded each epi- 
sode. 

Grace Denton. inaugurated her Temple 
subscription course with a concert given 


S INTEREST DETROIT 


by Lucrezia Bori and the Tipica Or- 
chestra on Nov. 13. Despite the fact 
that the Temple Auditorium seats 5000 
persons, it was filled. Miss Bori was in 
excellent voice and, as always, gave a 
polished, extremely intelligent and musi- 
cianly performance. Her Spanish group 
proved the most popular of the three, 
but she achieved beautiful effects in “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair”. The 
Tipica Orchestra played music of the 
tuneful variety and shared honors with 
Miss Bori. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink on Nov. 15 
drew an audience to Arcadia Auditorium 
that overflowed the standing room and 
filled the stage. Mme. Schumann Heink 
was her most gracious self and dispensed 
encores with a prodigal hand. Numbers 
such as “Allerseelen” and the “Eri- 
kénig” displayed the artistry of which 
she is mistress, no less than did the 
simple favorites which have endeared 
her to the public. Her program was 
fully doubled in length, and even then 
her audience seemed loath to leave. 
Florence Hardemann played several vio- 
lin solos. 

Alexander Koshetz and his Ukrainian 
National Chorus provided one of the 
finest choral concerts of the season when 
they appeared in Arcadia Auditorium 
on Nov. 11. Their program contained 
folk-tunes of many countries, including 
several American songs. The Choir pro- 
duced the effect of a perfectly balanced 
orchestra and achieved marvelous color- 
ings, under the skillful direction of Mr. 
Koshetz. 

The Tuesday Musicale 
Maurice Dumesnil in the Masonic 
Temple on Nov. 7. Mr. Dumesnil opened 
the program with twelve Debussy pre- 
ludes, following them with the Chopin 
Sonata in B Flat Minor and a Chopin 
group, played on a piano which once be- 
longed to Chopin. He impressed as an 
earnest musician of considerable tech- 
nical ability. He was hospitably re- 
ceived and added encores. 

At least one musical event is sched- 
uled for each day of the present fort- 
night. They are all attractions of 
major importance, however, so that the 
audiences are, almost invariably, large 
ones. 


presented 





ALFVEN NOVELTY FEATURED BY HERTZ 


Mary Lewis Appears with 
Orchestra at Golden 
Gate 


By Marjorie M. Fisher 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27.—Alfred 


Hertz, presented the following program 
at the third pair of San Francisco Sym- 


phony concerts in the Curran Theater: 


Overture “Coriolan”’..........Beethoven 


Symphony in D.................Mozart 

Rhapsody, “Schelomo,” for ’Cello and 
. _ . ASS perry Bloch 

Rhapsody, “Midsommarvaka”’....Alfven 


Michel Penha was the soloist. The 
theater was filled on Friday afternoon, 
(the radio broadcasting of the Sunday 
concerts has in no way decreased the 
Friday attendance) and the audience 
was unusually demonstrative for a Fri- 
day gathering. 

The concert had a fine start with the 
Overture, and was delightful in every 
respect—a welcome innovation with its 
typical charm and joyous moods. 

Bloch’s “Schelomo” was introduced to 
San Francisco some years ago, when 
Horace Britt was solo ’cellist. The hear- 
ing on Nov. 12 disclosed new beauties; 
both Mr. Penha and the orchestra were 
at their best. Mr. Bloch was in the 
audience and Mr. Penha graciously di- 
verted the applause toward him, with 
the result that both soloist and composer 
were given ovations. 

Alfven’s Rhapsody had never before 
been played in San Francisco and was 
a captivating novelty. Filled with deli- 
cacy, beauty and merriment, and based 
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on Swedish folk-themes, it was a delight. 

Mary Lewis gave the second concert 
in the Elwyn series before an audience 
of 4000 in the Civic Auditorium, and 
gave pleasure by the beauty of her voice, 
her intelligent interpretations and her 
gracious personality. Miss Lewis’ musi- 
cianship and beautiful phrasing were re- 
vealed in “Deh vieni” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” Her flawless enuncia- 
tion was conspicuous in English songs 
by Monro, Lidgey, Molloy, Ware, Farley, 
Curran, Schindler and Foster. German 
and French songs by Brahms, Strauss, 
Debussy and Fauré and “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise” further disclosed Miss 


Lewis’ ability to enter into the spirit of 
a song with the combined art of the 
story teller and the actress. Lester 
Hodges played some of the finest accom- 
paniments we have heard in months. 





Artistry Illumines Detroit Concerts 

DETROIT, Nov. 27.—Karola Zagorska 
recently made her first Detroit appear- 
ance in the Frank Bishop Studios. Mme. 
Zagorska is a Polish soprano of intellec- 
tual, as well as vocal and dramatic, 
gifts. She made a favorable impression. 
Frank Bishop provided the piano sup- 
port. Margot Castellanos gave a pro- 
gram of French songs before the Alli- 
ance Francaise on Nov. 10. The Tues- 
day Musicale held a morning meeting in 
the auditorium of the Women’s City 
Club on Nov. 16. The program was an 
American one, arranged by Mrs. Leon- 
ard Reaume and presented by Martha 
Bartholomew and Mrs. Walter Pirie. 
pianists: Viola Geist Scully and Harriet 
Story Macfarlane, vocalists; Helen Si- 
ers, violinist; and Gertrude Heinze Greer 
and Lillian Lachman Silver, accompan 
ists. M. McD. F. 





Des Moines Opens Civic Series With 
Performance of “Namiko San” 

Des MOoINgES, Nov. 27.—The Des 
Moines Civic Music Association opened 
its series of five programs on Nov. 12 ir 
the Coliseum, presenting the Manhattan 
Opera Company in “Namiko San” by 
Aldo Franchetti. The composer con- 
ducted, and Tamaki Miura delighted a 
large audience with her singing of the 
leading soprano réle. Sergei Radamsky, 
the tenor, also came in for a large share 
of applause. The opera was preceded by 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, featuring 
Andreas Paviey. Genevieve Wheat Baa! 
is chairman of the program committee 


for the year. H. C. 


Chopin Club Gives Providence Program 

PROVIDENCE, Nov. 27.—Armistice Day 
was chosen by the Chopin Club as the 
date of its November meeting and musi- 
cale, in the ballroom of the Providence- 
Biltmore Hotel. Participants were 
Helen Schanck, Gwendolen Gray Strana- 
han, Gertrude Joseffy Chase, Agnes 
Coutanche Burk, and Henrietta Staton. 

nN. B. FP. 
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DORIS DOE 


CONTRALTO 


Chicago and Minneapolis 


Critics Unanimous in Praise 


CHICAGO RECITAL NOV. 14th 





Evening American, Nov. 15, 1926 


At the Goodman Theater, | heard Doris 
Doe. another fine contralto, in her Ger 
man group, part of a well-chosen, very 
interesting program. Miss Doe's voice 
is beautiful im quality. full-throated, 
eemerous in volume, used with technical 
fimish. and an intelligent use of shading 
Her diction, too, is faultless She was 
wery successful, and is, in my opinion, 
one of the best recitalists of the season 


Daily Journal, Nor. 15, 1926 


Another contralto, Doris Doe, previously 
heard here. returned yesterday afternoon, 
and in the enjoyable recital she gave at 
the Goodman, made known she is an ex- 
pert and delightful singer. the best pos- 
sible sort of representative of the new 
generation of American artists. A pleas- 
ant highly individual and perfectly 
mastered voice was well used throughout 
an interesting program in which Robert 
Macdonald piayed excellent accompani 
ments 


Evening Post, Nov. 15, 1926 


Miss Doe has a contralto voice of good 
quality. range and volume 


Daily Tribune, Nov. 15, 1926 


Doris Doe, at the Goodman, has a voice 
of a more brilliant type, with a splendid, 
sweeping, dashing manner, also with fine 
range and power. A group of unfa- 
miliar French songs was interesting at 
all times and thrilling at the best. She 
ought to be able to sing anything. 


Daily News, Nov. 15, 1926 


Doris Doe, contralto, sang with beautiful 
vocal qualities, with a feeling for the 
music, with a voice which has both 
power and pliability, and with an in- 
gratiating stage presence 


Herald and Examiner, Nov. 15, 
1926 


Another contralto, Doris Doe, sang at 
the Goodman and presented reasons why 
her name no longer should be considered 
a synonym for anonymity. For a singer 
whose high spirits run almost consistent- 
ly to the level of joyousness, she seems 
to have devoted unusual care to the 
development of a voice which is good. 
It is serviceable and responsive as well 
as sturdy enough to serve as a vehicle 
for an admirable enthusiasm 


SOLOIST MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY NOV. 2\st 





Daily Star, Nov. 22, 1926 
Doris Doe Pleasing Singer 


Her voice is a very obedient and polished 
ome and the singer's grasp of her material 
was really outstanding in all particulars, 
intelligence and diligence and good 
musicianship The audience encored her 
and she sang “Hills” by Arthur Gutier 
man to music by Frank Laforge 


Evening Tribune, Nov. 22, 1926 
Miss Doe was a stranger here, but is 
no longer, for her voice and art have 
won her a place among the many who 
have sung to their honor in Minneapolis. 
It is always a matter of regret that so 
few of the great composers knew how to 
write for the true contralto voice. Miss 
Doe's voice has a large and comfortable 
range, bit Debussy’s song roves too 
frequently into that heavenly sphere 
reserved for sopranos and exacts too 
much from the singer without having 
sufficient musical compensation to quali- 
fy it for so doing. 


The Journal, Nov. 22, 1926 


singing always true to pitch 
good impression, es- 


“Samson et Delila.” 


The Verdi was much more 
and here the splendid voice of the singer 
roved with perfect freedom, but it 
reserved for the encore, 


clear and pleasing, 


Thy Sweet Voice,” 
her second extra 
coeur” aria from both vocal art and 


of a high grade. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


and P. O. Box 446, 106 Central Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 





“My Heart at 


measure of Miss Doe's work. 
interpretative skill 
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Memorial Conserts Embrace 
Chief Works—Levitzki 
Appears 


By Eugene Stinson 

CHIcaGo, Nov. 27.—Frederick Stock 
presented Mischa Levitzki as soloist in 
the Chicago Symphony’s second Bee- 
thoven program of the season in Orches- 
tra Hall the afternoon of Nov. 19 and 
the evening of Nov. 20. The list in- 
cluded the Overture to “The Creatures 
of Prometheus”; the Polonaise, tran- 
scribed for string orchestra, from the 
Serenade for violin, viola and ’cello; the 
third piano concerto, and the “Eroica”’ 
Symphony. 


Large audiences applauded efficient 





PROVIDENCE CONCERTS 





Maria Iacovino, Soprano, Applauded in 
Program—Club Musicale Given 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 27.—Maria 
Iacovino, a gifted young soprano, and 
pupil of the New England Conservatory, 
who a year ago returned from four 
years’ study in Italy, was heard before 
a large audience of Rhode Island club 
women in Froebel Hall on Nov. 15. Her 
accompanist, Oscar Lozzi, also con- 
tributed a group of solos. Miss Iacovino 
sang arias from “Tosca” and “Madama 
Butterfly” with brilliance. She won much 
applause and gave several encores. Her 

rogram included also songs by Handel, 

atts, Bennett, Cadman and other com- 
posers. 

While in Italy, Miss Iacovino appeared 
in opera as Mimi and Micaela. She 
has been engaged to appear in these 
réles with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in the spring. The annual concert 
of the Monday Morning Musical Club 
was given in Memorial Hall of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Mrs. Harold 
J. Gross, is president. The concert was 
for the benefit of the student’s loan fund. 

The vocal ensemble was heard in num- 
bers by Gretchaninoff, Respighi, Cyril 
Scott and Fourdrain. Berrick Schloss, 
eonductor of the University Glee Club, 


coached and conducted the ensemble. 
The singers were Marjorie Atkinson, 
Mildred Blanding, Olive De Wolf, 


Mildred Mathewson Foote, Mary Colt 
Gross, Elsie Lovell Hankins, May Stock- 
well Hiller, Elizabeth N. W. Hopkins, 
Margaret Lally, Marian Lovell, Marian 
McGregor, Ada Holding Miller, Esther 
Mott, Ruth Nichols Phillipps, Helen 
Schanck, Marguerite W. Shaftoe, Hope 
Sessions Shaw, Helen Capron Strickler, 
Ruth Tripp, Edith Gyllenberg Waxberg, 
Sarah E. Wheelwright, May Whitehead 
and Mabel Woolsey. In a number for 
strings, Tchaikovsky’s Serenade, Wassily 
Besekirsky, coach and_ conductor, 
brought out smoothness and beauty of 
tone. The players were Bertha Louise 
Bixby, Helen Gorden, Mary Brooks, 
Jessie F. Chase, Laura Gladding, Helen 
Tyler Grant, Alice Hunt, Loraine John- 
son, Helen Keenan, Ruth Moulton, Eva 
L. Roberts, Barbara Smith, Helen Vin- 
ing, Katherine Vining, Louise Water- 
man, and also the Messrs. Victor Aberg, 
Everard Appleton, George Hiller and 
James Stuart. ’Cello quartets were de- 
lightfully played by Katherine Vining, 
Barbara Smith, Louise Waterman and 
Hazel Baker. A movement from the 
Concerto in A Minor of Grieg, was given 
by Gertrude Joseffy Chase, accompanied 
by Beatrice Warden Roberts. N. B. P. 


Cowell Takes Forearm Technic to San 
Jose 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 27.—Henry 
Cowell introduced his compositions and 
his “forearm technic” to San Jose re- 
cently during the assembly hour of the 
State Teachers’ College. In a brief 
lecture-recital, Mr. Cowell convinced his 
hearers of his sincerity of purpose and 
fascinated his audience with his realistic 
musical transcriptions of the phenomena 
of nature, such as the ocean’s roar in 
“The Tides of Manaunaun,” the sighing 
of the wind in “The Banshee,” and de- 
lighted with the humor of his “Amiable 
Conversation” and “Advertisement.” 

M. M. F. 


Creindler, a 
fifteen-year-old violinist, appeared in re- 
cital in Scottish Rite Hall recently in a 
program that was worthy of an artist 
many years her senior. 





STOCK’S BEETHOVEN LIST IS EXTENSIVE 


performances by Mr. Levitzki, in which 
a consummate technic and a _ positive 
style were equally notable. An interest- 
ing cadenza was believed to be his com- 
position. The Symphony was read with 
authority, especially as concerns the first 
movement, which Mr. Stock has seldom 
conducted with more élan. Towards the 
close of one program, however, wind in- 
struments slipped away from the pitch 
of the strings. The Polonaise proved 
delightful, even though it is an early 
work, and the Overture was also en- 
joyed. 

The Chicago Symphony is entering 
upon a particularly comprehensive cele- 
bration of Beethoven’s centennial. Each 
of the symphonies will be played, as 
well as the three last piano concertos, 
the violin concerto and the chief over- 
tures. The Missa Solemnis is scheduled 
for March. A _ substantial representa- 
tion of Beethoven will be made in the 
orchestra’s Tuesday matinée subscrip- 
tion course likewise. The number of 
week-end programs to be devoted to this 
scheme has not yet been determined. 
Unless two symphonies are included in 
the same list, it seems probable that the 
number of memorial programs will total 
at least seven more. 

Since the orchestra repeated its No- 
vember program for children on Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week, the popular 
concert was held that week on Wednes- 
day evening. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, Glazounoff’s Overture “So- 
lennelle,” three of Edward German’s 
“Henry VIII” Dances and the Waltz 
from “Fledermaus” were played under 
the interesting leadership of Eric De- 
Lamarter. Franz Polesny, a _ talented 
member of the orchestra, won hearty 
acknowledgment for a finished perform- 
ance of the Romanza and Finale from 
the D Minor Violin Concerto of Wieni- 
awski. 


Newark Thrilled by 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 27.—Under the 
auspices of the Essex County Council 
for Religious Education, the Dayton 
Westminster Choir, led by John Finley 
Williamson, gave one of the most notable 
concerts heard here in several years. 
The variety of tone color, purity of in- 
tonation, clearness of diction,- and 
genuineness of feeling so impressed the 
audience gathered in the First Presby- 
terian Church that five encores were re- 


Dayton Choir 





quired. The last, the benediction, “The 
Lord Bless You and Keep You,” was 
followed by a silence which was a 
greater tribute than the vociferous ap- 
plause which greeted such numbers as 
Brahms’ Fuge on Psalm 51, Arnold Men- 
delssohn’s Easter Motet, and Clarence 
Dickinson’s “List to the Lark.” The so- 
prano soloist, not mentioned by name in 
the program, sang expressively the solo 
portions of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
and Fisher’s “Goin’ Home,” added as 
an encore. ,. ee 


CONCERTS IN CLEVELAND 


Flonzaley Quartet Plays Work by Helff- 
ter—Soprano Recital Pleases 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—The second con- 
cert in the Chamber Music Society Series 
brought a program of rare interest and 
beauty by the Flonzaley Quartet in Wade 
Park ballroom. 

The playing of this distinguished 
group has long since reached perfection, 
and on this occasion added even more 
laurels to those already earned. Music 
by Mozart and Schumann was beauti- 
fully played and a novelty was offered 
in a manuscript composition by Ernesto 
Helffter. 

Caroline Hudson Alexander, soprano, 
assisted by Parker Bailey, pianist, gave 
a recital in Wade Park ballroom recently. 
Mrs. Alexander pleased her audience in 
numbers by Brahms, Henschel, Kreisler, 
Goossens, Charpentier and Aubert. Mr. 


Bailey played pieces by Brahms and 
Schumann. He also supplied discrimi- 
nating accompaniments. Pr. @. BD. 


Newark Is Won by Damrosch Forces 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 27.—An attrac- 
tive program was given by the New 
York Symphony, with Walter Damrosch 
conducting, as the final event in the 
series presented by Salaam Temple in 
the Mosque. There was much applause 
for orchestra and conductor; and Mr. 
Damrosch added, as a special number, 
Debussy’s “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” 
prefacing the performance with an ex- 


planation of the music. Other numbers 
were Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 
“Les Préludes” by Liszt, Berlioz’ 


“Rakoczy” March, and the Overture to 
“Le Roi d’Ys.” Anna Case, soprano 
soloist, was greatly applauded. She 
sang “Dich, teure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and a group of short songs. 
Fr. @. 





WASHINGTON HAILS 
MANHATTAN GUESTS 


Orchestras from New York 
and Residents Give 


Concerts 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 27.—The T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau presented the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Willem Mengelberg, 
in its first concert of the Washington 
series in the National Theater on a re- 
cent afternoon. 


The program included Casella’s Ballet 
Suite, “‘La Giara,” with Charles Strat- 
ton as soloist; the two Suites for Small 
Orchestra of Stravinsky, and the “Don 
Quixote” of Strauss. There was much 
that was new and interesting in this 
list; the charm of the Casella music was 
only surpassed by the humor of Stra- 
vinsky, but outdone in turn by the music 
of Strauss. The ’cello solo work of 
Cornelius Van Vliet and the viola solo 
of Leon Barzin, Jr., were well played. 

Katie Wilson-Greene opened the series 
of New York Symphony concerts under 
Walter Damrosch, in Poli’s Theater, be- 
fore a well-filled house. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, was the 
soloist, playing the Concerto in A Minor 
by Bach and Ravel’s “Tzigane.” The 
orchestra played the Chopin-Aubert “La 
Nuit Ensorcelée.” Mr. Damrosch opened 
the program with Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 35 and closed it with his ever- 
favorite Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.’ 
Debussy’s “Fétes” proved a high-water 
mark. 

Minna Niemann, Washington pianist, 
has given several recitals during the 
month, one in the Gunston Hall for the 
students of the Gunston Seminary, and 
another before the Washington Club. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass; 


Flora McGill Keefer, contralto; Lucy 
Brickenstein, pianist, and Esther 


Cutchin, pianist, recently gave an all- 
Bach program before the Arts Club. 
Mrs. Eugene Byrnes, president of the 
Friday Morning Club, was hostess. 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 








The roving spirit which brought 
Clair Eugenia Smith, prima donna 
soprano, to New York on the Levia- 
than, after a week-end trip to Paris 


recently, will send her once more to 
Hawaii this month, when she will put 





the finishing touches on her Hawaiian 
symphony. 

Mme. Smith’s most recent visit to 
the Pacific Islands, made last spring, 
awakened a very intense interest in 
the native Oriental music. She has 
already sung Japanese and Chinese 








lyrics in this country, and her Ha- 
waiian symphony will be her next 
work to repay the celestial countries’ 
generous welcome of the occidental 
music she brought to them. 

Mme. Smith is at present enjoying 
a vacation in Atlantic City. 
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GALLI-CURCI IS STAR 
OF COAST SCHEDULE 


Los Angeles Also Applauds 
Concerts by Resident 


Musicians 
By Hal Davidson Crain 





Los ANGELES, Nov. 27.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci recently paid her first visit 
to Los Angeles in three seasons, appear- 
ing at the initial concert of the Behymer 
Thursday night Auditorium series. As 
usual, the diva had the assistance of 
Homer Samuels at the piano, and 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist. The audi- 
ence completely filled the Auditorium. 

The limpid tones of Mme. Galli-Curci 


and her gracious personality again held 
sway, moving her hearers to thunderous 
demonstrations of approval. The pro- 
gram ranged from old Italian airs and 
florid numbers to familiar spirituals and 
folk-songs, including “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” “Lindy Lou,” “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Clavelitos.” ‘The peak of 
interest was reached when the singer 
played her own accompaniment in one 
of her encores. 

No more artistic work during the eve- 
ning was heard than in “Star vincino” 
by Rosa, “Chi vuol la zingarella” by 
Paisiello and a recitative and romance 
from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah.” 

The program was varied with piano 
solos by Mr. Samuels, who played De- 
bussy’s “Prelude Eccentric,” Palmgren’s 
“May Night” and Bax’ “Country Tune” 
with refined taste and delightful color. 

Mme. Galli-Curci and her party, in- 
cluding Lawrence Evans of her man- 
agerial firm, Evans & Salter, made Los 
Angeles their headquarters for a fort- 
night, visiting San Diego, Long Beach 
and other cities for concert appearances. 

Recitals by Los Angeles artists have 
attracted interested audiences to various 
halls. Hortense: Barnhart Jones, mezzo- 
soprano, presented a worthwhile program 
in the Biltmore ballroom. Her numbers 
ranged from an aria from “L’Amico 
Fritz” and songs of an earlier period 
to two songs by Mary Holmes Daniels of 
Los Angeles, and a number by Mrs. M. 
Hennion Robinson, who was the efficient 
accompanist. Miss Jones sang with un- 
derstanding and musicianship. 

Kari Aarvold, a young Norwegian 
pianist, gave a concert in Chickering 
Hall the same evening, assisted by Ches- 
ter Watson, tenor. Miss Aarvold re- 
vealed genuine talent in a conventional 
program that included Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata and works by Mo- 
zart, Chopin, Smetana and Skriabin. 
Technical brilliance, combined with re- 
fined taste, make her work interesting. 
She shared the applause with Mr. Wat- 
son, who sang songs by Handel, Hayden 
Wood and Grace Adele Freeby in com- 
mendable style. 

A program of chamber music, given 
by the Timmer String Quartet, pleased 
a discriminating audience in the Bilt- 
more music room. On the list were 
numbers by Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn and Glazounoff, and an inter- 
esting novelty by B. van Sigtenhorst- 
Meyer. 


Cleveland Club Gives Matinée Program 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—The first after- 
noon concert of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club was presented in the Hotel Statler 
ballroom recently. The program was of 
exceptional interest. Robert Wallace, 
head of the violin department of Uni- 
versity School, was the guest artist; he 
played music by Fauré, Svendsen, Sara- 
sate and Nachez. Ida M. Reeder and 
Mrs. H. W. Baker gave fine two-piano 
numbers by von Wilm, Converse and 
Weber. Isabella Aldis’ rich mezzo-so- 
prano voice was heard in a Handel aria 
and a group of French, German and 
English songs. F. M. B. 


San Carloans End Pittsburgh Series 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 27.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company concluded its season in 
the Alvin Theater on Nov. 13. The first 
half of the week has already been re- 
ported in MusIcAL AMERICA. On Thurs- 
day “Rigoletto” was given with Mmes. 
Escobar and Schalker, Messrs. Tafuro, 
Conati and Mongelli in leading réles. On 
Friday we heard “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” the principals being 
Mmes. Saroya, Glade, des Rosiers, 
Messrs. Tafuro, Interrante, Voltolini and 


Conati. Saturday afternoon brought 
“Madama Butterfly,” with Mmes. Onuki 
and Schalker, Messrs. Onofrei, Lulli and 
Mongelli. On Saturday evening, for the 
last performance, “Il Trovatore” was 
sung by Mmes. Jacobo and Schalker, 
Messrs. Voltolini, Lulli and Mongelli. 
All the artists and the conductor, Carlo 
Peroni, were recipients of plenteous ap- 
plause at all performances. Edith Tay- 
lor Thomson was the local manager. 


E. B. 


WHITHORNE NOVELTY HEARD 





St. Leuis Symphony Presents Cortot as 
Seleist Under Ganz’ Baton 


St. Louts, Nov. 27.—The St. Louis 
Symphony, under the direction of 
Rudolph Ganz, gave its third pair of 
concerts with Alfred Cortot as soloist. 
The Overture to “Phédre.” Emerson 
Whithorne’s “New York Nights and 
Days,” Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 
and Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A 
Minor combined to form the most satis- 
fying program so far presented this 
year. 

Mr. Cortot’s performance was master- 
ly in its intelligence, sympathy, and 
temperament. The orchestral part was 
so finished as to leave nothing to be 
desired, as was evidenced by Mr. Cortot’s 
gracious acknowledgment to the con- 
ductor. 

The novelty number was “New York 
Nights and Days.” The Symphony was, 
after slight initial raggedness, ably pre- 
sented. The strings, always a depend- 
able part of Mr. Ganz’ material, played 


splendidly. Their work in the pizzicato 
third movement was rapturously re- 
ceived. Susan L. Cost. 


Louise Homer Sings in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Nov. 27.—Louise Homer ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan Theater re- 
cently under the local management of 
Marjory Cowan. Mme. Homer brought 
into the play the vocal artistry which 
has gained her fame. Of especial inter- 
est in the program were songs by Sid- 





ney Homer—“General Booth Enters 
Heaven,” and “How’s My Boy?” Eliza- 
beth Alexander was at the piano. 

D. S. C. 


REINER’S MEN GIVE 


Mendelssohn Choir Sings, 
Francis Macmillen and 
Dohnanyi Heard 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 27.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, 
played two programs in Syria Mosque on 
Nov. 19 and 20. The Friday evening 
program was as follows: 

Overture, “Leonore” No. 3....Beethoven 


Ge BOGL Miss sicescesesc Beethoven 
“The Swan of Tuonela”......... Sibelius 
. 2 fears Debussy 
Overture to “Tannhiauser’”’...... Wagner 


The seldom-playe¢d symphony received 
a thoroughgoing treatment. The Sibelius 
and Debussy novelties created a deep 
stir—especially the profound work of 
Sibelius. 

The Saturday afternoon program was: 


“Surprise” Symphony............ Haydn 
“Chant du Rossignol”........ Stravinsky 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra’”’...... Strauss 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz”..... Weber 


Once again the classic lines of Haydn 
paved the way to the modernistic Stra- 
vinsky, and the neo-realism of Strauss. 
A larger audience responded to each 
program. The concerts were sponsored 
by the Pittsburgh Orchestra Associa- 
tion. On Friday afternoon the orchestra 
gave a children’s concert, conducted by 
Rudolph Thomas, assistant conductor, 
when a large gathering of children be- 
stowed generous applause. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi gave an outstand- 
ing piano recital in Carnegie Music Hall 
on Nov. 18, under the auspices of the Art 
Society. Mr. Dohnanyi’s audience was 
a discriminating one, and was completely 
enraptured with his style of pianism. 
The program contained some of the pi- 
anist’s own works, as well as music by 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Brahms. Mr. 
Dohnanyi had not appeared here for 
twenty-six years, and elicited a hearty 
welcome. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, 
conductor, gave its first concert of the 
season in Carnegie Music Hall on Nov. 
22. This choir does remarkable work 
and ranks high among the choral bodies 


PITTSBURGH SERIES 


of the country. On this occasion the 
Cincinnati Symphony rendered its co- 
operation, under Fritz Reiner. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Introduction to ““Khovantchina,” 


Moussorgsky 
2 oo, s eee Ravel 
ye - -§ & ”  ”.. ere Holst 
“Hayman Of Praise’ .<.sccsce Mendelssohn 


The first two numbers were brilliantly 
conducted by Mr. Reiner. 

The Gustav Holst work received its 
first hearing here, and impressed as ex- 
ceedingly dramatic and beautiful music. 
It was given a wonderful performance 
by the choir and orchestra, under Mr. 
Lunt, who again revealed himself as a 
choral conductor of foremost rank. The 
Mendelssohn was also well performed 
under Mr. Lunt. Soloists were Dorothy 
Mussler, soprano; Alta V. Shuls, con- 
tralto, and Wesley Howard, tenor, all of 
whom created favorable impressions. 
Mildred Fey was at the piano and Earl 
Mitchell at the organ. 7 

Edith Taylor Thomson presented 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, in recital, 
in Carnegie Music Hall, on Nov. 23. The 
artist was greeted by a fine audience, 
which was most cordial in expressions of 
approval. Mr. Macmillen was in excel- 
lent form and played a diversified pro- 
gram. His accompanist was Ralph 
Angell. 

At the monthly meeting of the local 
chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Daniel R. Phillippi gave an in- 
teresting organ recital in the Church of 
the Ascension. 

The De Reszké Singers appeared in 
Carnegie Music Hall on Nov. 25, and 
were well received. Wil! Rogers ap- 
peared on the same program. 


Fort Leavenworth Club Hears Leaven- 
worth Artists 


ForT LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Nov. 27.— 
A large audience was entertained re- 
cently at a meeting of the Fort Leaven- 
worth Music Club by members of the 
Leavenworth (City) Music Club. Those 
appearing were Irma Tholen, violinist; 
Mary Caffery, soprano, and Louise 
French. Mrs. Arthur Wilson and Kath- 
ryn King Rutherford were the accom- 
panists. y. a 
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ARTISTS SHARE IN 
TEXAS CONVENTION 


Talent of State Figures Highly 


in Sessions of Women’s 
Clubs 


By Cora E. Behrends 

DaLias, Nov. 27.—The twenty-ninth 

annual convention of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was held here on 
five days. All sessions were opened 
with songs under the leadership of 
Mrs. F. L. Carson of San Antonio, di- 
rector of musical education. Mrs. Carson 
offered a silver loving cup for the dis- 
trict having the best original song and 
the one best sung. This was won by the 
seventh district, Mrs. W. B. Price of 
Lubbock president. 
_ The second prize, a silver loving cup, 
offered by Mrs. R. T. Skiles, chairman of 
music, was won by the third district, 
Mrs. H. E. Jones of Celeste president. 

On president’s evening the following 
artists were presented: Enrique Raso- 
plo, Gertrude Mandelstamme, Lockie 
Marshall Pyle, Juanita Blair Price, Mrs. 
L. L. Jester. Mrs. J. U. Fields of Has- 
kell, state president, delivered her mes- 
sage on “The Spirit of Beauty.” 

The following evening there were num- 
bers by Hedley Gooper, Augusta Bates 
Coleman, Pearl Calhoun Davis and Ma- 
rion Douglas Martin. 

Anna Pinkerton Baker, Blanche Mor- 
ton Alexander, the Hemphill Double 
Quartet, Andrew Hemphill directing; 
Dr. J. B. Cranfill and J. B. Pryor, Mary 
Douthit, Mrs. Charles F. Smith and the 
North Texas Bank Quartet appeared the 
next day. 

The fourth day artists were Virginia 
England Estes, Kathryn Ruth Brown, 
Mrs. W. W. Brown, Mrs. Joe E. Largent, 
Ala Saunders. That evening was “fine 
arts evening,” opening with a massed 
women’s chorus, directed by Earle D. 
Behrends. There were soloists—Ger 
trude Mandelstamme, Mrs. Eugene B. 
Lawson, Julia Graham Chariton, accom- 
panist. 

A tableau, “The Bible as Literature,” 
by members of the fine arts department, 
was directed by Mrs. H. N. Peters, and 
a lecture on canvases displayed on the 
stage, painted by local artists, completed 
the program. 

The final day the musical numbers 
were given by Mrs. F. E. Valentine, 
Henri La Bontiy. An address on “Our 
Own American Music” was given by 
Mrs. Lawson. 





Hawaiian Operetta Is Preduced 


HONOLULU, Nov. 13-—-The Hawaiiar 
operetta, “The Prince of Hawaii,” was 
sung by an all-Hawaiian cast of sixty 
for a week in the Princess Theater. 
Charles E. King, the composer, an- 
nounced that he would take the produc- 
tion to the mainland, opening in the 
Majestic Theater in Los Angeles in 
December, with professional singers in 
the principal réles and a Hawaiian cho- 
rus. Tandy McKenzie is to sing the 
title réle. Principal réles here were 
taken by Raymond Kinney, Joseph 
Kamakau, Teresa Andrews and Mabel 
Whittle. 

The operetta is chiefly interesting for 
its effort to reproduce old customs and 
ceremonies, and for hula dances and 
ancient Hawaiian chanting, to the ac- 
companiment of gourds and hula drums 
of sharkskin. Cc. G. 


Cleveland Club Presents Jeseph Fuchs 
and Arthur Leesser 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—The Fortnightly 
Musical Club presented two distinguished 
Cleveland artists to a large audience in 
the Hote] Statler at the first evening 
concert of the season. The performers 
were Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and Arthur Loes- 
ser, pianist, now a member of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music faculty. Together 
they played with tone that had great 
resonance and depth. The program con- 
tained Reger’s Suite, “In the Old Style.” 
a tuneful sonatina by Schubert and 
Franck’s Sonata. F. M. B. 


Cleveland Appreciates Organ Recitals 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—The Wednesday 
evening organ recitals of Arthur W. 
Quimby in the Cleveland Museum of Art 
are filling a great need. Mr. Quimby had 
the capable assistance of Helene p< Boome 
dinger, contralto, on a recent program. 
Her rich voice was effective in songs by 


Handel and Tchaikovsky. Mr. Quimby’s 
group comprised an attractive list of 
works by Bach, Dupré, Bridge, Schu- 
mann, Henselt and Franck. The Sun- 
day afternoon recitals, with the program 
repeated throughout the month, are a 
source of inspiration to students. This 
month’s program contains a Scherzo by 
Douglas Moore, former curator of the 
musical department at the Museum. It 
was he who conceived the idea of repeat- 
ing the monthly program. F. M. B 








Children are Stars 
in Fairy Tale Opera 


ULAUNNT 


Photo by Baron Missakian 


Darwin Bowen as “Hinsel,” and Pauline 
Small as “Gretel,” as They Appeared in a 
Unique Performance of Humperdinck’s 
Opera Given in Kansas City 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Nov. 27.—Hdnsel 
and Gretel left their broom-making to 
dance around a pot of milk and were 
driven forthwith into the forest where 
lived a wicked old witch who baked 
children into gingerbread. Into the pen 
went Hénsel to be fattened with apples 
2nd raisins. Round and round rode the 
witch until into the oven she plopped, 
pushed by the wee Gretel. And all the 
little gingerbread boys and girls who 
made up the paling of the fence around 
the witch’s cottage turned into real little 
boys and girls—just as they have done 
hundreds of times before to the tune of 
Humperdinck’s music. 

But it was no usual performance of 
“Hansel and Gretel’”—this one given the 
week of Nov. 8 in Kansas City, in Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium. It was the first of the 
public school’s music educational series 
given for more than 10,000 children and 
children had the leading parts. Darwin 
Bowen, age thirteen, was Hénsel and 
Pauline Small, age fourteen, Gretel. 

Nita Taylor was convincing as the 
Mother. Stanley Deacon, to whom goes 
eredit for the excellent direction of the 
opera, infused the same high standards 
in his portrayal of the Father. Mrs. M. 
A. Summerour, as the Witch; Laura 
Townsley-McCoy, Dew Fairy, and 
Thelma Marty-Gilbert as the Sand Man, 
each gave impressive interpretations of 
their réles. The chorus of Ginger Bread 
Children was sung by pupils of Ban- 
eroft, Westport Junior High, Horace 
Mann, William Cullen Bryant and 
Border Star schools. The ballet was 
arranged by Martha Faugh. Mabell 
Glenn, Margaret Lowery and Esther 
Darnell assisted in the general direction 
of the performance. 

By no means the least important con- 
tribution was N. DeRubertis and the 
Little Symphony, who shared generously 
in the success of the production. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


Melchior and Flesch Appear in Iowa 


CeparR FALLS, Iowa, Nov. 27.—Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor, and Carl Flesch, vio- 
linist, recently gave a concert at Iowa 
State Teachers’ College. Mr. Flesch 
played a Handel group, arranged by 
himself; Paganini’s Concerto in D; 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” and 
Brahms’ “Hungarian” Dance. Mr. Mel- 
chior gave compositions by Strauss, an 
excerpt from “Die Walkiire,” Grieg’s “I 
Leve Thee” and “Awake from Thy 
Slumber” by Heiser. B. C. 


McCORMACK HEARD B 


Symphony Opens Series for 
Children—Pianist in 
“Pop” Concert 
By Susan L. Cost 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—John Mc- 
Cormack was heard in recital at the 
Coliseum on Nov. 16 before an audience 
of more than 4000. Mr. McCormack 
showed his familiar beauty of legato 
song. His program began with an air 
from Peri’s “Euridice” and “Let Us Not 
Rest” from the cantata of that name 
by Bach, sung with ease and perfect 
control of voice. The next group was 
composed of works by Respighi, Gran- 
ville Bantock and Elgar. Mr. McCor- 
mack gave a group of Irish folk-songs 
and numbers by Kennedy Russell, Edwin 
Schneider and Blanche Seaver. His en- 
cores included Mendelssohn’s “On Wings 
of Song.” Mr. Schneider was at the 
piano for the singer, and also gave two 
interesting solo groups. The concert 
was under the management of Elizabeth 
Cueny. 

On a recent Thursday the St. Louis 
Symphony gave the first concert of its 
second series for children. The audi- 
ence was made up of pupils of private 
and parochial schools of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County. The same program 
was offered as was given previously, 
and included Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March,” the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony, No. 1; Beethoven’s 
“Creation Hymn,” Moszkowski’s “Mala- 
guena” and Chaminade’s Concert Piece 
for flute and orchestra, in which John 
Kiburz, solo flutist of the orchestra, 
again distinguished himself. 

The second “pop” concert of the St. 
Louis Symphony season was focussed 
upon the first St. Louis appearance of 
Clara Rabinovitch, Rumanian pianist. 
Miss Rabinovitch played the Larghetto 
and Allegro vivace from the Chopin 
Concerto No. 2, in F Minor. Her in- 
terpretation was characterized by intel- 
ligence. Even to the much-tried Waltz 
in C sharp minor, which as encore ap- 


Y ST. LOUIS THRONG 


peased the clamorous audience, she 
brought a vigorous freshness. 

The Symphony, in its customary able 
fashion, gave the “Wedding March” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the Overture to “The 
Carnival of Venice” by Ambroise 
Thomas, two numbers from the ballet 
“Laurin” by Moszkowski; “Adagio 


Pathétique,” by Godard, and Johann 
Strauss’ Waltzes from “The Gypsy 
Baron.” The Overture was well re- 


ceived and rightly so, because of excep- 
tional excellence in the woodwind sec- 
tion. The approval accorded this num- 
ber brought Pierné’s “Pétite” Gavotte 
as an encore. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES 





Musicians’ Activities Include Appear- 
ances in Delightful Programs 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27.—Daisy Sa- 
ville, violinist, a member of the San 
Francisco Symphony, gave a classical 
program at the Hillcrest Club recently 
before an appreciative audience. 

Earl Towner was presented in a pro- 
gram of his own compositions by the 
Seven Arts Club. He was assisted by 
May Dearborn Schwab, soprano, and 
Allan Wilson, tenor. 

Grace Northrup, soprano, has _ re- 
turned to San Francisco after residence 
in New York. She has established a 
studio here. 

Elsa Garay, Viennese soprano, gave a 
song recital in Scottish Rite Auditorium 
under the direction of the Elwyn Bu- 
reau. She was accompanied by Eliza- 
beth Alexander in a program of num- 
bers by Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Hahn, Debussy, Wolff, Humperdinck, 
Strauss, Korngold, Hildach, Nicolai, 
Mme. Garay confirmed the favorable 
impression she had made previously. 

Charles C. Draa, State president of 
the California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was a guest at the last meeting of 
the San Francisco branch of the Asso- 
ciation. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA és 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Mr. Ziegler is to be recorded 
as having made a success here 
in a season when a number of 
pianists of high European at- 
testation have, for the moment 
at least, failed.—W. P. Tyron, 
The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, May 22, 1926. 


(Salzburg Festival, 1926) 
His program was ingenious, 
most interesting for the listen- 
ers, and especially inspiring, 
as Oscar Ziegler is a master 
of rich contrasts and of clear 
cut stvle, a master of coloring 
and of inspiration, a master of 
form and _ interpretation. 
Dr. Kralick, Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt, Vienna. 

Baldwin Piano Co 
20 E. 54th St. 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 
Wednesday evening, 


others of equal up-to-date mentality 





CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS DENVER 





OSCAR ZIEGLER 


It will give me great pleasure to play again the Baldwin Piano at my recital 
\pril 14th, in Town Hall, 
that the International Composers’ Guild, musicians like Casella, Gieseking and 
give preference to the 
confirms my opinion that the Baldwin is the instrument of the “living.” 


Ziegler will give a recital in Town Hall the evening of 
December 8 


~ TheBaldwin Piano Company 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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New York City. The fact 


Jaldwin Piano 


Sincerely yours, 
Oscar Ziegler 
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ROTHWELL PROGRAM 
HAS NOVEL FACTORS 


Rimsky } Nusher and Pianist 
Featured in Popular 
Schedule 


Sy Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 27.—The 
program in the popular series of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Walter Henry Rothwell on a re- 
cent afternoon, provided two interesting 
factors to make the concert one of de- 
cided merit. One of these was the ap- 
pearance of Phyllida Ashley in Pader- 
ewski'’s Concerto for Piano in A Minor, 
Op. 17. The other was the first Los 
Angeles hearing of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Suite from “Tsar Saltan.” which met the 
approval of the large audience 

Miss Ashley proved a gifted pianist. 
Paderewski’s Concerto, composed when 
he was twenty-eight years of age, does 
not maintain a high level of interest 
throughout, although there is an andanté 
movement of compelling charm. The 
first and last movements are highly tech- 
nical and require considerable poise and 
a capacity for endurance. These, Miss 
Ashley seems to possess. She met the 
technical feats triumphantly, playing 
with rhythmic precision and achieving 
excellent tonal effects. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff Suite is a wel- 
come addition to the orchestra’s reper- 
toire. The strings sounded especially 
fine. Mr. Rothwell! achieved a gratify- 
ing personal success with his imaginative 
reading, and called upon his players to 
share the applause. In the Overture to 
“Oberon” ny beauties shone out anew. 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” brought acclaim to 
leader and players. 


The Philharmo 


second 


continued the habit 





of giving its patrons new morsels, when 
it included three “first times” in its third 
mid-week pair of concerts in Philhar- 


monic Auditorium on Nov. 18 and 19 
The program was the best which Mr. 
Rothwell has proffered so far this sea- 
son, and included a Bach Prelude, Cho- 
ral and Fugue, arranged for orchestra 
by Johann Joseph Abert; Goldmark’s 
Scherzo, Op. 45, and Liadoff’s “The En- 
chanted Lake” as first-timers, with the 
“Siegfried” Idyll and Ravel’s tantalizing 
“La Valse” completing a highly inter- 
esting program 

The Bach number proved to be one of 
the most delectable heard recently. Mr. 
Rothwell gave the Wagner work a read- 
ing that made its repetition welcome. 
He also brought out colorful effects in 
the Goldmark and L iadoff compositions. 
Ravel’s “La Valse” was captivatingly 
played. 

The orchestra is 









registering steady 
progress, particularly in the string sec- 
tions, which are fast developing a sing- 
ing tone of much beauty. Increased in- 
terest on the part of the public has been 
noted, particularly at the popular con- 
certs on Sunday afternoon. According 
to an announcement by Caroline Smith, 
manager, the entire auditorium was sold 
out for the last popular program. 


“Dance Festival” is Announced in Los 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 27.—What has been 
announced by L. E. Behymer as a “dance 
festival” is attracting much attention. 
Three evenings by Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers, on 
Dec. 6, 8 and 11, will be the first attrac- 
tions in the course. The Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet, coming in conjunc- 
tion with the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany on Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, will be the 
second feature. Mikail Mordkin, heading 
his own company of forty-five dancers 
and accompanied by a symphony orches- 
tra, will complete the festival with three 
appearances on the evenings of Jan. 5, 
7 and &. H. D. C. 


Diversified Lists Please Oakland 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 27.—Henry Co- 
well, pianist and composer, gave a 
diverting lecture-recital of his own 
works in Walter Carruth’s Studio in 
East Oakland recently. Representative 
musicians were in attendance. The 
Ahmes Chanters were heard in a suc- 
cessful concert, in Civie Auditorium 
under the direction of Robert Lloyd. On 
the program were folk-songs, and com- 
positions ranging from Mozart to local 


composers. Nelhe Hughes Bennett was 
the efficient accompanist. Soloists were 
May Dearborn Schwab, soprano, and 


members of the Bohemian String Quar- 


tet—James H. Todd and Dean Donald- 
son, violinists; Wymond Garthwaite, 
viola, and Hamilton Howells, ’cellist. 
Mills College concert course presented 
Bessie Irne Chapin and assisting artists 
in Lisser Hall. Miss Chapin gave violin 
numbers, and Franklin Vann, bass, 
sang. The program assumed the nature 
of a pageant, with musical setting, and 
was nicely costumed. Miss Chapin, Mal- 
colm Davidson, ’cellist, and Henry Erb, 
pianist, made up the trio. The program 
was entitled “Music of Ye Court and 
Castle!” ; a 


OPERETTA HAS PREMIERE 


San Francisco Also Applauds “Polly” 
Performance by Players’ Guild 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27. — In the 
French Theater, La Gaité Francaise, a 
delightful operetta by Guy Ropartz has 
had its world premiére. ‘““Le Diable Cou- 
turier” is its name. It was written and 
composed especially for the Gaité Fran- 
¢aise, and for Jeanne Gustin-Ferrier, 
wife of Andre Ferrier and co- ~director 
with him of the French Theater’s pro- 
ductions. 

The story has to do with the struggle 
between a poor tailor and the not-so- 
poor devil (in disguise, of course) for 
the hand of Nola, a réle taken by Mme. 
Ferrier. His satanic majesty, in the guise 
of Maitre Guillaume, impersonated by 
Andre Ferrier, offers to give the tailor, 
Corentin, (Amerigo Frediani) 2000 du- 
eats if he can make a Brittany costume 
more quickly than Guwillawme. Encour- 
aged by Nola, Corentin accepts the chal- 
lenge. Nola allows herself to be courted 
by the devil (whom she has recognized) 
and Corentin feverishly prays and works 
on the costumes. His praying discon- 
certs the devil. Thus Corentin wins the 
contest, the ducats, and Nola. 

The operetta was finely done under the 
direction of Mr. Ferrier, formerly with 
Sarah Bernhardt and the Opéra-Co- 
mique. It will be a part of the French 
Theater’s program for the remainder of 
the month. 

“Polly,” the sequel to “The Beggars’ 
Opera” by John Gay, has received a 
charming presentation in the Players’ 
Guild Theater under the direction of 
Reginald Travers and the musical lead- 
ership of Charles Hart. A cast of forty 
resident players delights, and the male 
chorus is conspicuous for its excellence. 
Lydia Warren Lister as Mrs. Diana 
Trapes, and Wheaton Chambers as Du- 
eat take honors, while Rodolphine Radil 
in the title rdle and Carlos Sebastian as 
Morano, more than hold their own with 
members of visiting companies. Grace- 
ful dancing, supervised by Betty Merle 
Horst of Denishawn, and a picturesque 
setting designed by Junius Craven add 
atmosphere to the production, which is 
the most finished of any of the Players’ 
Guild offering. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Diaz Sings Texan Music in Home Concert 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 27.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, native San Antonian and tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, scored 
brilliantly when he appeared in recital 
on Nov. 20 in the Municipal Auditorium. 
The audience was very large and exceed- 
ingly cordial. Mr. Diaz’ program was 
commended for its musical value and 
artistic rendition. Included were the 
arias, “Onaway, Awake Beloved” from 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Wedding Feast of 
Hiawatha”; “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore”; the Flower 
song, from “Carmen,” “Le Réve” from 
“Manon” was given extra. Enrique 
Soro’s “Foglio d’Album” won the audi- 
ence. Fourdrain’s “Impression Basque,’ 
Franz’ “Widmung” and “Heimliche Auf- 
forderung” by Strauss completed a much 
appreciated group. Four Texas compos- 
ers were represented on the program, 
Kathleen Blair Clarke, a former San 
Antonian; David Guion, Francis Moore, 
and Oscar J. Fox, a San Antonio com- 
poser whose song was so enthusiastically 
received that a repetition was granted. 
Spanish songs and songs by English 
and American composers, Ronald, Jacob- 
son, Morgan and Rogers, completed the 
program. Ola Gulledge made a lasting 
impression by the remarkably fine ac- 
companiments furnished. The event was 
sponsored by the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, for the benefit of 
the educational fund. G. M. T. 


LAKE WorRTH, FLA.—One hundred and 
twenty-five singers of Lake Worth par- 
ticipated, with the Lake Worth Com- 
munity Chorus, in giving Maunder’s 
“Song of Thanksgiving” in the First 
Methodist Church. This chorus was or- 
ganized and directed by Alvin E. Gillett, 
secretary of the Lake Worth Chamber 
of Commerce. 


LOS ANGELES LIKES A CAPPELLA CHOIR 


‘ M4 el a Ty OF 
Smallman Singers Show Musi- 
: é 
cal Advance—Galli- 
Curci’s Second 
By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 27.—The Small- 
man A Cappella Choir, which has become 
cutstanding on the Pacific Coast since its 
founding by John Smallman two seasons 
ago, gave its first concert of the season 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium on Nov. 
19. The choir presented a taxing pro- 
gram before an audience that completely 
filled the Auditorium, setting a new 
standard for unaccompanied singing. 

Mr. Smallman has accomplished won- 
ders with this group of forty singers, 
whom he seems to have imbued thor- 
oughly with his own high ideals. The 
program, given in costume and entirely 
trom memory, was one of highest merit, 
both as to choice of numbers and per- 
formance. Beginning with Palestrina’s 
“Acendit Deus,” the singers immediately 
disclosed the depth and sincerity of their 
aims. Superb performances of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pater Noster” and Christian- 
sen’s “Praise to the Lord” were included 
in the opening group. 

From a technical and musical stand- 
point, Bach’s “Be Not Afraid,” a motet 
for double chorus with a choral for 
boys’ voices, provided the high light of 
the concert. This was said to be the first 
American performance. The boys’ choir 
of fifty voices was supplied by the Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson Junior High School, 
which was later heard in numbers under 
the leadership of Alice Sturdy. 

The A Cappella Choir struck lighter 
notes in a French number by Lassus, 
and a beguiling number by Allard de 


Ridder, a member of the Los Angeles 
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Philharmonic, entitled “Beware, Be- 
ware!” Two interesting numbers by 
Gustav Holst were an “Ave Maria,” a 
double chorus for women’s voices, and 
“Sing Me the Men,” a setting of an un- 
usual poem by a nineteen-year-old En- 
glish youth, depicting his vision of 
heaven. Candlyn’s “Tantum Ergo,” and 
arrangements of two Yiddish folksongs 
by Kurt Schindler, with Bossi’s “Hymn 
to Raphael the Divine” and a twelfth 
century Crusader hymn, harmonized by 
Christiansen, given as encores, com- 
pleted the program. 

Vera Barstow, violinist, was the as- 
sisting soloist, playing works by Moffat, 
Schumann, Wieniawski, Valdez and Ko- 
lar with beautiful tone. Excellent ac- 
companiments were played by Mrs. Guy 
Bush. The violinist was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Amelita Galli-Curci attracted her sec- 
ond capacity audience to the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium within five days on 
Nov. 16. Fashioned on the same gen- 
eral lines as her first program, the cele- 
brated singer presented an entirely dif- 
ferent list. Bononcini’s “De piu a me” 
and Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami,” “D’un 
prison,” by Hahn, and other songs were 
satisfying. Homer Samuels accompanied 
and played solos by Schubert and De- 
bussy. Manuel Berenguer was again in 
his place with his flute, playing effective 
obbligati. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Mil- 
ler, soprano, gave a recital in the ball- 
room of the Penn Athletic Club on a re- 
cent Sunday evening. Both artists were 
in excellent voice and scored decisively. 
Stuart Ross played the piano accompani- 
ments. Mr. Chamlee’s numbers included 
music by Tchaikovsky, Kreisler and 
Strauss. Miss Miller was heard in “Una 
voce poco fa” from “The Barber of Se- 


ville’ and other songs. The Saint-Sul- 

pice scene from “Manon” was also 

greatly enjoyed. 
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COLORFUL “CARMEN” 
MOVES PHILADELPHIA 


Chaliapin, English Singers, 
Roland Hayes Are 
Welcomed 


By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27.—A _ colorful 
production of “Carmen” was the second 
of the fifteen offerings scheduled by the 
Philadelphia-La Scala Grand Opera 
Company, under the general direction of 
Francesco Pelosi. As at the opening a 


week previously, the Metropolitan Opera 
House held an enormous audience which 
was vastly—and justly—enthusiastic. 
James De Gaviria and Fidela Campigna 
again sang the “leads,” reinforcing the 
début impressions of their vocal and 
dramatic gifts, which are of a high 
order. Mme. Campigna was a tempera- 
mental but not very flauntingly vicious 
Carmen. Mr. De Gaviria gave a pic- 
turesquely romantic Don José. The 
substantial merits of the Escamillo of 
Henri Scott are well known from his 
assumption of the Toreador’s réle with 
the Metropolitan and Chicago companies. 
Again he made the part a real charac- 
terization and not merely a melodra- 
matic puppet. The Micaela was 
delicately sung by Pina Caravella. 
Others of excellence in the cast were 
Dorothy Butterworth, Ethel Eckard, 
Valentine Figniak, Adolfe Roberto, 
Michele Santacana and Antonio Calvetti. 
Chevalier Pirro Paci read the score vivid- 
ly, and the incidental dances by the 
ballet under the direction of Caroline 
Littlefield were appropriate to the Span- 
ish environment. 

The English Singers made their initial 
Philadelphia appearance under the aus- 
pices of the Matinée Musical Club at the 
regular fortnightly meeting in the Belle- 








ROCHESTER LIKES CHOIR 





Daytonians Receive Ovation—Chamber 
Program Much Appreciated 


RoOcHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The Day- 
ton Westminster Choir sang in the Bap- 
tist Temple before a large audience. The 
director, John Finley Williamson, and 


the choir members were given an ova- 
tion, and had to add a number of songs 
to their program. The singing was ex- 
cellent in every way. 

The first of the Tuesday evening series 
of chamber music concerts in Kilbourn 
Hall was given by Vladimir Rosing, 
tenor, and Lucille Johnson Bigelow, 
harpist, before a very appreciative audi- 
ence. Mr. Rosing, who is head of the 
opera department at the Eastman School 
of Music, is always an interesting singer, 
and his program was well selected. Mrs. 
Bigelow’s playing and program were 
also of the first order, charming and un- 
usual. 

A gorgeous spectacle was presented in 
the Eastman Theater by Mikhail Mord- 
kin and his Russian ballet, including 
Vera Nemtchinova, Hilda Butsova and 
Pierre Vladimiroff. Vladimir Bakalein- 
koff conducted. There was a capacity 
house. MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Huntington Greets Guest Artists 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Nov. 27.—One 
of the most delightful concerts ever 
heard in Huntington was given-recently 


in the City Hall by Claudia Muzio, so- 
prano, under the auspices of the Civic 
Concert Association. Mme. Muzio was 
in fine voice and was cordially received. 
Elsie Janis, assisted by Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto; Robert Steel, baritone; 
Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist; Dorothy Ken- 
nedy and Albert King, pianists, were 
presented by the Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
John S. Harvey, president, to a large 
audience in the City Hall recently. 
Mrs. H. A. L. 


Columbus Hails Schipa and Echaniz 


CoLuMBUS, Nov. 27.—The Women’s 
Music Club presented Tito Schipa, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Company, and 
José Echaniz, pianist and accompanist, 
in its second artists’ concert in Memorial 
Hall. Before an overflowing audience 
Mr. Schipa sang music by Pergolesi, 
Massenet, Rogers, Buzzi-Peccia and 
Verdi. His own Ave Maria was also 
listed. Both artists were loudly ap- 
plauded. _ 


vue-Stratford. Old songs and madrigals 
were brought to the fore, with stress 
on folk-numbers and motets in the 
ancient style. 

Feodor Chaliapin, heading his own 
company in “The Barber of Seville,” 
gave two performances at the beginning 
of the week in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on Monday night for the Phila- 
delphia Forum and on Tuesday for the 
public. The force and humor of Mr. 
Chaliapin’s art charmed the big audi- 
ences, and he had to repeat the “Calum- 
nia” and other airs. Elvira de Hidalgo 
vocalized the coloratura measures of 


Rosina very pleasingly, and the rest of 
the company was competent. 

Roland Hayes drew an audience that 
filled the Academy of Music, giving a 
tenor program that was almost purely 
lyric. Curiously, Mr. Hayes’ German 
group, inclusive of Brahms and Schu- 
bert, was his best. 

At the first of the “at homes” which 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance is giving 
in celebration of the formal opening of 
the new clubhouse on _ Rittenhouse 
Square, a well-turned program was given 
by Maurice Cravits, a talented seventeen- 
year-old pianist. 





“ZAUBERFLOTE” IS QUAKER CITY OPERA 





Metropolitan Artists Give 
Mozart Work with 


Enthusiasm 

By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27.—Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza’s revival of “Die Zauberfléte” 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
presented in the Academy of Music on 


Nov. 23, entertained (and at times en- 
thralled) those auditors who could par- 
don the tiresome absurdities of the li- 
bretto and revel in the Mozartian garden 





STOKOWSKI REPEATS LIST 
WITH ZIMBALIST AS AIDE 


Chamber Music Association Launches 
Season in New Auditorium—Sal- 
mond Heard at Curtis 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27. — The third 
concert of the Monday evening series of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra brought a re- 
petition of the Saturday night and Fri- 
day afternoon lists of the regular con- 
cert series. Efrem Zimbalist _ re- 
peated his triumphant performance of 


the Brahms Concerto, one of the finest 
pieces of virtuosity heard here in sea- 
sons. Mr. Stokowski read the romantic 
“Scotch” Symphony, No. 3, of Mendels- 
sohn, and climaxed his program by his 
always superbly emotional Prelude and 
“Love-Death” from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The inaugural of the tenth season of 
the Chamber Music Association, of 
which Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall is pres- 
ident, marked the removal from the 
Bellevue-Stratford ballroom to the spa- 
cious auditorium of the Penn Athletic 
Club, on Rittenhouse Square. A re- 
cent concert proved’ the new 
quarters admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of the Association. The Flonzaley 
Quartet gave the program, playing with 
all the artistry characteristic of its 
work. The Haydn Quartet, Op. 76, No. 
5, and Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 41, No. 
3, preceded the novelty of the day. This 
was the interesting MS. Quartet of Er- 
nest Halffter, given for the first time in 
this city. It proved an interesting ex- 
ample of modernistic tonalism, governed 
by knowledge of classic formulas. 

A capacity audience, which numbered 
many prominent string musicians of the 
city, heard Felix Salmond, head of the 
’cello department of the Curtis Institute, 
in a recital recently in the auditorium 
of the Institute. The Bach G Major 
Suite, No. 1, for ’cello unaccompanied, 
was superb in technical virtuosity and 
revealed to the fullest the lovely tone 
which is characteristic of Mr. Salmond’s 
playing. Franck’s Sonata in A was of- 
fered with Dr. S. Rumschisky as an ac- 
complished colleague at the piano. 

The first musical meeting of the sea- 
son of the Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. 
Edwin Watrous, president, was held 
recently in the Bellevue-Stratford. All 
the artists were from the membership. 
Highly entertaining was a sketch, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Charles Dimon. Mildred 
Faas sang, Cecelia Bonawitz played the 
violin and Lena Bricker sang. A trio, 
Estella Mayer, piano; Florence Haenle, 
violin, and Effie Irene Hubbard, ’cello, 
was heard. Accompanists were Estella 
Mayer, Clarence Fuhrman, Helen Fergu- 
son and Katharine Loman Clothier. The 
program was in charge of Louise Jen- 
kins Rose. The growth of the organiza- 
tion has necessitated moving into the 
entire second floor of the Estey Building 
this season. 





VERMILION, S. D.—A State musical 
contest, one of those conducted by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
recently held at the University of South 
Dakota under the direction of W. R. Col- 
ton, dean of the college of music. 


of melody and imperishable song. The 
spectacle was elaborately devised, al- 
though it is questionable whether the 
extremely fantastic settings of Serge 
Soudeikin do not serve to make the al- 
ready esoteric pageantry of Schikane- 
der’s book more baffling than ever. 

“Die Zauberfléte” demands singers of 
supreme gifts. One such was assuredly 
present in the person of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg whose Pamina can safely be meas- 
ured against some of the most notable 
incumbents of that réle in operatic his- 
tory. The Queen of the Night of Marion 
Talley was painstaking, but Miss Talley’s 
vocal method still lacks the artistry and 
refinement requisite to display the prop- 
erties of this exceedingly difficult rdle. 
She was well received, however, and the 
intrinsic beauty of her voice was dis- 
closed in fresh, unworn tones. 

The comedy of Gustav Schiitzendorf 
as Papageno might have been more ef- 
fective. Paul Bender was a stately Sa- 
rastro. There was a sprightly Papagena 
in Louise Hunter. The Three Ladies 
were capably presented by Marcella Rés- 
seler, Phradie Wells and Marion Telva. 
George Meader appeared somewhat 
overweighted with the part of Tamino, 
although his incisive enunciation served 
him admirably, as usual. Other parts 
were assumed by Charlotte Ryan, Grace 
Anthony, Dorothy Flexer, Max Bloch, 
Arnold Gabor and William Gustafson. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted with affec- 
tionate enthusiasm and ripened scholar- 
ship. 


SOPRANO AND HARP 
FEATURED ON COAST 


Galli-Curci and Grandjany 
Draw Throngs in 
Concerts . 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27.—A capacity 
audience greeted Amelita Galli-Curci in 
the Civic Auditorium recently, when 
she gave the second concert in the Selby 
Oppenheimer artists’ series. Assisted 
by Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, the famous soprano 
gave a program selected from the works 
of Rosa, Paisello, Meyerbeer, Benedict, 
Brahms, Rabey, Thomas, Aylward, 
Samuels, Besley and Proch. There were 
also Spanish and other folk-songs, all 
sung with Mme. Galli-Curci’s customary 
high degree of artistry. 

Mr. Samuels contributed solos by De- 
bussy, Palmgren and Bax. 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist, drew a rec- 
ord audience to Ida Scott’s fortnightly 
concert recently, when he inaugurated 
this series of morning musicales in the 
St. Francis Hotel. Mr. Grandjany’s vir- 
tuosity was disclosed in a program rep- 
resenting both classic and modern 
composers—Galeotti, Loeillet, Couperin, 
Searlatti, Tournier, Debussy, Dubois, 
Renis and Grandjany. It was the 
player’s own “Conte de Fée” which was 
the most interesting, with ‘Tournier’s 
“Féerie” and Dubois’ “Les Myrtilles” 
running a close race for popular favor. 

Mr. Grandjany was assisted by Denise 
Daverni, a soprano with a pretty voice 
which was smoothly handled. Her 
French period costume added charm to 
the picture; and in three songs with 
harp accompaniment and three Debussy 
numbers with piano, she won favor. The 
accompaniments were all played by Mr. 
Grandjany with artistry. 

Mr. Grandjany is conducting a harp- 
ists’ class during his San Francisco stay. 
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New York's Week of Concerts and Recitals 





[Continued from page 11] 





With regard to the individual parts, the 
male voices were the better. The female 
voices had a strident quality and more 
than once the pitch was faulty. Mr. Wil- 
liamson has obviously trained his chorus 
with care and they respond to his beat 
instantaneously. 

The program was well made, things of 
Palestrina, Lotti, Bach (the Motet “Be 
Not Afraid” for Double Chorus, in which 
something curious happened but which 
ended all right). A Catalonian Carol 
which had to be repeated. An unnamed 
soprano whose diction was clearer than 
her production sang _ solos in _ this. 
Brahms’ Fifty-first Psalm, claimed to 
be the first American performance, and 
Easter Motet by Arnold Mendelssohn, 
cousin of Felix, Pieces by Burleigh, Hall, 
Gaines, Dickinson and Christiansen. 

Mr. Williamson has taken his Choir 
on extensive tours and carried the gos- 
pel of chorus singing to places that have 
probably never heard anything of the 
sort before, for which all credit be to 
him. It is the ideal at which a man 
reaches that should be the measure of 
his artistic stature. J. A. H. 


Arthur Michaud, Tenor 


Arthur Michaud, tenor, sang in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 24. 
Mr. Michaud won the good graces of his 
audience by a very apparent musical 
sincerity and a style that, at moments, 
had a pleasing fluency. In a group of 
French songs he had especial oppor- 
tunity to prove his virtues. “Les Papil- 
lons” by Chausson was sung with almost 
the requisite lightness, and “Clair de 
Lune,” by Fauré, found the singer re- 
sponsive to its nocturnal languor. Mr. 
Michaud’s singing gives the impression 
that he has worked conscientiously to 
perfect a polished manner, but he lacks 
the spontaneity of the instinctive artist. 
When he was not forcing his voice to 
sing forte, its quality was soft and reso- 
nant. The accompanist was Antonio 
Dell’Orefice, who was equal to the de- 
mands that the singer made soe him, 

. H. F. 


Début of Frances Berkova 


Decided native gifts were apparent in 
the playing of Frances Berkova, violin- 
ist, whose first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall, on the evening of Nov. 24, 
attracted a large audience that gave her 
unflagging encouragement by way of ap- 
plause. Her playing had both the faults 
and the virtues of her youth, plus un- 
doubted signs of a musical acumen that 
should carry her far. 

Bruch’s G Minor Concerto presented 
her with some artistic problems, not all 
of which she successfully solved. A ten- 
dency to exaggerate phrases and tempi 
detracted from the unity of the Concerto. 
Technically she was fully prepared for 
it. It was in a group of smaller pieces 
that she showed especial capabilities. 
“La Romanesca” by Achron was out- 
standing among the four compositions in 
this section, and Miss Berkova felt its 
romantic mood completely and played it 
with eloquence. “Legende” by Godowsky 
again showed her the possessor of a mu- 
sical imagination and rhythmic fluency 
that will make all her interpretations 
interesting, even though she might at 
times fall into the error of overemphasis 
of a phrase here and there. Miss Ber- 
kova’s tone is large and piquant, though 
not always highly polished. Her tech- 
nical facility is great. With her ability 
and accomplishments thus far, she well 
deserves watching. 

In Josef Bonime Miss Berkova had a 
sure-fingered accompanist who, like her, 
made better music in the smaller compo- 
sitions than he did in the Bruch Con- 
certo. S. M. 


Hertha Harmon, Soprano 


Hertha Harmon, dramatic soprano, 
appeared in a Town Hall recital on the 
afternoon of Nov. 24 with Roy L. Under- 
wood at the piano. Miss Harmon found 
her best mediums in the very first two 
numbers, Carissimmi’s “Vittoria” and 
Marcello’s “Il mio bel Foco.” Her list 
included a group of lieder by Strauss, 
Brahms, Wolf and Schubert, “Il est 
doux” from “Hérodiade,” and songs of 
Tchaikovsky, La Forge, Del Riego, Hiie 
and Rachmaninoff. D. S. L. 


Martini-Meyer Recital 


Nina Martini, harpist, was heard in a 
joint recital with Marjorie Meyer, so- 
prano, in Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
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evening, Nov. 25. A good-sized audience - 


listened in evident pleasure to alternate 
groups of numbers by these artists. Miss 
Meyer began proceedings with the aria, 
“Pleurez, mes yeux” from Massenet’s 
“Le Cid,” sung with dramatic feeling 
and clear tone-production. The harpist 
then gave with facility a group of works 
by Godefroid, Thomas, Hasseimans and 
Pinto—the last represented by a pictur- 
esque Suite in three sections. A group 
of five beautiful songs was given by Miss 
Meyer, outstanding being Strauss’ “Seit- 
dem dein Aug’ in meines_ schaute,” 
Chausson’s “Le Temps de Lilas,”’ Res- 
pighi’s mournful “Pioggia” and ‘“‘Awak- 
ening” by Walter Golde, who was the 
excellent accompanist for the program. 
Miss Meyer has an artistic conception of 
her numbers, phrases with discrimina- 
tion and creates an emotional picture by 
the use of her well-schooled and agree- 
able voice. Miss Martini gave a final 
group by Tedeschi, Tournier and others, 
excelling in brilliant virtuosic passages 
and managing well the tone-color of her 
instrument. Encores were demanded by 
the receptive audience. Ns 2. 0. 


Columbia Glee Club 


The atmosphere of the campus was 
discernible in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 25, when the Columbia Uni- 
versity Glee Club, led by Walter Henry 
Hall, gave its annual public concert. In 
addition to a list of traditional numbers, 
including songs appropriate to Christ- 
mas by old-time composers, there was 
music by Bach, Dvorak, Grieg, Brahms 
and others. This was in many instances 
beautiful music in its own right, and 
done with attention to shading and tonal 
color that made it particularly enjoy- 
able. A novelty was the performance 
of William G. Hammond’s work, “Loch- 
invar,” for two pianos, played by the 
composer and David A. Barnett. The 
latter was heard also in Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in A Flat. Forman A. Slack, bari- 
tone, sang well a group of songs, and 


gave the incidental solo in Grieg’s 
“Landsighting.” A group of college 
songs, in which the audience joined, 


ended the evening. R. M. K. 


Karl Kraeuter as Soloist 


Karl Kraeuter, violinist, who has done 
such signally fine work as a member of 
the Elshuco Trio, the South Mountain 
Quartet and one season with Flonzaley 
Quartet, was heard in his own recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 26, 
drawing an audience of size despite one 
of the worst evenings of the season. 

Mr. Kraeuter began with the “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, then played Mendelssohn’s 
mellifluous Concerto, the Andante from 
Bach’s Second Sonata, pieces by Paga- 
nini, Willeke, Wieniawski, and his own 
“Kaleidoscope.” 

Mr. Kraeuter’s playing had all the 
points of excellence that one would ex- 
pect from his training under the late 
Franz Kneisel and his experience with 
the organizations with which he has 
been identified. Throughout the program 
there was clarity, fine balance, a good 
sense of phrase and clear tone. That 
the general level of the artist’s work 
was untinged with any particularly fiery 
emotion is another question, but in view 
of so many qualities of excellence, the 
recital was one to give enjoyment to all 
who value real musicianship for its own 
sake. Carroll Hollister played excellent 
accompaniments. J. A. H. 


Irvin Schenkman in Recital 


Irvin Schenkman gave a piano recital 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 27, in Aeolian 
Hall. The Schumann “Carnaval” was 
the backbone of his program, preceded 
by R. E. Bach’s Rondo in B Minor and 
Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a 
Handel Theme, and followed by a Cho- 
pin group—the Nocturne in C Sharp 
Minor, five Preludes, the Mazurka in A 
Minor and the Scherzo in C Sharp Mi- 
nor. Mr. Schenkman came to his recital 
well prepared. He knew his music and 
he played it vigorously, with consider- 
able certitude. Technical obstacles, in 
fact, held few terrors for him. He sur- 
mounted them all creditably. Moods all 
had their meaning to him and he seemed 
to make honest effort to transmit them 
to his audience, but his contrasts were 
angular, his transitions more so. The 
instrument and the capable hands that 
played on it won the honors of the after- 
noon. Little of the poet in Mr. Schenk- 
man found its way as far as the key- 
board. E. A. 








Miss Leffert Sings Mozart 

Programs of Mozart songs are rare 
enough, and singers who are equal to the 
demands an evening of such music would 
make upon them, but who fear that 
monotony would result, would do well to 
bear in mind what Florence Leffert, so- 
prano, did in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 27. Miss Leffert gave an 
all-Mozart program which, for variety 
of interest, could not have been bettered 
had half a dozen of the best composers 
been represented. 

In her opening aria, “Kehre Wieder,” 
which was written by Mozart as an in- 
terpolation for “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” Miss Leffert was a trifle ill at ease 
because of nervousness. This soon wore 
off, however, and her second group was 
sung with more security. ‘“Abendemp- 
findung,”’ “Das Veilchen” and “An 
Chloe” composed this group, and the sec- 
ond and third were sung with particular 
delicacy. 

An aria in Italian, “Ch’io mi scordo di 
te,” was well chosen for her vocal fitness. 
Miss Leffert’s voice is not large but of 
evenly clear quality, and in this aria it 
was at its best. Her musicianship is 
sound and her stage manner most in- 
gratiating. A large audience applauded 
her with friendly enthusiasm. 

Rudolph Gruen played able accompa- 
niments for her. Dorothy Miller, so- 
prano, and Celia Branz, contralto, were 
the assisting artists in two trios which 
closed the printed list. S. M. 


Tipica Orchestra in Mexico 


Metal-tipped fingers drew _ strange 
sounds from unheard of instruments 
when twenty-nine members of the Tipica 
Orchestra of Mexico made their first ap- 
pearance east of the Mississippi in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 27. 
Swarthy skins, picturesque “Charro” 
costumes, the red and green serapes of a 
color-loving people, sombreros and a 
variety of instruments created an at- 
mosphere romantic and reminiscent of 
the tropics. Marimbas, resembling xylo- 
phones except for the substitution of 
metal staves for the wooden ones, gave 
the six Marin brothers ample oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating their dexterity. 
On the front row of importance (and ac- 
tual position) were the salterios and 
bandolon. Of the guitar there are two 
kinds, bajo and sexto, while the salte- 
rios, placed upon the knees of the musi- 
cians, have thirteen strings which are 
plucked and smoothed and plucked again, 
producing a pleasing singing tone. 

Each member of former President 
Obregon’s orchestra is a native plains- 
man who has demonstrated some unusual 
musical ability while in the National 
Conservatory of Mexico, their instru- 
ments consisting entirely of string and 
percussion. Soloists were Angel Soto, 
tenor, who sang “La Perjura” and “O 
Sole Mio,” and Samuel Pedraza, who 
sang the unprogrammed numbers of 
“Marcheta” and “The Rosary” after his 
much encored “Borachita.” The orches- 
tra’s first group was made up of “Zaca- 
tecas March,” spirited and fiery, “Vals 
de las Mariposas” by Jose Briseno, 
Ponce’s “Gavotte” and “Dance of the 
Hours” from “La Gioconda.” The sec- 
ond group, played by the Marimba 
Band, was composed of Senor Briseno’s 
“Rhapsodia Mexicana,” Liszt’s “La Cam- 


panella” and several jazz numbers as 
encores. Group Three included Rogsini’s 
“William Tell” Overture, Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 6, and two delight- 
ful Mexican numbers. A vocal quartet, 
really a quintet, received much applause 
and responded with many encores. Senor 
Briseno, making known his wishes al- 
most entirely by the mere raising of a 
finger or the opening and closing of a 
hand, achieved the remarkable feat of 
conducting with his hat on and was suc- 
cessful in keeping a slipping, sliding se- 
rape over his left shoulder during the 
entire performance. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “The National Hymn of 
Mexico” concluded the concert of this 
well-schooled orchestra. H. 


Bruce Simonds Enjoyed 


Few recitals given during the season’s 
lifetime have held more of unalloyed 
pleasure than that presented by Bruce 
Simonds in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 28. There were no ifs and 
buts about this concert. A pianist of 
taste and imagination, excellently well 
equipped, Mr. Simonds wasted no bit of 
his talents on stuff unworthy of him but 
played a program bereft of a single dull 
moment. 

The high lights of the afternoon, if 
specification is necessary, were Mr. Sim- 
ond’s performances of Mozart’s supreme- 
ly beautiful F Major Sonata and of 
Ravel’s remarkable “Gaspard de la Nuit” 
after Aloysius Bertrand. Rare indeed are 
such purity of design, such devotion, as 
were exhibited in the Mozart. Rare also 
the spirit and the ability for picturiza- 
tion which distinguished the “Gaspard.” 
Mr. Simonds gave us some very terrify- 
ing moments with “Scarbo,” that bogey 
man limned by moonlight. His “Ondine” 
was a ravishing siren. 

Two Preludes and Fugues, in B Flat 
Major and Minor, from the second book 
of the “Clavichord” were emotionally 
eloquent as well as gems of pianistic 
clarity. Two Russian Folk-Tales of 
Medtner, a like number of Brahms Inter- 
mezzi and four Chopin Studies were also 
listed, the stirring “Winter Wind” of Op. 
25, affording the finale. Encores were by 
Chopin, Brahms and others. ~~” 


Mr. Birkenholz Plays 


Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, returned 
to the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 28, and gave a program of music 
that highly pleased the very cordial au- 
dience that had assembled to hear him. 

Mr. Birkenholz’ accomplishments were 
apparent throughout the program. Be- 
ginning with a Sonata in D by Handel, 
he played with pleasing artistry and 
finish. His sympathy with and under- 
standing of the classic lyricism of Han- 
del were appreciably evident in the So- 
nata. The B Minor Concerto of Saint- 
Saéns followed and gave Mr. Birkenholz 
many opportunities to exercise good dra- 
matic sense as well as a developed finger 
and bow technic. He was loudly ap- 
plauded in this, as well as in a group of 
smaller things, which included “Nigun” 
by Ernest Bloch, the “Hymn to the Sun” 
from “Coq d’Or,” a Wieniawski Caprice 


and some Kreisler and Sarasate num- 
bers. He lengthened the program with 
encores. 


Milton Suskind at the piano played 
musicianly accompaniments.  D. S. L. 


John McCormack’s Second 


John McCormack gave his second and 
last recital of this season in Carnegie 





[Continued on page 22] 
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COMPOSERS’ AUDITIONS 


ITH logic as their adjutant, many composers 
who are not absolutely certain of their orches- 
tral technic are asking if it is not time that oppor- 
tunities be provided in New York and other cities 
for them to hear their works read by experienced 
players. This query is made with full appreciation 
of the encouragement which has been given by 
conductors of American orchestras, who have gen- 
erously placed on their programs native works 
which they have deemed worthy of performance, 
and who have even built entire American programs. 
The point at issue is not the public performance 
of compositions which have been scrutinized and 
accepted by conductors, but the reading of com- 
positions by an orchestra in order that the com- 
posers may learn how their writing actually sounds 
and detect their own errors in instrumentation. 
Three such public rehearsals were held last winter 
by the late State Symphony under the direction of 
Ernst von Dohnanyi. 

Orchestral sessions of this kind come under the 
head of artistic philanthropy. The musicians must 
be paid for their time, and the composers are not 
able to meet this expense. What composers hope 
for is an appropriation in the budgets of the prin- 
cipal orchestras to meet the cost of several public 
rehearsals each season. 

The acid test of music is the hearing thereof. 
An orchestral work may be written with the most 
sedulous attention to harmonic structure and may 
look well on paper, but actual performance may 
reveal the fact that the scoring is too thick or too 


thin in places and that the instrumentation can 
be changed so as to bring out more clearly the com- 
poser’s ideas. Even experienced composers often 
profit by what they hear at a first performance of 
their works, and make ameliorative changes. 





FORM VERSUS CONTENT 
ONTEMPORARY music is still in the transi- 
tional phase which was first manifest about 

the beginning of the twentieth century. Many 
proponents of the new order declared that music 
was recovering its health after a long illness with 
languishing romanticism; they insisted that the 
cure was being effected by a return to abstract prin- 
ciples. Emotional expression and story-telling in 
tones were to be discarded in favor of pure patterns 
in sound. 

Arguments of the innovators were for the most 
part based on the theory that the function of music 
is formal instead of expressional. But thevries are 
not always supported by facts, and the facts of 
musical history indicate that the music which has 
the best chance of survival is music which is 
powerfully emotional in content. It may be beauti- 
ful in pattern, but its existence is determined by its 
spiritual energy. 

The nature of music is such that it cannot be 
confined in rigid compartments. The most abstract 
music that was ever written has some spiritual 
meaning, and the most rhapsodic freedom of writ- 
ing presents some formal pattern. Present-day 
experiments in rhythmic patterns, in thematic 
mosaics, and in patterns of dissonance are result- 
ing in the discovery of many interesting tonal 
sensations. But these discoveries are of moment 
only when they are utilized in the utterance of 
something worth saying. 

A tolerant attitude should be maintained toward 
all experiments, for we do not know at what moment 
a definite trend may be observable in the present 
confusion. Evolution of the musical art is pro- 
ceeding in accordance with a law as yet not per- 
ceived. 

“Not until the possibilities of tonal combinations 
have been exhausted,” says O. G. Sonneck, “will 
or can ever young musical blood relinquish its 
natural desire to nourish the arteries of music with 
something of its own. Much of this ambition will 
be wasted, much of the effort will be misdirected, 
but every futile experiment will be a_ stepping- 
stone in the right direction for the few composers 
destined to solve the problems of tone-chemistry, 
that is to say, for those who sucessfully mould the 
materials of music by new processes into new music 
which is music and beautiful music at that. 

“Not every modernist has the makings of a classic 
in him, and not every new composer of topsy-turvy 
music is a genius. Indeed, some geniuses have a 
strange way of merely summing up their epoch with- 
out adopting for their ideas conspicuously new outer 
garments. On the other hand, mere talent, unable 
to fill the tonal vessels at hand with new matter, 
often deliberately concerns itself with designing 
new patterns. Hence, talent recognized as such 
breaks new ground for music, whatever the depth 
or fertility of the soil may be, just as frequently as 
real genius. In the works of the latter the externally 
new is seldom consciously of primary importance in 
comparison with the new substance and spirit of 
the message. 





MAJOR AND MINOR 


PROBLEM which has long interested psycholo- 

gists, and will continue to do so as long as 
music is a factor in human life, is the mental and 
emotional basis for the differing effects of the 
major and minor modes. It may be that the differ- 
ence is primarily a convention which is the out- 
growth of usage, or it may be that there are pro- 
found spiritual reasons why the minor mode is 
associated with sadness and the major mode with 
serenity. Orlando Mansfield’s contribution to the 
discussion is worthy of quotation: 

“While the minor tonality makes for sadness, it 
can only do so subject to the condition that the 
tempo shall be proportionately slow. Further, while 
the minor mode is not always sad, it is always more 
expressive than the major, and expressive of emo- 
tions that are primitive and uncontrolled, rather 
than of those which are disciplined and dignified. 
These latter, whether sad or joyful, are more prop- 
erly assigned to the major. Music in the major 
tonality is considerably modified in effect by the 
employment of minor harmonies and modulations, 
while the reverse holds good when applied to the 





minor mode. Although a minor close to a major 
movement is nearly always weak and suggestive 
of anti-climax, a major ending to a minor move- 
ment is not only far more effective, but, proportion- 
ately, more popular. The reason for this preference 
for the major close lies deeper than would appear 
at a superficial glance; it is more mental than 
tonal. The ultimate victory of good over evil being 
assured, the feeling for the ‘happy ending’ in litera- 
ture and for the major close in music is but another 
manifestation of our sense of what Henry Fielding 
once called ‘the rule of right, and the eternal fit- 
ness of things’ ” 
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Musician Plays Photographic Accompaniment 


San Francisco will lose for a time one of its musical 
assets. Yehudi Menuhin, the nine-year-old violinist, 
who has appeared several times as soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony, sailed from New York this week 
en route to Belgium, where he will study with Eugene 
Ysaye. The above picture of Yehudi is reproduced from 
a photograph taken by his teacher, Louis Persinger. 


Godowsky-Braun—Leopold Godowsky has dedicated 
his latest work, a transcription of Schubert’s “Litany, 
or All Souls’ Day,” to Robert Braun, pianist, of Potts- 
ville, Pa. It was written on the Berengaria between 
New York and Cherbourg, and was finished Sept. 25. 
By coincidence the final proof and a letter from Mr. 
Godowsky reached Mr. Braun just in time for All Souls’ 
Day performance, Nov. 2. 

Werrenrath—Reinald Werrenrath’s recent visit to 
Madison, Wis., recalled an incident which this baritone 
doubtless does not remember—his birth. Mr. Werren- 
rath was in Madison for a concert, and enjoyed a visit 
with his godfather, Rasmus B. Anderson. Mr. Ander- 
son was American Minister to Denmark and was in 
Copenhagen at the time that Reinald Werrenrath was 
born. Mr. Werrenrath’s parents, American citizens, 
asked Mr. Anderson to stand as godfather to their son. 

Gray-Lhevinne—Laddie Gray, six-year-old son of 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, has made an early fame as a 
musician and is perhaps the youngest American pian- 
ist now enjoying return engagements. At the invitation 
of Mrs. Charles Stewart Ayres, president of the Adel- 
phian Club of Alameda, Laddie gave a recital before 
the club on Nov. 26, playing Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Tchaikovsky. Mrs. Ayres was president 
of the Pacific Musical Society, under whose auspices 
the child pianist appeared last spring and made a deep 
impression. 

Ney-Strauss—Rumors afloat last year to the effect 
that Richard Strauss was coming to America to con- 
duct an orchestra in a New York moving picture house 
are without foundation, according to Elly Ney, who 
visited the famous composer recently at his villa in 
the Belvidere Gardens of Vienna. The use of this 
house has been granted him for sixty years, as re- 
muneration for conducting the orchestra of the state 
opera. Strauss recently presented the handwritten 
score of “Der Rosenkavalier” to the Vienna National 
Library, though he had received an offer of $25,000 
for it from America. 
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The System of Averages 


recently 


per cent Cleopatra.” 
godsend to managers, 
whole concert party. 





HE enterprising press agent of an American vaudeville star 
billed that lady 
“20 percent Sarah Bernhardt, 
per cent Yvette Guilbert, 


before wondering English eyes as 
5 per cent Galli-Curci, 50 
15 per cent Mary Garden, and 10 


This multiple personality should be a 
saving the expense of sending out a 
But way leave out the potent attributes of Lilith, 


Pompadour, Phryne and Trilby—not to mention one-half of one per cent 
of the temperament attributed to Patti? 


The Musical News and Herald com- 
ments: “Here is a splendid opportunity 
for our more ingenious critics to ap- 
praise our own celebrities in terms of 
a like schedule. What would we not 
give for a 2 per cent Helen of Troy 
on our concert platforms today? 

“What proportions of what great- 
nesses should we allot to Mr. Gustav 
Holst, Dame Clara Butt, Sir Henry 
Wood, Little Tich, and Mr. de Groot? 

“And who is it that would answer to 
5 per cent Puck, 20 per cent Pan, 10 
per cent Socrates, 30 per cent Talley- 
rand, 5 per cent each Cagliostro, Beau 
Brummel, and Cinquevalli, and 20 per 


cent pure and additional genius? Truly, 
a fascinating game!” 
2S 
No More Is He 
MOT attributed to Bernard Shaw 
d by Le Ménestrel sounds vaguely 


reminiscent. However, here it is: 
Someone asked the famous writer— 
who, it must be remembered was once a 
music critic—what he thought of a cer- 
tain violinist. 
“He plays like Paderewski,” 
the author. 


replied 


“But,” cried the astonished interloc- 
utor, “Paderewski doesn’t play the vio- 
lin!” 

“Neither,” said the Irish wit coolly, 
“does your friend.” 

* * * 
Violins, Pianos and Such 

ROM the Standard Player Monthly 

we glean the following gentle wit- 
ticism: 


“Ethel is taking violin lessons.” 
“Is she? Why, the poor girl hasn’t 
the slightest ear for music.” 
“T know. But she has such beautiful 
elbows!” 
* * + 


Mundane Melody 


T a Gloucester festival a_ visitor 

wished to enter the Cathedral dur- 

ing one of the performances. He was 

told that he could not get in without a 
ticket. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he indig- 





nantly exclaimed, 

a ticket to 
Heaven?” 

“Well, no,’ explained the polite 

steward, “but you won’t hear Madame 

——— in heaven!” 
* 


“that I shall require 
enter the Kingdom of 


ok + 
Alack! 


HY does the busy little drum 
In modern works not cease to 
thrum? 


And why will singers without skill 
Pick out poor Brahms’ lays to kill? 


isn’t fair— 
“bind 


I sometimes think it 
That close-bobbed divas 
hair.” 


their 


And tenors who stil! “sigh to rest ’em”— 
Why don’t they do as we’d request ’em? 


Of “Jewel Songs” there is no shortage— 
Do these help pay the old farm mort- 
gage? 
* * 
Twin Creations 


HE music study class had listened to 

a talk on oratorios. The teacher 
asked the name of a work by Mendels- 
sohn., 

‘Saint 
pupil. 

“And now,” said the teacher to an 
absent-minded child, “will you name an- 
other one, please?” 

After a short pause, she said timidly: 

“Minneapolis.” P. S. 

oe a2. 2 


It All Depends 


66 HAT is the rent of this room, in- 
cluding the use of the piano?” 
“Well,” suggested the landlady, “per- 
haps you’d be so good as to play me 
something first.”—Caleutta Forward. 
* * * 


Paul,” answered an attentive 


Wrong Juncture 


¢¢\70U say your playing created a 
great deal of talk?” said the friend. 
“Yes,” answered the pianist, “but un- 
fortunately it was during my perform- 
ance.” 
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Address Editor, The Question Bor. 





Lilli Lehmann Records 


fh Question Box Editor has received 
numerous letters from time to time, 
inquiring where phonograph records 
made by Lilli Lehmann could be pro- 
cured. He has at last found out, so any- 
one interested may have the information 


for the asking. 
7 oF 


Andantino Again! 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me whether “An- 
dantino” is slower or faster than “An- 
lante?” 

Evanston, Ill., Nov. 9, 1926. 

“PIANO” 
is a diminutive form of 
‘Andante”’ and as the latter term means 
‘going,’ the former would mean “less 
joing” and therefore, more slowly than 
‘Andante.” The confusion seems to have 


“Andantino” 


WEAVER PIANOS 


arisen through a misapprehension of 
“Andante.” If this term is taken to mean 
“slowly” then “Andantino” would mean 
“Less Slowly” or “Faster.” 

: 2 


**Sonata”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Who first used the term “sonata” for 
a piano piece? TAVERNIER. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23, 1926. 

Johann Kuhnau, Bach’s predecessor at 
Leipzig, first used the term for harpsi- 


chord music. 
? 9 9 


Equal Temperament 


Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by “equal tempera- 
ment?” WALLACE Horn. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 26, 1926. 


The equal division of the octave into 








owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals’ 

















twelve senutones, a nd the conseq te nt 
division equally between these of the 
discrepancy which results between tun- 
mg up twelve perfect fifths and the cor- 
responding number of octaves. 
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Mozart and the **Miserere™ 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the piece of music 
Mozart is said to have written 
memory after only one hearing? 

ho a A 

St. Augustine, Fla., Nov. 24, 1926. 

The “Miserere” of Allegri. Mozart, 
when only fourteen, heard it sung in the 
Sistine Chapel during Holy Week of 
1770, and going home, wrote it out from 
memory. 


which 
from 


os 


About Puccini 


Question Box Editor: 

Do Puccini’s operas fall into “classes,” ‘ 
or is the development of his style grad- 
ual throughout his works? J. BR. 

Stamford, Conn., Nov. 27, 1926. 

“Le Vili” (1884) and “Edgar” (1889) 
are pretty much alike in style. With 
“Manon Lescaut,” his first real success, 
(1893) the composer took a step forward 
and this was fully developed in “La Bo- 
héme”’ (1896). With “Tosca” (1900) he 
made a more or less distinct change in 
style which was further developed in 
“Madama Butterfly,” 
Girl of the Golden West” (1910) and “Il 
Tabarro” written about the same time 
but not produced till later, Puccini began 
“modern” writing. With “La Rondine” 








(1904). In “The 


(1917) the Question Box Editor is not 
familiar. It was not a success and was 
not produced in this country. The “Tryp- 
tick” was decidedly “modern” both as re- 
gards melody and orchestration, but it 
had only slight success. With regard to 
“Turandot” it is too early to speak. The 
composer has certainly gone far afield 
from “La Bohéme” in this score, how- 
eve ve 
. 239 


Church Solos 


Question Box Editor: 

When was the singing of solos intro- 
duced into ecclesiastical music? 

Vox HUMANA. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 27, 1926. 

Toward the end of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury by Ludovico Viadana, who was di- 
rector of music at the Cathedral of Fano 
and later at Mantua. 
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New Y ork’s Concerts and Recitals 





[Continued from page 19] 





Hall Sunday afternoon, Nov. 28, singing 
his farewell to an audience which filled 
the house to capacity. The program was 
opened by James Liebling, ’cellist, who 
played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sang his classic group, consist- 
ing of Handel’s “Oh Sleep, Why dost 
thou leave me?” Vinci’s “Sentirsi il pet- 
to,” songs by Brahms, Schubert, Mous- 
sorgski and Hagemann, with his usual 
beginning of unsmiling formality, re- 
sponding with undue stiffness to his en- 
cores for this group. It was with a dis- 
tinct sigh of relief that the audience 
heard him launch forth upon his group 
of Irish folk-songs, warming up as he 
delved deeper into the Bardic ballads of 
“She Moved Through the Fair” and 
“The Ballynure Ballad” and “The Snowy 
Breasted Pearl.” Four encores completed 
this group, among them “Believe Me If 
All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
“Last Rose of Summer,” and “Mother 
Machree,” all received with the custom- 
ary enthusiasm of McCormack audi- 
ences. So eager were his hearers to give 
evidence of their approval that one of 
his sacred numbers was broken into with 
profane applause. “The Silver Rains of 
Clare” by H. O. Osgood, “Just For To- 
day” (a prayer) by Blanche E. Seaver, 
and Whiting’s “A Birthday” (by special 
request) concluded the recital as far as 
the program was concerned, but it was 
three encores later that Mr. McCormack 
closed the piano with a decided air and 
bowed his way off the stage for the last 
time. Mr. McCormack was at his best in 
his singing of the sad love songs, his re- 
markably pure diction again being a fea- 
ture of his recital. His accompanist was 
Edwin Schneider, and his assisting 
artist, Mr. Liebling, played, besides his 
opening number, Godard’s “Sur Le Lac,” 
Davidoff’s “Am Springbriinnen” and 
Popper’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise.” 
H 


Martha Graham Dances 


A dance recital many notches above 
the average affair of its kind was given 
Sunday evening, Nov. 28, by Martha 
Graham, assisted by the Misses Evelyn 
Sabin, Betty MacDonald and Rosina 
Savelli. There were dances to the Pre- 
lude from Gluck’s “Alceste,” a Schu- 
mann Novelette, a Mendelssohn Scherzo, 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” and then the 
evening was turned over to the moderns 
—to Skriabin, Ravel, Ernest Bloch, Sa- 
tie, Rachmaninoff, Wolf-Ferrari, De- 
bussy, Bernheim, Goossens, Louis Horst 
and de Falla. Charming stage pictures, 
impressionism never ridiculously beyond 
the laymen’s comprehension refused to 
be marred by any stereotyped combina- 
tion of steps, any preconceived notions 
of just what or what not such a perform- 
ance should include. The dances were 
all original, all well arranged and well 
suited to the music chosen. Art with its 
imposing capital was there, to be sure, 
expressing itself through the rather ex- 
otic personality of Miss Graham, but it 
frowned not once, even permitted now 
and then a note, a breath of exceedingly 
graceful humor. Accompaniments were 
played by Louis Horst, pianist, repre- 
sented on the program by “Three Poems 
of the East,” Ugo Bergamasco, flutist, 
and Winthrop Sargeant, violinist. 

E. A. 


William G. Jones, Violinist 


In Steinway Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 28, William G. Jones, violin- 
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ist, gave a recital of compositions for 
that instrument, most of which are regu- 
lar fare on programs of violin music. 
Mozart’s Sonata in B Flat was the ex- 
ception, at the beginning of the list. Mr. 
Jones played it with verve and won the 
reward of extended applause from the 
audience that filled the salon. This was 
followed by the Pugnani-Kreisler Pre- 
lude and Allegro, Sarasate’s “Romanza 
Andalusa,” and others. The César 
Franck Sonata ended the announced 
list. In the Prelude and Allegro Mr. 
Jones worked hard to get the utmost ef- 
fect for his audience’s benefit. He 
chopped with his bow and drew from his 
violin a somewhat scratchy tone but the 
vigor of this performance drew applause 
and bravos from the auditors. Leslie 
Loth, at the piano, was a capable accom- 
panist, and was especially careful as to 
ensemble. Ss. M. 


Paul Robeson’s Second 


Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown 
gave their second program of Negro mu- 
sic Sunday evening, Nov. 28, in the Com- 
edy Theater. Spirituals made up the 
lion’s share of the evening’s entertain- 
ment but a single group was devoted to 
Negro folk-songs—“I’m Goin’ to Tell 
God All My Troubles,” “I Got a Home 
in-a-dat Rock,” “Water-Boy,” and 
“Scandalize My Name,” “Sinner, Please 
Don’ Let Dis Harvest Pass,” “On Ma 
Journey,” “Hail de Crown,” “Ezekiel 
Saw de Wheel,” “Lonesome Valley,” “You 
Better Min’,” “Deep River,” “Witness,” 
“I Know de Lord’s Laid His Hands On 
Me,” “Hear de Lambs _ a’Cryin’,” 
“Git On Board Little Children,” “Joshua 
Fit de Battle ob Jericho,” were the listed 
spirituals, augmented by encores after 
every group. Some of them were jubi- 
lant, some burdened with grief, but Mr. 
Robeson sang them all eloquently with 
that simplicity and dignity, that sin- 
cerity of purpose that characterizes all 
his performances. 


Boston Symphony Concert Is Big Event 
in Montclair 

MontTcuair, N. J., Nov. 27.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony again delighted music 
lovers of this city when Serge Kousse- 
vitzky led his men through an attractive 
program in the High School Auditorium 
on a recent evening. The “Eroica” 
Symphony, the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer” and works of lesser note were 
performed in the stirring manner and 
with the perfect ensemble which makes 
the annual visit of this orchestra a fea- 
ture of Montclair’s season. The concert 
was given under the auspices of Unity 
Church. The auditorium was filled to 
capacity. F. G. 


Honolulu Club Begins Season with 
French Program 

HONOLULU, Nov. 20.—The Allied Arts 
Club opened its season recently at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Huron K. Ashford. 
A business meeting was followed by a 
short program of modern French music, 
in which Mrs. Riley Allen, Dorothy An- 
drews and Mrs. Ralph Fishbourne took 
part. Seijiro Tatsumi, lyric tenor for- 
merly of Honolulu, is touring Japan, 
where he has given twenty-five concerts. 
He expects to go to France and Italy. 
The Honolulu Choral Society is prepar- 
ing to open its winter season with Julian 
Edwards’ “The Redeemer,” in January. 


Havana Programs Are Interesting 

HAVANA, Nov. 22.—The Havana Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Gonzalo Roig, 
gave its monthly concert in the National 
Theater on Sunday morning, Nov. 21. 
The works performed were Bizet’s Over- 
ture “Patrie,” the “Peer Gynt” Suite 
and Techaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice.” 
The soloist was Fernando Anckermann. 
He played compositions by Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven and “The Carnival of 
Venice.” The Franciscan Order com- 
memorated the seventh centenary of the 
death of St. Francis d’Assisi with a 


performance of an oratorio by Father 
Hartmann, in honor of the saint. Pedro 
Sanjuan, with his Philharmonic men, 
participated, as did the chorus of the 
rfeon Vasco,” with its sub-director 
Julio Guisasela. The soloists were En- 
riqueta Fabregat de Agramonte, Maria 
Closegui, Fr. Benito Renteria, and Fr. 
Jesus Larrea. N. B. 





National Musical Managers 


Elect Officers 











Officers and directors were elected at 
the recent meeting of the National Musi- 
cal Managers’ Association, held in the 
City Club. Richard Copley was elected 
president; F. C. Coppicus, first vice- 
president; J. Salter, second vice-presi- 


dent; Fitzhugh Haensel, treasurer, and 
Catharine A. Bamman, secretary. Di- 
rectors are John T. Adams, Arthur Jud- 
son, George Engles and Charles L. 
Wagner. 


Toscanini to Conduct Benefit Concert for 
Neighberhood Music School 


Arturo Toseanini will conduct a bene- 
fit concert, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Jan. 18. The 
program is for the Neighborhood Music 
School. The board of trustees of the 
school, headed by Mrs. Donn Barber, 
president, includes also Charles Triller, 
Mrs. Benson Flagg, Mrs. John S. Ells- 
worth, Mrs. Joseph Larocque Jr., Mrs. 
Louis Stoddard, Mrs. St. John Smith, 


Martha B, Schirmer, Janet D. Schenck, 
Mrs. Roy Raimey, Gertrude Parsons, 
Mrs. Julian Mason, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Jean G. Hinkle, Gertrude Freeman, Mrs. 
Edward de Coppet, Mrs. André de Cop- 
pet, Mrs. Fahnstock Campbell, Mrs. 
Henry M. Alexander and Mrs. Elbridge 
Adams. 


American Casts Suspended in Series of 
French Opéra-Comique 


The French-American Opéra-Comique, 
which is now giving a series in New 
York, will discontinue its performances 
in English by a special American cast, 
according to an announcement posted in 
the theater last week. Beginning with 
the performance of Nov. 29, the produc- 
tions will be given entirely by the French 
company. The original plan was to 
alternate between the two casts, giving 


the same works in both languages. The 
American wing of the company gave 
several performances of “Giroflé- 


Girofia” last week, but the management 
is quoted as saying there was a larger 
box-office demand for the French cast. 


Daniel Gregory Mason Gives Series 


Daniel Gregory Mason is giving a 
series of lecture-recitals on “Artistic 
Ideals” at Columbia University on 


Thursday evenings, in the MacMillin 
Academic Theater. The series began on 
Oct. 28, the subject being “Independ- 
ence.” “Universality” on Dec. 2, and 
“Fellowship” on Dec. 9 remain to be 
given. 
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SOKOLOFF FEATURES 
A HANDEL CONCERTO 


Cleveland Organist Is Soloist 
—Schumann Heink 
Heard 


By Florence M. Barhyte 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist, soloist, 
were heard in Masonic Hall, Nov. 25 and 
26. The program was as follows: 





Symphony No. 3 
Concerto in F, for Organ and Orchestra, 
Handel 
Nocturne } from “A Midsummer Night's 
Scherzo jf . jah eas Mendeissohn 
“Capriccio Espagnol’’..Rimsky-Korsakoff 


This rather novel program marked 
the fifth pair of concerts in the sub- 
scription series. Mr. Kraft’s mastery of 
the organ proved the instrument inter- 
esting in combination with the orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Sokoloff conducted the Saint- 
Saéns symphony in his authoritative and 
inspiring manner. The orchestration 


calls for organ, but gave little oppor- 
tunity for the display of Mr. Kraft’s 
technic. 

The Handel Concerto was given a mas- 
terly performance. There were numer- 
ous colorful effects, due to Mr. Kraft’s 
clever registration and the splendid or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

The Mendelssohn numbers were at- 
tractive additions, particularly the 
Scherzo. Perhaps the Nocturne would 
have appealed more to the listener had 
it been combined with a program of 
greater brilliancy. 

The Capriccio Espagnol of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was rhythmically picturesque. 

A great ovation was accorded Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink when she appeared 
before an audience that filled every 
available spot of Masonic Hall the eve- 
ning of Nov. 23, even to a completely 
filled stage. Mme. Schumann Heink has 
long been a great favorite with Cleve 
land audiences, and there were addition- 
al honors bestowed upon her on this, her 
golden jubilee appearance. She was 
greeted in the customary way, with 
floral tributes. In addition, W. R. Hop- 
kins, city manager, welcomed her on 
behalf of the city, telling her again of 
the great love and admiration Cleveland 
has for her. 

The program was one of extreme in- 
terest and variety, giving this rare ar- 
tist and person ample opportunity for 
display of her unlimited abilities and 
dramatic powers. She was in splendid 
voice and reflected a spirit of youth and 
animation. Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful” was chosen as the opening 
number, followed by La Forge’s “Before 
the Crucifix,” and “But the Lord Is 
Mindful of His Own,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul.” 

A group of German lieder were most 
fascinatingly sung. An English group 
contained “His Lullaby” of Carrie 
Jacobs Bond; “Taps,” arranged by Pas- 
ternak; “Trees,” by Rachbach; “Good 
Morning, Sue,” by Delibes, and a Bolero 
by Arditi. 

Mme. Schumann Heink was assisted 
on the program by Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, who appeared in two well- 
chosen groups. Stewart Wille supplied 
discriminating accompaniments. 
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French Opéra-Comique Comes to New York 





LEXANDRE-CHARLES LECOCQ 
+4 wrote “Giroflé-Girofla” fifty-two 
years ago. It was one of the great 


successes of the early days of the Third 
Republic and had a mead of popularity 
on this side of the Atlantic in the naive 
"Eighties. The gorgeous Lillian Russell 
appeared in the dual title-réle at the 
Casino in 1890. Of late years American 
managers have passed it by. 

Just why the French-American Opéra- 
Comique chose the piece for its opening 
at the Jolson Theater on Nov. 22, is diffi- 
cult to understand. It is thin musically 
and totally lacking in inspiration. There 
are no melodies in it such as Hervé pen- 
ned for “Mamzelle Nitouche,” and Of- 
fenbach for “La Belle Héléne” and “Or- 
phée aux Enfers.” For interest it de- 
pends entirely upon finesse of produc- 
tion and one doubts whether any com- 
pany of opéra-comique artists save one 
to the French manner born could pos- 
sibly make “Giroflé-Girofla” endurable. 
What the American arm of this particu- 
lar organization will do with it, remains 
to be seen, for it is the intention of the 
management to give each opera in both 
languages. 

When one turns to the performance it- 
self, it becomes another matter. Here 
is a group of singers from various 
French light-opera houses under the di- 
rection of Thomas Salignac, one-time 
leading tenor at the Metropolitan in the 
days of the great ones of the earth. 
Their voices are all adequate, and at 
least one, Mr. Hirigaray, as Mourzouk, 
has a voice of grand opera quality and 
proportions and he uses it well. Mar- 
celle Evrard, who was Giroflé-Girofia, 
sings well but it cannot be said that her 
voice has any emotional appeal. Mr. 
Servatius as Don Bolero, and Mme. An- 
drée Moreau as Awrore, his wife, are 
simply inimitable. Their facial expres- 
sions, their gestures and their delicious 
tomfoolery which they perpetrate so se- 
riously, would be a lesson to most Amer- 
ican comedians. Mme. Moreau looked 
like a comic valentine painted by Velas- 
quez. George Foix as Marasquin dis- 
closed a tenor voice somewhat worn in 
quality but firm in its high register. 
The lesser parts were all well done. 

As a whole this company is well worth 
seeing, no matter what it chooses to put 
on. American light-opera singers fre- 


quently miss fire by the lack of just 
what these worthies possess in such 
abundance, the ability to carry absurd 


characters through ridiculous situations 
without saying to the audience: “Now 
watch, this is going to be funny!” and 
then it so seldom is! Gilbert & Sullivan 
singers might do well to take note of 
this. More than one member of a com- 
pany now doing a G. & S. opera in New 
York achieve mere boredom for their 
hearers because they are under the im- 
pression that they can make Gilbert’s 
funny lines still funnier. It can’t be 
done! The librettist of “Giroflé-Girofla” 
was no Gilbert, Heaven knows, but the 
company now delivering his lines at the 
Jolson Theater takes him as seriously as 
though he were not only Gilbert but Cor- 
neille and Robert de Flers rolled into 
one. And in that fact lies much of the 
charm of the performance they give. 
More power to them and may they stay 
with us a long time! a. a oe 


The English Version 


The performance of “Giroflé-Girofla” 
n English on the evening of Nov. 23 was 
the quod erat demonstrandum of the 
theorem that traditions cannot be trans- 
planted in alien soil by the mere wishing. 
Apparently only one or two of the cast 
had done anything more than wish. Cer- 
tainly there was no evidence that the 
American members of the company had 
profited in the least from the example 


of their French colleagues. Indeed, it 
seemed at times as if they were trying 
to make the operetta as different as pos- 
sible from the Gallic type. 

Were it not for the experienced ease 
and good singing of Irene Williams in 
the title réle and the conscientious im- 
personations of Mourzouk by Bertram 
Peacock, one would characterize the en- 
tire production as amateurish, in com- 
parison with the neatly timed action, the 
consistent characterizations and the ad- 
mirable esprit de corps of the French 
players. Unwarrantable excisions of the 
text, interpolation of topical “gags,” 
misinterpretations of character and lack 
of cohesion in the ensemble transformed 
the Lecocq operetta into a musical farce. 
Its most serious fault was its utter di- 
vergence from the paths of French light- 
opera. 

Others in the cast were Jefferson de 
Angelis as Don Bolero, Anne Yago as 
Aurora, Charles Hart as Marasquin, 
Nino Piozet as Paquita, Earl Weather- 
ford as Pedro, Francis Tyler as the 
Pirate Chief, Walter Owen as Fernando 
and Robert Cartier as Gooseman. Max 
Bendix conducted. 

Announcement was made on Nov. 25, 
by the management that the opinion of 
the public was so preponderantly in fa- 
vor of the French company, that the 
American wing of the company would 
be disbanded at the end of the first week. 

B. L. D. 
LECTURES 


MRS. KELLEY’S 


Cincinnati Conservatory Sponsors Course 
Explaining Symphony Programs 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 27.—Co-ordination 
of instruction offered at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory with the musical life of 
the city is illustrated in the series of 
Saturday morning lectures given by Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Mrs. Kelley, who is president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
spends two hours discussing the /pro- 
grams offered by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony that week. Form and structure, 
thematic and harmonic development of 
the numbers are analyzed, described and 
evaluated during the class hour, so that 
students attending the concert in the 
evening benefit from her instruction. 
These lectures are frequently illustrated 
by advanced students of the conserva- 
tory. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Rudolf 
Thomas, will broadcast its second con- 


cert of the year Dec. 15 from Station 
WKRC. 


Wichita Club Gives Unusual Program 

WIcHITA, KAN., Nov. 27.—A program 
of unusual interest was given at a 
recent meeting of the Wichita Musical 
Club. Mary Hamilton Myers read a 
paper on Jewish, Assyrian and Syrian 
music. Mrs. Sam Kamen, 
by Mrs. I. Sternbock, sang three num- 
bers in Hebrew. Victoria Farha played 
Syrian melodies unharmonized, as they 
are sung in Syria. Orville Sanders, vio- 
linist, played two old Hebrew melodies. 
American folk-music was the topic for 
discussion at another meeting of the 
Wichita Musical Club. Mrs. Hugh 
Wright had charge of the program, 
which included Kentucky mountain melo- 
dies, cowboy songs, Spanish-American 
music and Negro spirituals. The sing- 
ers were Lester Weatherwax, Marguerite 
Milhaubt Dodson, Mildred Hemmick 
Ogren, and Marcia Higginson, the last 
named interpreting three Indian songs. 
Irene Lawrence played a piano solo. 

L. K. 


accompanied 


Cudahy Business Men Back 
Community Orchestra 


ILWAUKEE, Nov. 27.—The 

city of Cudahy, a suburb of 
Milwaukee, will have a full-fledged 
community orchestra this season, 
led by Carl Eppert. The project 
will be financed largely by the 
Cudahy board of industrial educa- 
tion, with assistance by the com- 
mon council. Cudahy Brothers 
Company, packers, and the Federal 
Rubber Company. The orchestra 
has been supported for several 
years by the Cudahy firm. 

A series of several concerts is 
being planned to be given through- 
out the winter. The membership 
will also be increased materially. 

The board of governors consists 
of the Rev. John P. Herbst, chair- 
man; Mayor Charles F. Casse- 
baum, George A. Billings, Wiley 
A. Miller, John FE. Teeporten, 
Helen Stroinski, Fred Verduin and 
E. C. Seifert. c.0.8 





EASTMAN SCHOOL PLANS 
TO GIVE NATIVE WORKS 
Ballet by John Beach Added to Lists for 


Rochester Teachers’ Meet—Further 
Concerts Announced 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 27.—The Eastman 
School of Music project in behalf of 


American creative music will take on 
new and important phases for the com- 
ing season. Howard Hanson, the school’s 
director and the originator of this pro- 
ject, recently announced the program for 
the enterprise during the current music 
year. 

in connection with the annual conven- 
tion of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, held in Rochester on Dec. 28, 
29 and 30, there will be a concert of 
American compositions by the Roches- 
ter Little Symphony, Dr. Hanson con- 
ducting. There will also be the per- 
formance of Cadman’s “The Sunset 
Trail,” as previously announced, and 
John Beach's ballet, “The Phantom 
Satyr,” the first by the Rochester Opera 
Company, the second by the ballet corps 
of the Eastman Theater. 

Later in the season there will be one 
more performance of American works 
by the Rochester Little Symphony, a per- 
formance of choral works by the East- 
man School Chorus, Dr. Hanson direct- 
ing, a performance of chamber music 
works, and one performance by the 
Rochester Philharmonic, Dr. Hanson 
conducting, of orchestral works—this to 
be given in the Eastman Theater. 

To the performance activities is added 
the enterprise of publication of selected 
American works, more of which will be 
published this year than before. 

Dr. Hanson last year reached the con- 
clusion that performance of works for 
large orchestra alone did not meet the 
needs of the situation in American 
musical compositions; some of the best 
work of American composers has been 
and is being done in other forms—par- 
ticularly in chamber music and in choral 
composition. Furthermore, although the 
motive of giving public performance to 
unpublished works remains to the fore, 
yet recognition of works of composers 
of established status is to be made. 


Honolulu Soprano Returns for Concerts 


HONOLULU, Nov. 
Hawaiian soprano, whom the Hawaiian 
Civic Club is educating, returned to 
Honolulu accompanied by her teacher, 
Lillian Edwards, of Pasadena, for two 
concerts—one of operatic selections and 
songs and one of Hawaiian numbers—in 
the Princess Theater. Miss Pohina re- 
cently won a gold medal at the Western 
States Eisteddfod. 
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His concert was unusual because it had logic, unity, 
gram was out of the common. 
sense of contrast and style, with fluent and assured technic—New York 
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Opera at Metropolitan 
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the performance. Mr. Scotti sang his 
customary Marcello. The remaining 
roles were filled by Messrs. Cehanovsky, 
Ananian, Tedesco, Rothier and Mala- 
testa. Mr. Bellezza conducted admirably, 
but the same variations of tempo notice- 
able in other works which he had led 
here, were again noticeable. J.A.H 


Sunday Night Concert 


Nikolai Orloff was the guest soloist 
at the Sunday night concert of Nov. 28, 
playing Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Con- 
certo and a group of solos by Chopin, 
Skryabin and Liszt. Mr. Orloff was 
most satisfactory throughout these 
works, giving a performance of the Con- 
certo which abounded in color and bril- 
aon distinguished by marked technical 
skill. 

The “Allentown Twins” of the Metro- 
politan gave much of the evening’s en- 
tertainment, Louise Lerch singing the 
first aria of the Queen of the Night from 
the “Magic Flute,” and Dorothea Flexer 
being responsible for “Ah, mon fils” from 
“Le Prophéte.” Together they sang a 
duet from “Pique Dame.” They were 
much enjoyed. 

Vittorio Fullin substituted for Armand 


Tokatyan, who was scheduled to sing 
“Cielo e mar” from “Gioconda.” Millo 
Picco gave a “Trovatore” aria, Ezio 


Pinza one from “The Barber of Seville.” 
The orchestra under Mr. Bamboschek 
gave Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian 
Sketches” and Glazounoff’s “L’Automne.” 
D. S. L. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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MARY CORNELIA 


MALONE 


Soprano 


Cincinnati says of her: 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Now. 17, 1926. 

“Mary Cornelia Malone is a charming young 
soprano with mellifiveus tone. The impression 
left by her performance was one of unqualified 
delight. Mme. Malone's voice is a beautiful, well 
tempered instrument of expression of wide range 
exquisite tonal quality and rare flexibility. Se 
sang last night, not only feelingly, but in 
telligently as well, imparting te her interpreta - 
tions caorenaes ease and literary understanding.” 

Cart B. Adams 


Cincinnati Post, Now. 17, 1926 
“This charming singer has a voice of remark- 
able yy and purity of tene. Mme. Malene 
bas also charming stage presence, and tm will 
be a erent pleasure te hear her again.” 
Lillian T. Plogstedt 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
New. 17, 
“Ma Cornelia Malone delighted an audience 
that filled the auditorium of the Woman's Club. 
She has been hea i 


1926. 


and previously created an excellent im 
which she sustained iast night. Her voice is very 
pleasing and well handied, and she was obliged 
to respond te numereus encores 

Arthur Schmidt 


Cincinnati Times Star, New. 17, 1926 
“Mary Cornelia Malone's song recital delighted 

a large throng Tuesday evening. and was a great 

success. Mme. Malone was recalled again and 

omit and responded with number after number 
ditional to these on her aria 
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Seciety Gives Smith Rhapsody — Hea 
Caaliapin’s Company 


ToLevo, Ohio, Nov. 27.—The Toledo 
Chora! Society, under the baton of Mary 
Willing Megley, last week gave a con- 
cert which included works of David 
Stanley Smith, former Toledoan now 
Dean of Music at Yale. Dr. Smith was 
in Toledo for the occasion, and as a 
special addition to the evening’s program 
conducted the Detroit Symphony in a 
masterful rendition of his “Prince Hal” 
Overture. The “St. Bernard” Rhap- 
sody, sung by the society, medieval in 
color, holds many difficuities for both 
soloists and choruses, which Mrs. Megley 
in her usual efficient manner carried 
through with many beautiful effects, 
great stress being placed on purity of 
tone values and shadings. The chorus, 
“Jesu! Blest All in Ali,” sung a cap- 
pella, was particularly lovely and per- 
fectly intoned. Soloists were Roscoe 
Mulholland, bass; Clarence Ball, tenor; 
Mrs. Frederick Fuller, soprano, and 
Norma Schelling Emmert, contralto. 
Especially beautiful was the work done 
by the orchestra, composed of members 
of the Detroit Symphony. Mrs. Megley 
handled chorus, orchestra and soloists 
with ease and distinction, proving her- 
self entirely familiar with the work and 
splendidly in its spirit. 

For the second of her series Grace 
Denton presented Feodor Chaliapin and 
his company in “The Barber of Seville.” 
Mr. Chaliapin seemed as great in com- 
edy as in tragedy and the audience was 
delighted with him in the rdéle of Don 
Basilio. Elvira de Hidalgo, Spanish 
coloratura, the Rosina of the piece, was 
charming. The Count, sung by Joseph 
Bobrovich; Guiseppe La Puma’s Dr. 
Bartolo, Giorgio Durando as Figaro, 
Giacomo Lucchini as Florello and Anna 
Lissetzkaya as Berta completed the cast, 
and a very capable one. Eugene Plotni- 
koff conducted. 

The Zimmer Harp Trio—Nellie Zim- 
mer, Marie Mellman and Gladys Crock- 
ford—gave a truly delightful concert in 
St. Ursula’s Auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the St. Ursula Choral Orchestra 
Club. Miss Zimmer presented several 
solo numbers. Erna Korn, contralto, 
was a satisfying assistant to the group. 

HELEN MASTERS MORRIS. 


Ganz Gives Demonstration for Adults 


St. Louis, Nov. 27.—Rudolph Ganz 
gave for adults, for the first time, a 
demonstration of instruments similar to 
the demonstrations he has given for 
children’s concerts. It was very suc- 
cessful. The program contained Elgar's 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” the Overture 
to “Martha,” the “Nell Gwyn Suite” by 
German, and “March of the Toys” from 
“Babes of Toyland.’ The soloist was 
John Kiburz, solo flutist of the orchestra, 
who was delightful in the Concerto for 
Flute by Chaminade. This bit of lyric 
writing, too seldom heard, was given 
all the color and fineness by this ster- 
ling artist. He was heartily applauded. 
The usual number of extras were played. 

Ss. L. C. 


All the material in MvusicaL America és 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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ON TOUR 


Mr. King played authoritatively and 
showed rare musicianship in his two 
piano groups.—The Des Moines Reg- 
ister, Oct. 21, 1926 


New York Studio: 315 West 106th St. 
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York, which at that time agreed to de- 
fray the expenses of defining the stand- 
ard courses. 

Additional officers and committees of 
the association for the past year were: 
Vice-presidents—Harold L. Butler, Wil- 
liam .MacPhail, Arthur W. Mason and 
Edwin J. Stringham. Advisory commit- 
tee—George W. Chadwick, Kate Chitten- 
den, Frank Damrosch and Harold Ran- 
dolph. Commission on curricula—How- 
ard Hanson, Edgar Brazleton, Gilbert R. 
Combs, John J. Hattstaedt, Earl V. 
Moore and Louise St. John Westervelt. 
Commission on ethics—Peter C. Lutkin, 
Charles Lewis Murphy and Francis L. 
York. Commission on publicity—William 
Boeppler, Charles N. Boyd and Burnet 
C. Tuthill. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Frank H. Shaw, Oberlin Conservatory; 
David Stanley Smith, Yale University 
School of Music; Edwin J. Stringham, 
Denver College of Music; Howard Han- 
son, Eastman School of Music, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Kate S. Chittenden, Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, New 
York; Gilbert R. Combs, Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory, Philadelphia; Ear] 
Rosenberg, Horner _Institute-Kansas 
City Conservatory, Kansas City; Fran- 
cis L. York, Detroit Conservatory; 
Louise St. John Westervelt, Columbia 
School of Music, Chicago; C. L. Murphy, 
Philadelphia Musical Academy; William 
MacPhail, MacPhail School of Music, 
Minneapolis; Earl V. Moore, University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor; Herbert 
Witherspoon, Chicago Musical College; 
Reinholdt Faelten, Faelten Piano 
School, Boston; Harold L. Butler, Syra- 
cuse University College of Fine Arts; 
Frank O. Thompson, Wisconsin Con- 
servatory, Milwaukee; John J. Hatt- 
staedt, American Conservatory, Chicago; 
Arthur W. Mason, Indiana College of 
Fine Arts; Frederic A. Cowles, Louis- 
ville Conservatory; Charles N. Boyd, 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute; Kenneth 
M. Bradley, Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion; Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory; W. Grant Egbert, Ithaca Con- 
servatory; Nellie Cornish, Cornish 
School, Seattle; Dr. J. J. Becker, Notre 


Dame University; Edgar  Brazleton, 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, and D. 
Hendrik Ezerman, Philadelphia Con- 


servatory. 
Banquet Is Feature 


On Friday evening representatives of 
the various schools attended a banquet 
at the Beethoven Association, Kenneth 
M. Bradley, president of the association, 
presiding. After dinner Mr. Bradley 
stated that the reason for the affair was 
to present something in the nature of 
an explanatory program, and that the 
short addresses to given would be 
designed to tell the members something 
of the reasons for the existence of the 
association and its plans. 

Speaking on the subject of the en- 
dowed school, Dr. Frank Damrosch re- 
counted in an interesting manner many 
of his early experiences. Conceiving the 
idea of an endowment of $1,000,000, Dr. 
Damrosch outlined his plan to Mr. Car- 
negie, who indicated some doubt as to 
the possibility of carrying out the pro- 
gram, but stated that if Dr. Damrosch 
would secure the million dollar endow- 
ment, Mr. Carnegie would present him 
with Carnegie Hall. He said Mr. Car- 
negie was safe in making the offer. He 
told of the interest later taken by James 
Loeb, which ultimately resulted in the 
giving of the million dollars by Mr. 
Loeb. He said that the understanding 
was that the money was not to be spent 
on the development of super-talent, but 
to train musicians. Dr. Damrosch paid 
a tribute to the so-called unattached and 
unendowed school and said that. when 
he was in Chicago recently, he had an 
opportunity to observe the work done 
in one of these schools and marveled at 
its accomplishments. 

John J. Hattsteadt, of the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, talked on the 
problems of the private school. He 
called attention to the fact that the de- 
tached school is the oldest of all music 
schools in the country. He said he be- 
lieved that this type of school does not 
receive the recognition it deserves. “It 
is not always easy,” said Mr. Hattsteadt, 
“to conduct a music school and retain 
your manhood.” 

Mr. Hattsteadt believed that the asso- 
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ciation can be of the greatest possible 
benefit to the cause of music education, 
and said he was heartily in accord with 
its aims. 


The University School 


Dean Harold L. Butler, of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, was 
the next speaker, telling of the position 
occupied by the University school. He 
told of the various problems which con- 
front the University school. There is 
the question of giving proper training to 
those who come for specialized study. 
Dean Butler said that he felt that the 
University schools have a duty to per- 
form for those who come to the college 
for general study. He said that he firmly 
believed music education is far behind 
any other education in this country. 

Others who were introduced by Mr. 
Bradley, some of whom spoke briefly, 
were Earl V. Moore of the University 


School of Music, Ann Arbor; Howard 
Hanson, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester; Charlton Lewis Murphy, 


Philadelphia Musical Academy, who gave 
a brief, tentative summary of the code 
of ethics of the association; Burnet C. 
Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory; Louise 
St. John Westervelt, Columbia School of 
Music, Chicago; Kate Chittenden, Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music; Nellie 
C. Cornish, Cornish School, Seattle; 
George W. Chadwick. New England 
Conservatory; Charles N. Boyd, Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute, and Dr. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

Mr. Bradley paid a glowing tribute 
to Dr. Keppel for his unfailing en- 
couragement, and credited to this very 
largely the success which had thus far 
attended the National Association. 


Florence Macbeth Delights Madison 


MADISON, WIs., Nov. 27.—Before a big 
audience, Florence Macbeth, soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, ap- 
peared in a delightful program, assisted 
by George Roberts, composer and pian- 
ist, and won her way completely into the 
hearts of her auditors. The concert was 
given in the Christ Presbyterian Church. 
Miss Macbeth’s program included music 
by Pergolesi, Hughes, Schubert, Thrane, 
Weckerlin, Bariboli, Debussy, Gretchan- 
inoff, Martin and Roberts; the waltz 
from “Romeo et Juliet” and the Polo- 
naise from “Mignon.” The concert was 
sponsored by the Social Progress Club, 
and proved so successful that arrange- 
ments were immediately made for a re- 
turn engagement in the spring. 


Wichita Society Sings “Mascot” 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 27.—‘The Mas- 
cot” was performed very creditably in 
the auditorium of York Rite Temple re- 
cently by the Wichita Choral Society, 
under the direction of Vito G. Petrone. 
Blanche Bixby Hendry and Vernon 
Hendry were dramatic directors, and 
Velma Snyder and Lenore Fisher, the 
pianists. The principals were Thelma 
Tro, H. G. Terrill, Madge Buzzard, E. 
E. Tippin, Thethith Pittman, Solon Hat- 
field, Elden Stephens, Roy Schuessler. 
The chorus numbered thirty. 


BALTIMORE HEARS ALSEN 


Recital Week Brings Programs bb) 
Raquel Meller and Peabody Artists 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 27.—Elsa Alsen, s« 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera, wit! 
Alderson Mowbray at the piano, gave : 
recital in the Lyric on Nov. 23, unde 
the management of the Albaugh Concer: 
Bureau. The singer won her audienc 
with her dramatic interpretations an 
disclosed her vocal skill and fine musica 
understanding. Works by Beethover 
Schumann, Strauss, Brahms, Pfitzne 
and Dvorak were represented. Man 
encores were given. Mr. Mowbray wa 
a splendid accompanist. 

Raquel Meller, assisted by an orches 
tra under Charles Prince, gave a pri 
gram which delighted the audience i: 
the Lyric on Nov. 26. This was the firs 
local appearance of the artist. 

Frank Gittelson, violinist; Austin Con 
radi, pianist, and Howard R. Thatcher 
accompanist, gave the fifth Peabody re 
cital, Nov. 26. The program began wit! 
the Franck Sonata, to which Mr. Con 
radi and Mr. Gittelson gave a beau 
tifully blended tone quality. Mr. Gittel 
son gave pleasure with his solo numbers 
by Kaun, Zimbalist, Oswald, Tartini and 
Gluck. Howard R. Thatcher was at the 
piano for the solo groups. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Harp Ensemble and Scott Give Program 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27.—An attra 
tive concert, enlisting the services of the 
Dorothy Johnstone-Bassler Harp En 
semble and Henri Scott, bass-baritone, 
was given in the ballroom of the Pen: 
Athletic Club on Nov. 21. Among the 
numbers for the unique and dulcet en 
semble were a romanza by Hasselmans, 
a dance by Dubois, a serenade by Faur: 
and the delicate and extremely effectiv: 
“Zephyrs” of Hasselmans. Mr. Scott, 
in excellent voice was heard in thre: 
groups: French, Russian and English 
His songs included “The Legend of the 
Sage-bush” from “The Juggler of 
Notre Dame,” Moussorgsky’s “Song of 
the Flea” and the Kipling-Damrosch 
“Danny Deever.” An appreciative audi- 
ence was in attendance. ie a te 


Cincinnati Chorus Rehearses for Concert 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 27.—Members of the 
Choral Club of the Hyde Park Music 
Club are busy preparing for a concert 
under the direction of Norma C. Stulb- 
ing. Marianna Crane, soprano; Fenton 
Pugh, tenor, and Leland Sheehy sang in 
“The Creation” in the Broadway Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Middletown 
on Nov. 21. At the Trinity Methodist 
Church Mr. Pruden played, in memory 
of Beethoven, the Adagio from the Fifth 
Symphony, the Adagio from the “Moon- 
light” Sonata, and the Larghetto from 
the D Major Symphony. He closed with 
the Hallelujah Chorus from “The Mount 
of Olives.” Pe We 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.—The Central 
High School Band of fifty-five pieces, 
under Wendell M. Ryder’s baton, ap- 
peared recently in a fine concert before 
an audience of 1000 in the Central Au- 
ditorium. Soloists were State and dis- 
trict prize winners: Turney Gibson, 
Marvin Munsell, Kenneth Yarman, Dor- 
othy Dill. Esther Shaw-Gibson played 
the accompaniments. 








SUE 


HARVARD 


Soprano 





quality.” 





“America has not sent over for many years so bril- 
liant a vocalist as Sue Harvard, who took a discrimi- 
nating audience by storm at Wigmore Hall yesterday. 
She has a beautiful soprano voice of fine range and rich 
—London Morning Post. 
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37 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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Szigeti Takes Our Musical Temperature 





A Hungarian Violinist Weighs a Few American Achievements 
and Finds Them Not So Wanting—Begs Tolerance 
for New Music—A Hobby or Two 











AST year a Hungarian violinist made 
his American début, and thereby 
hangs the tale. Not that American dé- 
buts of European violinists are in the 
least unusual. Every year artists flutter 
in and flutter out, some of them leaving 
not so much as a ripple in their wake. 
But this violinist happened to be Joseph 
Szigeti, honest lover of beauty with a 
very real talent for transmitting it to 
others, and thus the tale is worth the 
telling. 

Perhaps you will want to trace things 
back to their beginnings, to Szigeti, the 
child prodigy, pupil of Hubay, astound- 
ing London and Dresden as well as his 
native Budapest with his virtuosity at 
the age of thirteen. Perhaps you will be 
more interested in a consideration of his 
more mature achievements, of laurels 
he has won in Berlin at the Nikisch and 
Furtwangler concerts, at the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus, with the Royal Philhar- 
monic of London, the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw, in Paris, Rome, Madrid, 
Cologne, Vienna, Stockholm, Christiania. 
Moscow, Leningrad, and here in the 
United States, where he has appeared 
once with practically every important 
orchestra, twice with many. 

Perhaps you will be more interested 
in the music he has played, in the Stra- 
vinsky suite for violin and piano that he 
played from manuscript at his recent 
New York recital; in the Milhaud “Bra- 
zilian” dances, given their first American 
performance in violin transcription at 
the same time; in George Templeton 
Strong’s poem for violin and orchestra, 
given its American premiére early in the 
season with Szigeti, to whom it was dedi- 
cated, playing the .solo part; in Proko- 
fieff’s Violin Concerto that he created 
in 1924 at the Prague Festival; in 
Ysaye’s first violin sonata dedicated to 
him; in the premiére of Ernest Bloch’s 
sonata at the Salzburg Festival in 
eS aa « 

But the list is too long, too awe- 
inspiring to give an honest impression of 
a person who himself is not in the least 
awe-inspiring; who has, rather, that sim- 
plicity, that wise bit of humility that are 
the fundamental ingredients of a great 
interpreter. 


On Americanisms 


On Americans and their ways, Mr. 
Szigeti has very well-formed opinions of 
his own—not predigested ones delivered 
with a violinistic flavor. 

“As a matter of fact, many of the 
dictums regarding Americans have no 
truth at all,” he says. “The idea, for 
instance, that Americans never waste 
time. They waste more time here than 
in any other country I’ve lived in. But 
musically . . . . The dictum current now 
in Europe is to the effect that an artist 
grows in America. There is truth in 
that, because your standard here is so 
high, because one cannot let oneself sag 
and exist on fading laurels. Then there 
are your orchestras, the greatest incen- 
tive to an artist, so superior now to 


European orchestras because competition 
is greater here; because, perhaps, man- 
agers here are responsible to the public 
as well as to the conductor and his or- 
chestra, whereas in Europe a manager 
acts more as individual representative 








Joseph Szigeti 


of the players, responsible to them and 
no one else; because here there is a more 
conscious selection of players, a more 
conscious raising of the standard.” 

Mr. Szigeti begs us to be more tolerant 
of new music, to remember that institu- 
tions like the Bruch G Minor and the 
Mendelssohn concertos were in their time 
just essays among dozens of unsuccess- 
ful works, that stillborn works have 
often been considered on an equal with 
the eternals. 

“Friends and imitators of Chopin and 
Schumann,” he reminds us, “rivals of 
Mendelssohn won considerable acclaim 
in their time. But where are they now? 
We can only select to the best of our 
ability and hope for the best.” 

For the radio and the Vitaphone, 
Szigeti has the greatest respect as 
achievements. He adds: “But they can- 
not kill the concert business, as so many 
people seem to think, because there will 
always be that craving of human beings 
for the presence of the admired person. 
What else prompts people to go through 
all manner of physical discomfort to catch 
a glimpse of the Queen, to collect only 
the authentic relics? It is that give and 
take spirit that only the actual presence 
of the artist can stimulate. The audi- 
ence likes to see him work himself into 
a good humor. It likes the feeling of 
‘I ask for something and here I’m get- 
ting it!’ It cannot ask the radio or the 
Vitaphone for something not on its 
schedule.” 

Hobbies? Mr. 
sonatas with his 


Szigeti 
great 


likes to play 
confréres. He 





How St. Louis Artists are Occupied 


St. Louis, Nov. 27. — A recital was 
given recently in the Sheldon Audito- 
rium for the Community Schools Foun- 
dation. It was an evenly balanced pro- 
gram and the participating artists were 
exceptionally fine. Clay Ballew, bass; 
Charlotte Burton Stockton, violinist, and 
John Kiburz, flutist, appeared. Helen 
Gibbs and Elaine Evans accompanied. 
The Musicians’ Guild held its monthly 











SYLVIA LENT 


VIOLINIST 


Soloist With 
Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra 


Srivia Lent played 
sith the Detroit Sym 
pheny Orchestra yesterday 
aftermeen before an avu- 
fienmce whose hearts she 
incomtinem ly wm It 
would take a blase con 
r te remain proof 
acainst Miss Lent Her 
teme is firm and sweet 
and abeolutely true 

—Detreit News 
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meeting in the Gatesworth Hotel. Perci- 
val Chubb was the speaker, his subject 
being, “Machine Made Music and its Ef- 
fect on the Patronage of Art.” A musi- 
cal program followed. Herbert W. Cost, 
former representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
cA. has spent a week-end in the city, 
visiting many of the studios. He is now 
director of the Uptown Conservatory in 
Chicago. Leo C. Miller is resuming his 
work as accompanist to visiting artists, 
which he gave up some years ago on ac- 
count of extensive teaching and conduct- 
ing duties. He recently appeared with 
Olga Warren and has several other en- 
gagements booked. At his school, Dor- 
othy Beall. Margaret Christiansen, Pear] 
Marion Riess and Alfred Schmied were 
heard recently in recital. S. L. C. 


Thousands Hear Hart House Quartet 


VANCOUVER, Nov. 27.—The Hart House 
Quartet of Toronto, which is now on a 
western tour, delighted thousands of 
radio auditors on Nov. 16 with a concert 


broadcast through CNRV. The prin- 
cipal item on the program was Bee- 
thoven’s A Major Quartet. This was 


supplemented by five short numbers of 
popular appeal. 


will play this year with Alfred Cortot, 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Last year he 
played with Walter Gieseking in New 
York, with Béla Barték, “the greatest 
of our Hungarian composers,” in Buda- 
pest. 

“Such experiences are _ invaluable. 
They keep one fresh and intent. They 
lift one out of the rut of selfish con- 
sideration,” he affirms. 

Chamber music? “Of course. It is 
the ultimate aim of every artist, but it 
is incompatible with the ambulant, un- 
stable life of the virtuoso.” 

Hobbies outside of music? “Books and 
pictures and, greatest of all, my little 
girl who is just six and a half. An ar- 
tist can learn a great deal from a child, 
from its unspoiled outlook, its lack of 
prejudice in values, its truthfulness.” 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 


EVENTS IN VANCOUVER 


Pupils Heard in Recitals Bringing Diver- 
sified Programs 


VANCOUVER, Nov. 27.—Junior pupils 
of J. Stuart Tait recently gave a recital. 
Those taking part were May Price, Helen 
Wright, Gretta Honeyman, Kathleen 
Bridger, Margaret Ryan, Alice Siddell, 
Walter Bridger, Joe Smith, Will Price, 
Nancy Wicher, Will Davey, Lloyd Mc- 
Millan, Joe Fraser, Irvine Fraser, Jim- 
mie Nanoda, Ethel Siddell, Noel Ryan, 
Kathleen Bramley, Harold Menzies, 
Elizabeth and Margaret Lobban. 

The following pupils of George Moore, 
assisted by Florence Senior, soprano; 
Doris Moore, mezzo-soprano, and J. D. 
Cornett, reader, gave a recital: Gladys 
Hart, Olive Robertson, Dorothy Sugden, 
Cicely Tongue, Mabel Alcombach, Wil- 
liam Scott, Clarice Hacking, Winifred 
Lea, Nora Peake, Marjory Essler, Sidney 
Jackson and Dorothy Moore. 

An advanced students’ recital under 
the auspices of the Vancouver Woman's 
Musical Club included numbers by Mar- 
guerite Boulton, Gertrude Clement, Dr. 
Eva Taylor Nurse, Aaron Stankevich, 
Ella Stankevich, Winifred Taylor, Elsa 
Disney, Gertrude Dowsley, Leonard Hay- 
man and Mrs. W. G. Humphries. 

The students’ program arranged by the 
Philharmonic Club included piano, vocal 
and violin numbers by Kristina Orskog, 
Frances Reece, Daphne Carapata, Wil- 
liam Brankston, Florence Gulpafson and 
Georgina McKinnon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd Paull gave the 
first of a series of violin and vocal re- 
citals when the program was presented 
by their pupils, including Frances Dut- 
ton, Kathleen Walker, Mary Alene Mc- 
Leod. Jessie McDonald, Mildred Pruce, 
Ina McLeod. Lauris Bailey, Alice Simp- 
son, Addie Swales and Janice Bridgman. 

A. WINIFRED LEE. 


Marie Miller Welcomed in Erie 


ERIE, PA., Nov. 28. — Marie Miller, 
harpist, and a native daughter of Erie, 
was thunderously saluted when she made 
her appearance on the stage of the Elks’ 
Auditorium, sharing a program with 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, recently. Miss 
Miller played works of Haydn, Fauré, 
Hasselmans, Brahms, Malinoff and oth- 
ers with great charm and remarkable 
dexterity. Miss Meisle won especial ac 
claim for her singing of three operatic 
arias. Both gave extra numbers. 
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EMILY 


ROSEVELT 


American Soprano 


“A decided success. 
markable control.”’-—New Rochelle Standard 
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HERTZ ORCHESTRA IN 
THIRD SUNDAY “POP” 


Concertmaster and _  Flutist 
Applauded—Fortnightly 
Musicale 


By Marjory M. Fisher 
San Francisco, CaL., Nov. 27.—Al- 
fred Hertz and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony gave the third of the season’s 
Sunday “pops” in the Curran Theater 


on Nov. 21. It was a bright and cheer- 
ful program, well calculated to counter- 


act the grayness of the rainy day. The 
program included: 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figar« 
Mozart 
“St. Paul,” Suite for Strings. ......Hols 
Dance of the Blessed Spirits, from 
“Orpheus Gluck 


Fiute Obbligato by Anthony Linden 
Waltz from “Raymonda Glazounoff 


“Heart Wounds” Grieg 
“The Last Spring” . Grieg 
Ballet Music from “Prince Igor” . Borodin 
Meditation from “Thais” Massenet 
Violin Obbligato by Michael Piastro 


Introduction to Ac Ill “Lohengrin 


Wagener 

Mr. Piastro and the grateful Medita- 
tion from “Thais” won the day, and the 
number had to be repeated before the 
audience would allow the concert to pro- 
ceed. Next to this popular favorite, the 
Russians were the outstanding figures of 
the day, both the Glazounoff and Borodin 
numbers being favored with unusually 
enthusiastic applause. The Holst suite 
was a bright spot, too, as was the “Or- 
pheus” music, which brought recogni- 
tion to Mr. Linden, who bowed many 
times to hearty applause. 

It was the largest Sunday audience of 
the season—and the latest one. But 
time and the radio wait for no late- 
comers, and since Mr. Hertz was taking 
his cues from the electric signal light 
operated by the radio engineer, there 
was no delay in the program, even 
though half of the audience missed the 
first number, and many of them the 
second—and some the third! 

The second of the Fortnightly Musi- 
cales, Ida Scott’s contribution to San 
Francisco’s musical life, took place the 
morning of Nov. 22, before a_ dis- 
tinguished audience, which applauded 
Henry Eichheim, violinist; Albert Gil- 
lette, baritone, and Ethel Roe Eichheim, 
accompanist. The program featured 
Carl Engel’s Triptych for Violin and 
Piano and included short violin numbers 
by Fauré, Chabrier-Loeffier, Ysaye, and 
Bach. Mr. Gillette sang groups of songs 
by Carissimi, Bianchi, MacDowell, 
Strauss and De Falla. Both soloists were 
cordially received, and Mrs. Eichheim 
shared in the applause for her brilliant 
playing of the accompaniments. 

Rose Fiorence presided over a success- 
ful musicale and tea in the Gold ball- 
room of the Fairmont Hotel the after- 
noon of Nov. 22, at which she presented 
five gifted students in a delightful song 
program. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, was 
guest artist with Rudy Seiger’s orches- 
tra in a Sunday night concert program 
in the Fairmont Hotel. 
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CHALIAPIN CONCERT 
IS BASIS OF ACTION 


Artist’s Management Makes 
Reply to Suit for 
$50,000 
A suit for $50,000 damages against 
Feodor Chaliapin, Universal Artists, 
Inc., and Solomon Hurok was filed on 
Nov. 23 in the New York Supreme Court 
by Joseph S. Listro, concert manager 
of Hartford, Conn. Through his attor- 
neys, Mr. Listro stated that he had con- 
tracted to pay $4,000 for the appearance 
of Mr. Chahapin and his concert com- 

pany. 

At the close of the concert in Hart- 
ford on Nov. 7, after other members of 
the company had entertained a crowded 
house, Mr. Listro alleges that Mr. Chalia- 
pin sang an aria from “The Barber of 
Seville,” left the theater without ac- 
knowledging the applause, and refused 
anencore. The plaintiff asks for repara- 
tion “because of losing patrons and hav- 
ing his reputation as a producer dam- 





aged. 
The following statement has _ been 
issued by Universal Artists, Incorpo- 
rated: 


“There is no basis, either in fact or in 
law, for this lawsuit. The facts are 
simply these: Mr. Listro, the local man- 
ager, desired to have an operatic con- 
cert given by the members of our opera 


company in Hartford on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 7, and contracted for such a 
performance. 


“Prior to the date of performance, a 
usual operatic concert program was pre- 
pared by us and forwarded to Mr. 
Listro. This program included not only 
the principal arias from ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ to be given by the members of 
the company, but also several arias from 
other operas and selections by the orches- 
tra and chorus. It stated that Mr. 
Chaliapin would sing the famous Don 
Basilio aria from ‘The Barber.’ The 
program contained the notation. ‘Posi- 
tively no encores will be permitted.’ 

“In making up this program and in 
inserting this notation, we followed the 
custom of other opera companies, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
which never permits any encores at any 
performance or concert given by it. This 
program was accepted by the local man- 
ager and the concert was given on Nov. 
7 strictly in accordance with the pro- 
gram. We can, therefore, see no basis 
for criticism. Mr. Listro did not con- 
tract for a concert by Mr. Chaliapin, 
but by the opera company of which he 
is a member. 

“There was no contract whatsoever 
between Mr. Chaliapin and Mr. Listro. 
Mr. Chaliapin, as well as all the other 
members of our opera company, are 
artists under our management. Universal 
Artists, Inc., is the sole impressario with 
whom all contracts are made. The con- 
tract made by Universal Artists, Inc., 
with Mr. Listro was fulfilled in every 
respect. The same cannot be said for 
Mr. Listro.” 


English Singers and Marmein Dancers 
Appear in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 27.—The English 
Singers, brought to the Pabst under the 
management of Margaret Rice, opened 
the twilight musicales with considerable 
enthusiasm. Marion Andrews brought 
the Marmein Dancers to the Pabst. The 
dance dramas presented gave opportuni- 
ties for many characteristic interpreta- 
tions. An excellent string quartet pro- 
vided accompaniments. Cc. O. S. 
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Popular Stars Head Chicago's Concert Calendar 





HICAGO, Nov. 27.—It was highly 
proper that a full week should have 
begun on Sunday afternoon with con- 
certs by such popular favorites as John 
McCormack and Claudia Muzio, the 
former making use even of the huge 
auditorium stage for no mean portion 
of his audience, and the latter receiving 
over 3000 admirers in the Arcadia Audi- 
torium, on the North Side. 
Mr. McCormack was in his customary 


priceless vocal estate, and sang with 
flawless, crystalline skill to a deeply en- 
grossed audience. His printed list in- 
cluded arias by Peri and Bach, Re- 
spighi’s “I Tempi Assia Lontano,” Ban- 
tock’s settings of two eighth century 
Chinese poems, and, among other things, 
a group of refreshing Irish folk-songs. 
Many other songs were added to his list; 
among the most interesting was Blanche 
Ebert Seaver’s “Just for Today,” which 
was extremely well received. 

Walter Brauer, an accomplished young 
’cellist, member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, assisted the great tenor. Edwin 
Schneider was the very able accompanist. 

Mme. Muzio, appearing in the uptown 
civic concert series, was in perfect voice. 
It was not surprising, as she always 
is in all her operatic appearances. The 
gem-like clarity of her tones lent glitter 
to a wide choice of material, from “Don 
Giovanni” and “Gianni Schicchi” arias 
to songs by Caccini, Donaudy, Hageman 
and ‘others. A style marked by purity 
of form, intensity of feeling and polish 
exerted a characteristic effect upon an 
audience which fell immediately under 
the influence of Mme. Muzio’s personal- 
ity. Charles Lurvey was the accom- 
panist. 


Flonzaleys Appear 


The Flonzaley Quartet, long estab- 
lished in Chicago’s favor, began on Sun- 
day afternoon its current series of the 
three Playhouse recitals, listing quartets 
by Haydn (D Major), and Schumann 
(A Major), and also playing from MS 
the “Quatuor 4 Cordes” of Ernesto Halff- 
ter. The last-named work had more to 
commend it, perhaps, than to distinguish 
it from the efforts of other graceful 
revolutionaries. The Flonzaleys’ per- 
formance was notable, as always, for 
keenness of penetration, complete unity 
among four high-minded players, alert- 
ness and dignity of style. 

Wevland Echols, tenor, made his sec- 
ond Chicago appearance Nov. 21 in the 
Goodman Theater. He has a warm and 
expressive tone and a pliant, perhaps 
slender. style. Mr. Echols was heartily 
applauded by a large audience. Morton 
Howard supplied interesting accompani- 
ments. 

Karl Reckzeh conducted a concert by 
the Harmonie, Freiheit, Orpheus and 
Sennfelder singing societies in Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 21, achieving excellent 
results. The soloists were Margaret 
Wilson, pianist; Alvena Ressigue, con- 
tralto, and Dr. Lagerquist, baritone. 
Members of the Chicago Symphony 
played a prelude and the accompani- 
ments. 


Apollo Club Sings 


Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Ray- 
mond Koch. baritone, were soloists at 
the Apollo Club’s program in Orchestra 
Hall. Nov. 26, this being the first con- 
cert in the fifty-fifth season of the city’s 
oldest musical organization. Under 
Harrison Wild’s leadership, the chorus 
sing “with freshness of tone, and with 
zestfulness, if not precision, of attack. 
Favorite oratorio choruses were sung, 
Mme. Sundelius and Mr. Koch assisting 
in a performance of Parry’s generally 
snubbed “St. Cecilia’s Day.” Mme. 
Sundelius also sang the otherwise in- 
excusable aria from Bruch’s .“Cross of 
Fire,” and a group of songs, pleasing 
her audience with the fullness and 
beauty of her tone. The Chicago Sym- 
phony provided the accompaniment. 

Lucille Manker, an interesting pianist, 
delighted auditors in Kimball Hall Nov. 
23 with performances of Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Sérieuses,” a group of Cho- 
pin, some impressionistic music and the 
A Minor Concerto of MacDowell, for 
which William Lester supplied the sec- 
ond piano part. 

The De Reszké Singers, assisting in 
Will Rogers’ hilarious entertainment in 
Orchestra Hall Nov. 23, received the 
prolonged attention of an enthusiastic 
audience. 

George L. Marks, a young and inter- 
esting Chicago baritone, was heard in 
joint recital with Valida E. Densby in 


Lyon and Healy Hall Nov. 23, Louise 
Evans accompanying. 

Mary Scmotzer, a product of the 
Magnus studios, made a semi-public dé- 
but in Barnum Hall, the Fine Arts 
Building, Nov. 23, disclosing a remark- 
ably beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, com- 
plete mastery of tone production and a 
pleasant recital style. 


Two-Piano Program 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison were 
heard by a capacity audience in the 
Studebaker Theater, Nov. 21, when they 
gave their first local two-piano recital 
of the season. These adroit exponents 
of a difficult form of ensemble have al- 
ways displayed genius in their selection 
of material. On this visit they played 
the Chopin Rondo in C, Op. 73, six 
pieces from Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of 
Animals,” the Bach-Rheinberger “Gold- 
berg” Variations in Mr. Maier’s arrange- 
ment, and the Moussorgsky-Pattison 
Coronation Scene from “Boris Godoun- 
off,” as well as Leo Sowerby’s “Syn- 
conata” and shorter works. Familiar 
items were used as extra numbers. 
When these players were at their best, 
their ensemble was perfection itself. 
The remarkable elasticity of their per- 
formance, its smoothness of surface and 
pictorial effectiveness were thoroughly 
enjoyed by an adoring audience. 

Vitaly Schnee, pianist, and Henry 
Sopkin, violinist, appeared in Kimball 
Hall, Nov. 21, in the second program 
given under the auspices of the Girvin 
Institute of Musical Arts. Mr. Schnee, 
who has been in America only three 
years, is a pianist of distinction. He 
has marked individuality of style and 
feeling, as was suggested in his playing 
of the Handel-Brahms Variations and 
a group by Chopin and Liszt. Mr. 
Sopkin, though a young man, is remark- 
ably gifted. He played with an able 
technic and a sturdy, genuinely violinis- 
tic feeling. He performed the Bach 
Chaconne zestfully, and added a Paga- 
nini Caprice, Spalding’s Berceuse and 
the Wieniawski Polonaise later in the 
program. A spirited and graceful per- 
formance of the Franck Sonata opened 
a well attended and much applauded 
program. Irwin Wallenborn was Mr. 
Sopkin’s accompanist. 

Isabel Richardson-Molter, soprano; 
Jane Sisson, violinist; Mae Doelling- 
Schmidt and Cora Kiesselbach, pianists, 
gave the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority pro- 
gram at the Cordon Club on Sunday 
afternoon. They had the assistance of 
Carlotta Pauli, ’cellist, and Harold 
Molter, accompanist, as guest artists. 


Borowski Becomes Superintendent of 
Chicago Civic Music Association 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Felix Borowski, 
well known as lecturer, critic, composer 
and teacher, and author of the Chicago 
Symphony program notes, has succeeded 
Herbert E. Hyde as superintendent of 
the Civic Music Association. Under Mr. 
Hyde’s superintendence, for nine years, 
the Association has trained under 
privileged children in choral singing, 
and has also managed the Civic Orches- 
tra of Chicago, with the co-operation of 
the Orchestral Association. This or- 
chestra, of which Frederick Stock is 
musical director and Eric DeLamarter, 
conductor, trains young instrumental- 
ists for professional symphony positions, 
and has already placed many of its 
graduates with leading orchestras, in- 
cluding the Chicago Symphony. 
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CROSSES CONTINENT 
TO PLAY BEETHOVEN 


Portland Symphony Gives 
Concerto With Carl 
Friedberg 


By Jocelyn Foulkes 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 27.—Carl Fried 
berg, pianist, crossed the contiment & 
play Beethoven’s Concerto in C Mine 
with the Portland Symphony, under th: 
baton of Willem van Hoogstraten, @ 
Nov. 15. It was a rare pleasure to hear 
these two artists in collaboration. Th: 
numbers for orchestra alone wer 
Brahms’ “Academic Festival” Overture 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony anc 
Borodin’s dances from “Prince Igor.” 

KGW, the broadcasting station of th: 
Morning Oregonian, is raising $5000, a 
contribution from the radio andienc: 
which hears half of each symphony com 
cert. The fund will be used te purchas: 
instruments and to lessen the orchestra’: 
deficit. 

The Portland Chapter of Pro Music: 
presented the Pro Arte String Quartet 
comprising A. Onnou and L. Halleux 
violins; G. Prevost, viola, and R. Maa: 
’cellist, on Nov. 18. The audience entho- 
siastically recognized the matchless skil 
and emotional unity manifest im quartet: 
by Mozart, Goossens and Debussy. 

Mary Lewis, soprano, made her déba 
here under the direction of the Eluy 
Concert Bureau, on Nov. 20. Arias from 
“Louise,” “Romeo et Juliette” and “Th: 
Marriage of Figaro,” and a miscellam 
of delectable songs elicited rownds of 
applause. Lester Hodges was the ax 
companist. 

Emelie Lancel, contralto, accompanied 
by Ruth Bradley Keiser, and Ruth Lar 
raine Close, harpist, gave 2 recital 
merit under the auspices of the Oreg: z 
Chapter of the National Federation 
Harpists. 

The Liedertafel Male Chorus, kd nd 
Herman Hafner, was assisted im its cor 
cert by Albert Creitz, violinist, with Max 
Van Dyke at the piano. 





Edith Collais Evans, soprano; E. Mal- 
dwyn Evans, baritone; Jocelyn Foulkes 
lecturer; Doris Wildman, fiutist, am 


Fred Brainerd, accompanist, furnished 
the second opera program for the Mar- 
Dowell Club. “The Magic Flute” was 
the illustration for “Melodic Opera.” 
Arthur Johnson, tenor, sang Scandi- 
navian songs for the appreciation clas: 


of the Club, conducted by Frederick W 
Goodrich. 
Anna Barker, in the first of thre 


lecture-recitals on the “Harmony of th: 
Arts,” presented “Music and Paintinge.” 
Miron W. Warrington spoke at th: 
latest meeting of the Portland distric 
of the Music Teachers’ Association o 
“Debussy’s Musical Interpretation of 
Villon and Verlaine.” The members of 
the Pro Arte String Quartet were honer 
guests of this society, of which Car 
Denton has been re-elected president. 
Students of the Ellison-White Oo 
servatory, St. Helen’s Hall, Miss Car 
lin’s School and the Carrie Jacobs Bond 
Musical Club have given recitals. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
BEGINS SAN JOSE SEASON 


Hertz Leads Players in Program Which 
is Brilliantly Given—Club and 
Teachers Meet 
Sam Joss, Cat., Nov. 27.—The San 
frameiseo Symphony, led by Alfred 
tertz, inaugurated the San Jose Musical 
\ssectation’s season with a program that 
jelighted the thousand music lovers as- 
sembled im the State Teachers’ College 
\uditerium Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
homy, magnificently played, opened the 
emecert im thrilling fashion, and the 
Prelude to the third act of “Lohengrin” 
reught it to a brilliant conclusion. In 
vetweem, came the Rhapsody, “Midsom- 
mervaka2.” by Hugo Alfven; Grieg’s 
Heart’s Wound” and “Last Spring,” and 
Wir. Hertz” orchestration of five Brahms’ 
waltzes. At the emd of the program the 


padiemee applauded while Mr. Hertz 
acknowledged five curtain calls and 
alled om the orchestra to rise in ac- 


imewledgment of the ovation. 

The Sam Jose Musie Study Club gave 
ts ammual tea and musicale in Scofield 
Hall at the ¥. W. C. A., the Club’s new 
veadquarters, christened on this occa- 
0m. 

Twe of the artists were newcomers— 
Augusta Schroeder Brekelbaum, pianist, 
umd Bemjaminm Edwards, bass, a recent 
uiditiom to the faculty of the State 
Teachers” College. They shared honors 
with Laverme Husted, contralto, a prom- 
simg youmg artist. Mrs. Brekelbaum 
umd Mrs. Earl Towner were the accom- 
7amists. 

Charles Draa, president of the Cali- 
fermia Music Teachers’ Association, was 
homer guest and speaker at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the local Music Teachers. 

Marsory M. FISHER. 


SAN ANTONIO MUSICALES 


Spensers Dramatic 


“hobs List and 
Recital by Resident Soprano 

San Anronto, Tex., Nov. 27.—The 

Sam Anmtomio Musiteal Club, Mrs. Lewis 

Krams-Beck, president, imtroduced its 

ewly organized dramatic department 

st a2 recemt soirée, in the St. Anthony 


Hotel Exceptiomal talent was revealed 
m the presemtation of Paul Green’s one- 
ect play. “The Last of the Lowries,” 
vivem by Sara Bindley, Roy Beard, Leila 
~rrom amd Comstamece Douglas. These 
layers wom a prize in this play at the 






Texas Dramatic Tournament, held in 
Dallas last spring. A sketch of Hart- 
« Mammers” “Peg o” My Heart” by Mrs. 


Warvim Eichenroht, a duologue by Cosmo 


~adem Lemmox, interpreted by Bessie 
ee Dickey, amd a group of songs by 
Kurtsteimer, Ganz and Scott sung by 
Evelym Duwerler. soprano, with Walter 
Dunham, accompanist, completed the 
DUS TAM 

Elizabeth Cunningham, soprano, ap- 
peared im recital at the second musicale 


m the series of four sponsored annually 
vy the Twesday Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is president. Her 
program disclosed her attractive voice 
amd artistic imterpretation. Old Italian 


works by Pergolesi amd Veracini; the 
arietta, “Vedrai Carino” from “Don 
pievamnmi™”; German songs by Urack and 


Weimgartmer. amd a French group by 
habrier. Daleroze, Hahn and De Falla, 


ss well as “Mi chiamano Mimi” from 
“La Bohéme” and “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Lowise,” were imeluded. A group by 
imericam womem composers, Fenner, 
Lester. Davis and Downing, provided 
terest. Many additional numbers 


ere givem. 


rable 


Mrs. J. J. Loving was a 
accompanist. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


ral 


ramces Ingram Beoked for Florida Tour 


Cancaco, Nov. 27.—Frances Ingram, 
pera. amd recently entered upon the 

mamagerial list of Hubert Schmit of this 

nity, has beem emgaged for a six weeks 
or of Florida, beginning Jan. 1. 
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Schumann Heink Conquered Obstacles 
Before Embarking on Lengthy Career 





Nordica Aided Famous Contralto Now on Golden Jubilee Tour, 
Celebrating Anniversary of First Public Appearance— 
Combated Physical and Financial Difficulties at Outset 


CUUDUETELEVEDOGLAEUUUEDEUELATELEEU EAA UEU EEL TTA UOEA NEUEN EM EH EUEEL UCU EU EAE PACU ADU ED EMEA Ua ea eden 


IXTY-FiIVE years ago there was 

born in Austria a girl destined to 
become one of the most noted of con- 
traltos. Her father was a Bohemian, a 
poorly paid army officer. Her mother 
was an Italian. 

The child was Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, now making her golden jubilee 
tour—in honor of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her first public appearance. 
This tour is carrying Mme. Schumann 
Heink over 20,000 miles in nine months, 
back to the hundreds of thousands who 
for years have flocked to her concerts. 
It will bring her in December to the 
city where she first won her American 


laurels. In New York she will be heard 
in concert with the New York Sym- 
phony, under Walter Damrosch, who 


years ago conducted for her opera ap- 
pearances. Two weeks later she will 
be back on the familiar old Metropolitan 
stage. 

When Mme. Schumann Heink was 
only twelve years old, she was placed 
in the Ursuline Convent at Prague. It 
was there that a nun discovered her re- 
markable voice. She was chosen to sing 
in the Cathedral, where Mme. Le Claire, 
a French prima donna, heard her and 
begged to give her lessons. So the fam- 
ily moved to Gratz—the home city of 
Mme. Le Claire. A well-to-do army of- 
ficer, Excellence Benedek, provided 
funds for lessons for several years. 

Then came the long anticipated mo- 
ment when the young singer was sent 
to the director of the Hof Opera in 
Vienna. He looked at her and said: 
“With such a face and no personality 
you could never hope to be a singer. 
You might better go home and run a 
sewing machine!” 

Undaunted, she decided to make her 
début in Gratz, and did so with great 
success. Then she proceeded to Dres- 
den, studied for a time under Franz 
Willner and made her operatic début 
as Azucena at the Dresden Opera. She 
remained with this royal opera com- 
pany for four years, marrying in the 
third year. Then she progressed to 
Hamburg, where a few years later her 
husband died, leaving her with five chil- 
dren to support on pitifully small pay. 

The turning point came when she met 
Lillian Nordica. Mme. Schumann Heink 





Caldwell Women’s Club Awarded Na- 


tional Choral Prize 


CALDWELL, N. J., Nov. 27.—The 
award of an Ampico grand piano was 
recently made to the Women’s Club of 
Caldwell, chorus of which won the na- 
tional contest held under the auspices 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Atlantic City last summer. 
Formal presentation was made in the 
new High School Auditorium by Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, artistic advisor for the 
American Piano Company, and chair- 
man of the judge’s committee in the na- 
tional contest, the other members of 
which were Arthur Woodruff and H. O. 
Osgood. The Caldwell chorus contains 
fifty voices under the leadership of I. T. 
Francis, with Mrs. J. S. Provost as ac- 
companist. The president of the Cald- 
well Club is Mrs. Oaklay W. Cooke. The 
presentation program included songs by 
the chorus and violin numbers by Elinor 
Whittemore, as well as an address by 
Dr. Spaeth. ; 


Raymond Coon Gives Boston Recital 


WORCESTER, Nov. 27.—Raymond Coon, 
Boston pianist, gave a recital in Tucker- 
man Hall recently, playing composi- 
tions by Prokofieff, Beethoven, Debussy, 
Schumann, and Chopin. Mr. Coon dis- 
played marked technical facility and a 
tone of beautiful singing quality. His 
playing was at all times expressive. 


Miami Enjoys Piano Recital 


MIAMI, FLA., Nov. 27.—Hannah Spiro 
Asher, who is on the music faculty of 
the Miami Conservatory, of which 
Bertha Foster is director, recently gave 
a piano recital in the University Audi- 
toriym. She was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 





Ernestine Schumann Heink 


says of her: “She became interested in 
me and wanted to help me because ot 
my small children and the niggardly 
‘You 


sum I received for my singing. 
must come to America, she said. ‘Con- 
ditions are better there.’ 

“It was eleven years before I fol- 


lowed her advise, but during that time 
I went once to London where she was 
singing. I went back and spoke to her 
and she said, ‘Come to my house. I 
want you to sing for my guests.’ At 
first, when I reached her house, the 
butler did not want to let me in, think- 
ing that Nordica would not have a guest 
so poorly clad. But Nordica heard my 
voice and came to the rescue. She 
sneaked me upstairs and dressed me in 
one of her most gorgeous gowns, put 
jewels about my neck and escorted me 
to her drawing room where she gave a 
wonderful introduction to her guests.” 

Finally, in 1899, Mme. Schumann 
Heink came to this country—with what 
result is well-known. The American 
public immediately idolized her. From 
$5 a performance in the Hamburg 
Opera she soon was earning more than 


$180,000 in a year. The concert stage 
beckoned to her and she began travel- 
ing through the country. She has be- 


come known everywhere—in large cities, 
in small towns, from coast to coast. 


Kolitsch Applauded in Toronto Recital 


TORONTO, Nov. 27.—Vlado Kolitsch 
was most cordially received in a violin 
recital on Nov. 18. Mr. Kolitch played 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, the 
Bach Chaconne, Mozart’s D Major Con- 
certo and shorter pieces of Tchaikovsky, 
Dvorak and Suk, with Paganini’s “Pal- 
piti” for a finale. He revealed great 
technical skill, a tone of warmth and 
variety, and no little interpretative 
ability. 


CALENDAR IN VANCOUVER 
BRINGS NUMEROUS EVENTS 


Hart House Quartet From Toronto Visits 
Coast—Resident Artists Appear in 
Varied Recitals 


VANCOUVER, Nov. 27.—An outstanding 
event has been the visit of the Hart 
House Quartet from Toronto. The 
artists’ only appearance was at a radio 
recital, when the program included Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in A, two Negro plan- 
tation songs, a transcription of “The 
Volga Boatmen’s Song,” Boccherini’s 
Minuet, and “Drink to me Only with 
Thine Eyes.” 

At the recent recital of Vancouver 
Woman’s Musical Club, those taking 
part were Ira Swartz, Mrs. Harry 
Riggs, William Dichmont, Sydney Ad- 
amson, Kenneth Ross, Isabel F. Camp- 
bell. Five movements of Johann Ernst 
Galliard’s Sonata were given by Elsie 
Disney. Other masters represented were 
Schumann, Tausig, Debussy, Brahms, 
Schubert, Rubinstein and Mascagni. 

Twilight organ recitals have been 
given by Frederick Chubb. The pro- 
grams have included works by Vierne, 


Gigout, Bach, Karg-Elert, Reger, Wi- 
dor, Dupré, Debussy, Guilmant, Men- 
delssohn. 


A twilight recital was given by Clif- 
ford Higgin, when the list named musie 
by Stoughton, Calkin, Widor, Brewer, 
Dr. James Lyon, Chopin, Guilmant, and 
one of the player’s own compositions, 
J. E. Pacey, baritone, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

Mrs. Walter Coulthard gave an inter- 
esting soprano recital recently, and was 
assisted by her talented daughter, Jean, 
as pianist. Mrs. William Dichmont was 
the accompanist. 

Interesting recitals have been given 
by Peter Whetham and Arthur Lloyd, 
the former assisted by Ralph Lear, boy 
soprano. 

The first concert of West Vancouver 
Musical Society was given recently un- 
der the direction of James M. Morgan. 
Soloists were A. Ritchie, Mrs. F. E. 
Stainsby, J. L. Evans and A. J. Addy. 

Edythe Lever Hawes, soprano; Minnie 
Beveridge, ’cellist; Donald Hyslop, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Harry Sims and Dorothy 
Haddon were assisting artists at the first 
concert by the West Point Grey Choral 
Society, with Wilbur G. Grant, as con- 
ductor. A. WINIFRED LEE. 


EVENTS IN HARTFORD 


Werrenrath, Spalding and Chaliapin’s 
Company Give Performances 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 27.—Before an 
enthusiastic audience which included 
several hundred occupants of stage seats, 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Al- 
bert Spalding, violinist, appeared in the 


second concert of the Kellogg series. 
Both artists were recipients of spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause. A 


feature of the program was Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s singing of Wagner’s “Aben- 
stern,” assisted by Mr. Spalding and 
with Walter R. Dawley at the organ. 
Under the local management of Joseph 
Listro, Feodor Chaliapin and his opera 
company were presented in the Capitol 
Theater. The singing of the members 
of the company and the orchestral work 
was of a high order. C. B. B. 
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Russia's Music Thrives on New Basis; 
Noted Leaders for Orchestra] Events 


COVONEDEALADADEDENULEUUADENLEUEUEAOEAEU AGENDA ALOU UO PUTA EAHA EAA EA ETE 


USICAL LIFE in Russia seems to 

be undergoing a steady development 
on a new economic basis. A subscription 
cycle of ten concerts will be given by 
the Leningrad Philharmonic this winter, 
according to recent reports from Rus- 
sia. Among the noted guest leaders an- 
nounced are Bruno Walter, Otto Klem- 
perer, Erich Kleiber, Fritz Stiedry and 
the composers, Glazounoff and Suk. 

In addition to familiar classics, the 
programs for this orchestra will include 
the Second Symphony of Mahler, Mia- 
skovsky’s Sixth and Bruckner’s Seventh. 
There will be first hearings there of a 
concerto grosso by Krenek, fragments 
from Alban Berg’s opera, ‘“Wozzeck’’; 
the “Petite” Suite of Stravinsky, and 
new works by Hindemith, Schreker, and 
the Russian composers, Knipper and 
Schebalin. 

The operatic year promises several 
novelties. A new production of “Die 
Meistersinger” was scheduled to open 
the Maryinsky Theater’s season. The 
most interesting event of the year is 
expected to be a production of “Fidelio,” 
as part of the Beethoven celebration 
under Klemperer. The State Opera has 
in view several productions of modern 
works for the first time there—notably 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and “Wozzeck.” 


Workers’ Audiences 


The experiments now being made in 
the economic background of Russian 
musical life are of the greatest interest 
to artists the world over, says Henri 
Gil-Marchex, writing of his visit to Rus- 
sia in Le Monde Musical. The State re- 
gards music as a serious educational 
factor, not primarily as a diversion. In 
the large cities concerts are organized 
once a week by professional associations, 
and the halls are filled with audiences 
made up largely of workmen, soldiers, 
sailors and women who are employed. 

These listeners are, for the most part, 
sincere and enthusiastic, showing a real 
love for their favorite works. An anec- 
dote is told of an audience which went 
to hear Tchaikovsky’s opera “‘La Pique- 
Dame,” given in one of these musical 
centers near Moscow. After it was over, 
the listeners demanded that the singers 
and the orchestra should give as an en- 
core the Ninth Symvhony—in which 
they had recently been heard! 


Musical appreciation is being leveled 
in this society, in which there no longer 
are class barriers, and it is quite likely 
that in a few years there will be a no- 
table homogeneity of taste. The soil 
will thus be ready for a new musical 
expression. 

As yet, however, says Mr. Gil-Mar- 
chex, those composers who remained in 
Russia seem to have found no new idiom 
that was not known in the days of 
tsardom. Miaskovsky, Roslavetz, Krein 
and Feinberg write in a style which is 
obviously derived from Skriabin—the 
latter composer standing for modern 
Russia in the same position as Debussy 
to the French and Wagner to the Ger- 
mans. 

European Influences 


The composers who left Russia—like 
Stravinsky and Prokofieff—are coming 
more and more under European influ- 
ences. The younger school, the mem- 
bers of which were children during the 
Revolution, carry the real hope for the 
future. Among the names of the very 
youngest, who are hardly known as yet. 
those of Tulin, Dechenev and Popov, are 
of interest. 

In the peasants’ and workingmen’s 
clubs there are sections devoted to music 
and the theater, in addition to politics, 
sport and science. The old institutions 
have been preserved carefully. Glazou- 
noff remains the director of the Lenin- 
grad Conservatory, and conducts several 
concerts of romantic works each season 
in the old Philharmonic Hall. Schools of 
music in various towns are well organ- 
ized, says Mr. Gil-Marchex, the pupils 
having clubs and _ publishing school 
papers. 





Opera Traditional 


The opera houses have remained tradi- 
tional in their methods. The favorite 
new work at the Leningrad State Opera 
is Prokofieff’s “Love for the Three 
Oranges.” Otherwise the repertoire is 
made up principally of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, Masse- 
net and Verdi. The ballet, at Moscow 
and at Leningrad, is remarkably devel- 
oped. A new ballet by Vassilenko, 
“Joseph,” which has commonplace music 
imitating ancient Greek idioms, is pro- 
duced with amazing virtuosity. 

In concert the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon is the “persymphans,” or con- 
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Alexander Glazounoff, Who Will Conduct Concerts in Leningrad This Winter 


ductorless orchestra, the players achiev- 
ing remarkable flexibility and unanimity 
by watching each other’s movements. 
The players sit facing each other in a 
circle. They are particularly noted for 
their skill in accompanying soloists. 
The scenic experiments are, in many 
ways, the most valuable contribution 
made to the stage by the Russian post- 
Revolutionary period. The décors of 


Meyerhold are remarkably original. 
Elsewhere weird expressionistic scenery 
is employed—sliding screens, vaguely 
symbolic monstrosities of scaffolding, 
furniture that has the slatted effect of 
animal pens or abattoirs—a universe in 
the form of a great machine. All this 
has already had an effect on the drama, 
and may also give a new angle to oper- 
atic staging. 








Orchestras and Pianists 
Head Berlin’s Calendar 


ERLIN, Nov. 10.—The second of the 

Bruno Walter concerts with the 
Philharmonic had—in the light of sub- 
sequent events—a melancholy interest, 
in that the late Joseph Schwarz sang as 
soloist for the last time. Walter gave 
Bach’s Concerto for two violins and 
string orchestra, played by Henry Holst 
and Jascha Spiwakowsky. The novelty 
of the occasion was Stravinsky’s “Pulci- 
nella” Suite after Pergolesi, and as a 
closing number there was Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony. 

The State Opera Orchestra began its 
concert series under Erich Kleiber, who 
has lately returned from successful ap- 
pearances in the Argentine. He gave a 
rigidly classical list—the First and Sec- 
ond Symphonies of Beethoven and the 
Variations from Haydn’s “Emperor” 
Quartet. 

Josef Lhévinne returned after a con- 
siderable absence as soloist with the 
Philharmonic in a special Tchaikovsky 
program, conducted by Issai Dobrowen. 
The B Minor Piano Concerto was played 
with remarkable technical facility and 
tender lyricism. The artist will give a 
recital here later, including Beethoven 
and Mozart works. He was warmly 
welcomed. 

Walter Gieseking’s subtle pastel-style 
was in evidence at the piano recital he 
gave recently. Mozart’s Sonata in B 
Flat opened a list which included also 


Philidor’s Birthplace to Honor 
His Memory 


ARIS, Nov. 15.—A celebration 

in honor of the bicentenary of 
André Philidor is scheduled to be 
heard at Dreux, the birthplace of 
that composer, on Nov. 23. The 
village will put on festive dress for 
the occasion. An orchestra, con- 
ducted by R. Antore, will play the 
Overture to Philidor’s opera, “‘Le 
Soldat Magicien”; an address on 
the composer will be made by 
Pierre Adornier, and several vocal 
soloists will perform some of the 
composer’s arias. 


Skriabin’s Third Sonata and works of 
Schubert and Debussy—the moderns 
being especially congenial to this artist. 

The violin roster has recently brought 
a familiar figure in Samuel Dushkin, 
who gave a Bach concerto and shorter 
works with his agreeable art. Maria 
Ivogiin was another recent recitalist, 
singing with distinction florid airs. 
Arthur Zack, an American ’cellist, made 
a local bow with some success. 

Ottorino Respighi recently made his 
first musical appearance in this city at 
a reception given in his honor by Alex- 
ander F. Flinsch, a prominent manufac- 
turer and music patron, who is president 
of the Friends of Music. The musician 
played some of his works, including an 
Andante with the ’cellist, Piatigorski. 
Among the guests was Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler. 


Beethoven's “‘Ninth” and Novelties by 
Moderns Make Paris Concert Pabulum 


VALET SECTAAUEA EEUU TATTLE UTTER E TE ETE ET e 





Second Suite from Pierné’s 
“Cydalise’” Heard—Fauré’s 
Memory Marked by Cere- 
mony at Grave and Pro- 
duction of His Works by 
Pasdeloup Forces — New 
Pieces by Buisser and Others 
Heard 


ARIS, Nov. 10.—The Société des Con- 
certs gave the second Suite from 
Gabriel Pierné’s ballet, “Cydalise et le 
Chévrepied,” its first hearing recently. 
The work, a part of which has been 
given in America, is graceful and re 
tains its interest as music when sepa- 
rated from the stage action. In the 
same concert, M. Pierné conducted a 
colorful performance of “Schéhérazade.” 
The Colonne Orchestra recently gave 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, under 
Pierné, with soloists. 

The Concerts Pasdeloup was the only 
organization to mark the anniversary of 
Gabriel Fauré’s death—though there 
was a little ceremony at his grave which 
a small group of his admirers attended. 
Albert Wolff conducted this composer's 


“Requiem” and “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
Suite. The latter work of subtle shades 
was given a moving performance, on the 
same bill with Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony. 

A first concert hearing was given by 
this orchestra to “Trois Petits Pre- 
ludes” by Mme. Dedieu-Peters. These 
works were given before in a_ ballet 
arrangement at the Théatre Bériza. 
They are delicate music, but just a little 
out of place in the concert hall. 


Biisser Works 


Several unpublished works have been 
given by the Lamoureux Orchestra. Of 
these, the most facile were three “Emaux 
Bressans” by Henri Biisser—scored for 
women’s voices with the orchestra, very 
singable and delicately melodious. 

The other was Homberg’s symphonic 
poem, “Tanit,” which is freely based on 
Flaubert’s description (in “Salammbo”) 
of the Carthaginian Goddess of Love 
This is exotic, but somewhat thickly- 
scored music, lacking also concision in 
form Paul Paray conducted it well 
Marcel Dupré was a soloist in an organ 
concerto of Handel with the same orches- 
tra recently. 

Gabriel Pierné’s ballet, “Impressions 
of a Music Hall,” has been added to the 
program for the Paris Opéra this sea- 
son, according to a recent announcement 
by Jacques Rouché, the impresario. 
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Hindemith’s Opera “Cardillac’, Tale of 
Mad Goldsmith, Has Dresden Premiere 


SOUUELELLEDALTENTALLETETAET ATTENDEE EAE TA NEATH ATE ANA EH ATAU ANU A UTAH A NEHA UEA ATTEN AA TUNE ANA 


Fourth Stage Work of Ger- 
many’s Leading Young 
Modernist Is Based on E. 
T. A. Hoffmann — Despite 
Sensational and Melodra- 
matic Episodes, Text Lacks 
Consistently Dramatic Han- 
dling—Music Proves Effec- 
tive, Though Lacking in 
Lyric Charm 
RESDEN, Nov. 15.—One of the 

operatic events of the year was un- 
doubtediy the anticipated world-pre- 
miére of Paul Hindemith’s new opera, 

“Cardillac,” given by the Dresden Opera. 
It is only a relatively few years since 

the composer—now one of the most-per- 

formed of the younger composers of Ger- 
many—came into prominence with his 


bitter expressionistic opera. ‘‘Murder, 
the Hope of Women.” Since then he 
has placed two more lyric’ works, 


“Nusch-Nuschi” and “Sancta Susanna, 
to his credit, but it has been in the field 
of chamber and orchestral music that 
Hindemith has won greatest acclaim. 

The new work, whatever its musical 
contribution, has a book of much melo- 
dramatic appeal. The central character 
is a psychological study of power, a réle 
that sustains the drama and makes a 
superb vehicle for the chief singing 
actor. The theme comes from E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, the old writer who supplied 
the prototypes for Offenbach’s opera and 
for several other lyric dramas. This has 
been freely developed in an entirely new 
version by Ferdinand Lion, the libret- 
tist. 

{ Cruel Cellini 


Cardillac is a medieval goldsmith who 
acquires such a love for his products 
instinctively 
extent 


that he 
even to the 


commits crimes, 
of murdering his 





Paul Hindemith 


patrons, in order to regain pieces that 
have been commissioned. 

The scene is Paris, with the populace 
n an uproar over the latest unexplained 
rime. A Cavalier tells a Lady the story 
f the murders, of the great genius of 
Cardillac, and the curious fact that it is 
ilways the purchaser of his priceless 
vares who meets a sudden end. She is 
nterested and commands her lover to 
ring one of the goldsmith’s treasures 
to her that night. When the Cavalier, 
true to his charge, arrives with the 
golden treasure, and embraces her, there 
appears on the wall the menacing 
shadow of Cardillac. He steps through 
the window, stabs the Cavalier in the 
back and vanishes with the prize in 
silence. 

The next act reveals Cardillac’s work- 


shop. Deep in his labors, he seems un- 
aware of the love of his Daughter for 
an Officer, who makes offers for her 
hand. The suitor, indignant at the 
father’s lack of feeling, throws gold on 
the table, takes one of his chains and 
goes. As if possessed of a devil, Car- 
dillac grasps his dagger and mask and 
runs out in pursuit. 


“Cardillac” at Bay 


In the third act the goldsmith follows 
the suitor on the street, falls upon him 
but only slightly wounds him. The town 
is aroused. But the Officer, out of love 
for the daughter, refuses to identify him 
as the assailant. The people then con- 
duct the artist in triumph to an inn. 

But Cardillac, forgetting all but his 
golden dreams, lauds the motives of the 
murderer and reveals his identity. He 
is brought to bay and is cut down by the 
people. As he dies, instead of taking 
farewell of his daughter, he kisses his 
beloved chain. 

This libretto is, on the whole, well 


Dukas, Strauss and Beecham 


Conduct in London Concerts 


COUTETUOAETAVEDUEUEEDUOU EDUC ADUOUAEA EEDA EDUEDUEA AOU EDETETUAUUET AAT AOE ATAU EEUU 


ONDON, Nov. 14.—Among the noted 
musical visitors of recent days have 
been two eminent composers of other na- 
tions. Paul Dukas came to London as 
guest conductor of one of the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s Saturday con- 
certs, leading his “La Péri’”’, an exotic 
and cleverly orchestrated ballet score, 
and receiving an ovation. Irene Schar 
rer was piano soloist at this concert in 
the Schumann Concerto, under Sir 
Henry Wood. 

Richard Strauss came as guest to lead 
one of the British Broadcasting pro- 
grams at the Albert Hall — this includ- 
ing several of his works. The famous 
composer was the object, as formerly, 
of considerable homage. His conduct- 
ing was efficient and almost unemo- 
tional. 

The Broadcasting group gave another 
chamber music concert in its excellent 
series—this time of Italian music played 
by the Venetian Quartet. The novelties 
were Malipiero’s “Le Stagione Italiche,”’ 
sung by Miss Lafla, atmospheric music 
which fails of the greatest originality, 
but which ranks high among the com- 
poser’s works; Respighi’s “Doric” Quar- 
tet, a matured but somewhat sombre 
piece in one movement—and, finally, less 
important quartets by Labroca and 
Guarnieri. 

Sir Thomas Beecham made one of his 
rare appearances as leader of the Lon- 
don Symphony, with Martha Baird, an 
American pianist, as soloist in Mozart’s 
D Minor Concerto. Sir Thomas gave 
the Bacchanale from “Tannhiauser” glow- 
ingly, and did some beautiful work in 
the Mozart, which the pianist played 
skillfully. Delius’ “Summer Night on 
the River” and the “Prince Igor” Dances 
were other items. 

Fritz Kreisler was the soloist with the 
London Symphony in one of its Wed- 
nesday evening series at the Queen’s 
Hall. Sir Landon Ronald was the con- 
ductor. Mr. Kreisler played the Brahms 
and the Elgar Violin concertos with su- 
perb modelling of line and distinction of 
utterance. 

The recitals of recent weeks have not 
quite matched in number of “headline”’ 
artists those of the early autumn. But 
Harold Bauer’s Schumann recital, given 
shortly before he sailed for the United 
States, was a fine experience. Harold 
Samuel’s week of Bach recitals is by now 
in the nature of an established and very 
welcome institution. 





Anne Roselle Sings “Aida” in Berlin 


Anne Roselle, soprano, who was for- 
merly a member of the Metropolitan and 
San Carlo Opera companies, made a 
guest appearance as Aida at the Berlin 
State Opera with success, on Nov. 10. 
She won especial acclaim in the Nile 
Scene, where her aria received warm ap- 
plause. 


adapted to introduce telling operatic 
scenes. There are passages for the 
chorus expressing various emotions of 
horror, fear and homage. The central! 
character in particular has opportunities 
for dramatic monologues of power. But 
the lyric element, the love interest, is 
only incidental. The score calls for the 
contribution of a composer who should 
reveal the soul of the central character 
as a compound of artistic fanatic and 
cold-blooded fiend. 


Score Is Cerebral 


But Hindemith is shy of emotions. 
The predominance of declamation; the 
dry, if vivacious, style of the composer; 
a melodic inspiration never very ex- 
tended or moving, make the drama seem 
less vital than it should. There is more 
of static discussion than of action, how- 
ever startling the episodes. The tragedy 


fails to move, and toward the end even 
becomes a little boring. 

The cacophonous tone-world of the 
drama does succeed in creating a type 
of ghostly-romantic atmosphere. The 
score is one of the most interesting pro- 
duced in Germany in several years. It 
will doubtless be heard widely, but 
whether it will command world-popu- 
larity is problematic. 

Critical opinion was somewhat re- 
served after the premiére. The initial 
audience, which included a number of 
theater directors and conductors, was 
only moderately enthusiastic after the 
first act. During the second there was 
more cordiality, and at the close there 
were recalls for the composer; Fritz 
Busch, who conducted; the stage direc- 
tor, Issai Dobrowen, and the chief 
singers. The performance was an excel- 


lent one, scenically and musically. 
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Marionettes Limn Song by Schubert 
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“Death and the Maiden” as Portrayed by the Vienna Marionette Theater Under Richard 
Teschner 


IENNA, Nov. 14.—The notable re- 
vival of puppet theaters in recent 
years, which in many cases present novel 
dramatic and musical works, has found 
an important instance in Vienna. Here 
the Marionette Theater, under the di- 
rection of Richard Teschner, has given 
several unusual productions. 
Exceptional, for the life-like interest 
and spirit of phantasy with which it is 
imbued, is the production “Death and 
the Maiden.” This is based on the 
legend which is immortalized in Schu- 
bert’s famous lied. The figures of 


Death and the Maiden are contrived with 
uncanny grace and shadowy suggestion, 
giving littl of the mechanical effect 
which is the chief drawback to the op- 
eration of the puppets. 

The interest in marionette plays has 
grown in a half-dozen countries, France, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, the 
United States and Czechoslovakia each 
having an important theater for these 
productions. At the forthcoming Thea- 
ter Exhibition, planned in Magdeburg 
in 1927, these productions will be an 
especial feature. 





Scala Opening Scheduled 


MILAN, Nov. 
Scala was to open on 





10.—The season at the 
Nov. 14 under 
Arturo Toscanini’s direction with a re- 
vival of Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” to be fol 
lowed shortly (probably on Nov. 16) by 
the world premiére of Arrigo Pedrollo’s 
“Delitto e Castigo” under the leader- 
ship of Ettore Panizza. This opera is 
based on  Dostoievski’s “Crime and 
Punishment.” It comprises three acts 
and four scenes. 

Another important revival, to be given 
soon, will be Pizzetti’s “Debora e Jaele.” 
The promised list of revivals further in- 
cludes Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier”; 
Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe-Bleu”; “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” pre 
sented for the first time at the Scala 
as a double bill; “Tosca,” “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and “La Gioconda.” 

The second novelty of the season, to 
be presented on Jan. 8, during Tosca- 
nini’s absence in America, will be Car- 
mine Guarino’s musical setting of Arturo 
Rossato’s tragedy in three acts entitled 
“Madame di Challant.” This work won 
the first prize in the Government com- 
petition of 1925. 

There will be productions of Weber's 


with Berlioz’s recita- 
“Fidelio,” the 
presented on Dec. 8, the 
la oward the end of March in honor 
f the centenary of the composer’s death. 

Performances of “Lohengrin” and 
“Turandot” will be heard before the end 
of November, and the production of 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” in honor 
f the thirtieth anniversary of its pre- 


“Der Freischitz,” 
tives, and of Beethoven’s 
former to be 


er 


miére at La Seala. has been set for 
Dec. 1 There will again be a com- 
plete Wagnerian “Ring” cycle under 
Panizza’s direction 


“Turandot™ in Two German Cities 


BERLIN, Nov. 15.—Two more German 


stages have given first performances of 
Puccini's “Turandot” in recent weeks. 
The Berlin Municipal Opera scored a 


noteworthy popular success with its pro- 
duction, on Nov. 10. There were scenic 
designs by Leo Passetti, and a singing 
cast including Mafalda Salvatini, Mar- 
tin Oehmann and Lotte Schéne. Bruno 
Walter conducted with great attention 
to detail. The Cologne Opera gave its 
production a few days before, also with 
an ovational reception. Eugen Szenkar 
conducted, and the leading rdéles were 
sung by Elsa Foerster and Hans Stroh- 
heech 


at i. 
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Chicago's Ofera Week Brings Fine Bills 


[Continued from page 1] 


Florence Misgen, Clara Shear, Anna 
Correnti, Howard Preston, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Ernesto Torti, Antonio Nico- 
lich and Max Toft sang other parts. 

Henry G. Weber, who conducted, 
charged the score with dramatic in- 
tensity and molded its graceful outlines 
with a fine plastic skill. 


“Carmen” Repeated 
pea 


The repetition of “Carmen” on Mon- 
day evening began at sixes and at 
sevens, but was eventually straightened 
out into the excellence which marks all 
Mary Garden’s appearances. Fernand 
Ansseau, Edith Mason, Giacomo Rimini, 
Lorna Doone Jackson, Anna Hamlin, 
José Mojica, Mr. Cotreuil and others 
assisted. The ballet was one of the most 
interesting parts of the performance. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

Claudia Muzio and Richard Bonelli, 
singing in Tuesday’s “Il Trovatore,” re- 
ceived an ovation, a large audience forc- 
ing them to come before the curtain for 
many recalls. Miss Muzio is unsurpas- 
sable as Leonora, for she sings the music 
in a dramatic style yet with great 
legerity. Mr. Bonelli, a superb vocalist 
and a splendid actor, was a skillful 
enough artist to add proper vehemence 
to his polished performance of one of 
Verdi’s most interesting baritone réles. 
Antonio Cortis, singing on short notice, 
surpassed himself. He has always had 
a cloying beauty of tone; on Tuesday 
night he erased many of the mannerisms 
which have marred his legato and colored 
his style with good results. Augusta 
Lenska, the Azucena, was also at her 
best, and sang with an opulence of tone 
which fairly lighted up the auditorium 
in the final scene. In the second act 
duet she sang a superb High C with 
notable effect. Virgillio Lazzari, an un- 
excelled Ferrando, did wonders with the 
first act aria, and other singers cared 
suitably for smaller parts. Henry C. 
Weber conducted. He gave the familiar 
strains great vitality, without distorting 
the purity of their outline, and held a 
fine representation of the opera to a 
brilliant degree of rapidity and power. 


Dal Monte Reappears 


Toti Dal Monte appeared in “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” a second 
time on Nov. 24, renewing the impres- 
sion made the week before—that she 
has a remarkable flair for arch comedy, 
no less than for perfect coloratura. Her 
superior musicianship was in evidence 
throughout. Charles Hackett, a great 
Chicago favorite, was once more ap- 
plauded for a refreshing performance 
as Tonio, and Mr. Cotreuil was the Sul- 
pizio. Maria Claessens, Vittorio Trevi- 
san and others completed the cust. The 
opera, admirably conducted by Frank St. 
Leger, was followed with delightful 
dances by Serge Oukrainsky and his able 
corps de ballet. 


“Cena Delle Beffe”’ Bows 


Not even Chicago’s first Army-Navy 
football game, this afternoon, could re- 
lieve the Auditorium of its regular Sat- 
urday matinée congestion. The inde- 
cisive score of “Le Cena delle Beffe,” 
handsomely illustrated upon the stage, 
was heard by a huge audience. 

Owing to the weakness of the music, 
despite its agreeable passages—chief in- 
terest centered upon the company’s 
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mounting of the perfervid drama. Julian 
F. Dové’s scenery was admirable; the 
costuming was excellent, and the action 
devised by Charles Moor, the first in 
which he has had an absolutely fresh 
hand here, appealed vividly to the the- 
atrical sense. 


A very effective performance was 
given, with Claudia Muzio, Antonio 
Cortis and Luigi Montesanto in the 


chief réles. The novelty’s net result 
was, in the first place, a triumph for 


Mme. Muzio whose beguilingly beauti- 
ful portrait of the medieval Ginevra 
was superbly handled detail and had 


consummate smoothness of outline. Mme. 
Muzio made more of the gleaming part 
than it seemed to contain. Even though 
the character allowed her but a portion 
of the opportunities she might success- 
fully have met, it was she who, by her 
individuality, the assurance of her 
singing and her analytical power, typi- 
fied the key-note of Benelli’s tragic situ- 


ation. 
A Brilliant Cast 


Obscured as it is by Giordano’s mu- 
sic, the curiously contradictory charac- 
ter of the ardent yet cowardly Gianetto 
could not effectively be met by any but 
a gifted tenor. Antonio Cortis, who 
sang the part admirably—though with 
more tightness of tone than he evinced 
earlier in the week—is primarily a 
singer. Yet he successfully lived up to 
the needs of those scenes where it was 
essential to indicate what impulses 
drove Gianetto to lure his burly rival 
to fratricide. 


Mr. Montesanto, as Neri, was magnifi- 


cent, though he obtained his effects 
primarily through the bounty of his 
natural endowments. He was a 


splendid figure, with a capaciousness of 
tone in which many moods were revealed. 
It is due Mr. Montesanto to record his 
mastery of tone-coloring, especially in 
the scenes where insanity is simulated 
or suffered, and to Mr. Cortis to men- 
tion the valuable brilliance and power of 
his smooth voice. 

Many of the shorter, but very im- 
portant parts, were brought to inter- 
esting prominence. Eide Norena topped 
the shrewdly built ensemble of the third 
act with a marvelous fullness of legato 
tone, and contributed, by her elegance 
and beauty, of presence, to the effective- 
ness of its curtain. 

Lodovico Oliviero was capital in the 
buffo réle of Trinca, and José Mojica’s 
singing of the May Song in the last act 


was most effective. Theodore’ Ritch 
struck the right note as Neri’s young 
brother, and Giovanni Polese was an 


authoritative Tornaquinci. Virgilio Laz- 
zari, as the Doctor; Desiré Defrére, as 
Gianetto’s adherent; Lorna Doone Jack- 
son and Anna Hamlin, as Neri’s cast-off 
loves; Antonio Nicolich as Calandra, 
and Irene Pavloska and Jean De Key- 
ser, as Ginevra’s servants, capably com- 
pleted the cast. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted a steady and almost uneventful 
reading of the score. 


“Samson” Returns 


Henry G. Weber, conducting, was, 
perhaps, the most salient personality in 
the performance of “Samson and 
Delilah,” given Thanksgiving night, but 
Charles Marshall’s Samson was im- 
pressive, for the bulk of resonance in 
his upper register, the dignity of his 
bearing and for its graphic portraiture. 
Delilah, in the person of Cyrena Van 
Gordon, was picturesque to the eye, and 
almost as lavish to the ear. Cesare 
Formichi’s singing as the High Priest 


was superbly rich. Excellent results 
were obtained by the distribution of 
other parts among Edouard Cotreuil, 


Mr. Mojica, Mr. 
and Mr. Polese, 
new and very 


Nicolich, Mr. Oliviero 
the last-named being a 
satisfactory Abimilech. 

The chorus was effective, and the bal- 
let was sumptuous in the final scene, 
when the dancers were led by Serge 
Oukrainsky. In the first scene, the 
stage composition was effectively en- 
hanced by the grouping of the ballet. 

The performance owed much to the 
admirable conducting of Mr. Weber. He 
has an eloquent theatrical flair of the 


best sort, and showed anew a musicianly 
spirit and a sense of orchestral style. 
EUGENE STINSON. 


MONTEVIDEO, MINN.—The first concert 
of the winter season was given by the 
Montevideo Symphony recently. The 
orchestra is under the directorship of 
C. D. Ostergren of Minneapolis. 
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HE Zimmer Harp Trio opened | 
the season's activities for the lo- | 
cal chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Harpists in Syracuse on 
Nov. 15. Nellie Zimmer, solo harp- 
ist, at the head of this group, has 
been the power which has given this 
ensemble a leading position in the 
harp field. Last season Miss Zim- 
mer presented her Trio to the Prov- 
idence chapter and also the Indian- 
apolis chapter of the National As- 
sociation. This was the second time 
the latter chapter had heard the 
Zimmer Harp Trio. For the past 
seven years the Trio, assisted by a 
vocalist, has toured the country. 
This season two long tours are 
booked. One extends from New 
England into the Middle West; an 
after-Christmas tour will take in 
the Atlantic seaboard south to 
Florida and west along the Gulf. 


Mendez Plays in Frazer Series 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Ramon 
an interesting young pianist, who re- 
cently made his début in Chicago, has 
joined the faculty of the Arthur Frazer 
School of Music, and was heard in the 
Paul Revere recital hall on Nov. 21, in 
the second of the school series of fa- 
culty recitals. Mr. Mendez played the 
F Minor Fantasie of Chopin, a group 
of Debussy, and music by Saint-Saéns, 
Griffes, Granados, Liadoff and Liszt with 
brilliant technical skill and a fine com- 
mand of style. The series opened Nov. 
14 with a joint recital by Florence Lang, 
soprano, and Marian Coryell, pianist- 
composer. 


Mendez, 


Mrs. Seaver Hears McCormack Sing Her 
Song 
CuicaGo, Nov. 27.—Blanche Ebert 
Seaver traveled from the Coast especial- 
ly to hear John McCormack sing her 
song, “Just for Today,” at his Audi- 
torium concert last Sunday. Mr. and 
Mrs. Seaver were Mr. McCormack’s 
dinner guests at the Blackstone Hotel 
following the concert. 


LEGINSKA CONDUCTS 
KORNGOLD NOVELTY 


Boston Recital Given by 
Hempel — Local Clubs 


in Programs 
By Henry Levine 


Boston, Nov. 29.—The Boston Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra gave its third con- 
cert in Mechanics’ Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 21. Ethel Leginska con- 
ducted, and Justin Sandridge, pianist, 
was the soloist. Of special interest was 
Korngold’s Suite, which was performed 
for the first time here in orchestral 
form. The program was as follows: 

Academic Festival Overture..... Brahms 

“Capriccio Brillante” for Piano and 

OPOMOSETE 2 cccccccccceses Mendelssohn 

Suite from the Incidental Music to 

“Much Ado About Nothing’’. .Korngold 

“Schéhérazade” ...... Rimsky- ‘Korsakoff 

Korngold’s Suite proved delightful 
music, aptly suggesting the various epi- 
sodes from Shakespeare’s play. The or- 
chestration is at all times rich in sonori- 
ties. Miss Leginska gave an exceedingly 
sympathetic reading of the score. The 
orchestra showed high artistic stand- 
ards in brilliant performances of the 
Brahms and Rimsky-Korsakoff composi- 
tions. Mr. Sandridge proved a pianist 
of excellent parts, displaying a fluent 
technic, an expressive tone and a good 
rhythmic sense. 

Frieda Hempel sang in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 21. In 
fine voice and mood, Miss Hempel sang 
with great charm and artistic polish. 
Exquisite phrasing and style marked her 
interpretations. She was ably assisted 
by Frank Bibb, pianist, and Ewald 
Haun, flutist. 

Pompeo’s Symphony Band was heard 
in Symphony Hall on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 21, with Ida Verbeni, soprano, and 
Master Roberto Pompeo, pianist, as as- 
sisting soloists. Mr. Pompeo was a 
dynamic conductor, achieving climaxes 
of large proportions. Master Pompeo, a 
lad of eight years, revealed an unusually 
keen sense of rhythm and a command of 
the keyboard. Miss Verbini sang op- 
eratic arias with much emotional warmt} 
and distinctive operatic style. 

Raquel Meller gave three revue re- 
citals in Symphony Hall on Nov, 22 and 
23. She charmed large audiences with 
the finesse of her characterizations. 
The “Violet Girl” song was a feature of 
the performances. 

The Apollo Club gave its first concert 
of the season in Jordan Hall on Nov. 23. 
While Emil Mollenhauer, the estimable 
conductor of the club for many years, is 
enjoying a well deserved sabbatical year 
with full pay, the concerts are to be 
presided over by guest conductors 
Frank Luker, pianist of the club, was 
the first of these. Mr. Luker carried or 
the fine traditions of the society. He 
conducted with authority and musician 
ship. The members sang with alert re- 
sponsiveness. Lambert Murphy, teno: 
soloist, pleased with his agreeable sing- 
ing of several groups. William B. Bur- 
bank was the pianist and E. Rupert Sir 
com the organist. 


Cuicaco.—John Blackmore, exponent 
of Tobias Matthay’s piano method, and 
concert pianist, will Jecture in St. Louis 
on Dec. 8. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
HONORS OLD FRIEND 


Pays Tribute to Director 
and Presents Two 
Novelties 


By Eugene Stinson 
CuicaGo, Nov. 27.—Philo A. Otis, sec- 
retary of the Orchestral Association, 
who celebrated his eightieth birthday on 
Nov. 24, was honored at the Chicago 


Symphony’s popular concert of Nov. 25, 
when Frederick Stock requested him 
to rise in acknowledgment of the respect 
in which he is held by the orchestra and 
its patrons. The orchestra then played, 
as an extra number, Mr. Otis’ “‘Benedict- 
us,” a short work in a direct and lyrical 
vein characteristic of the composer. 

Mr. Otis joined the Orchestral Associ- 
ation in its fourth year, and is the only 
member of that board who now survives 
in office. Besides being a most inter- 
ested and valuable friend of the orches- 
tra, and its historian in “The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra: Its Organization, 
Growth and Development, 1891-1924,” 
published two years ago, (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.), Mr. Otis is well known 
here as a composer. He was also an 
original member of the music committee 
of the Apollo Musical Club, Chicago’s 
oldest surviving musical organization. 

The orchestra’s program for its 
“popular” audience on Thanksgiving 
night included Franck’s Symphony and 
other music. 

At the regular subscription concerts 
of yesterday afternoon and this evening, 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, was solo- 
ist in the following program: 





“Saree” By RORP . és ccc ce 6s a Haydn 
» O.. . 9 ae Skilton 
(First performance in Chicago) 
COMOSESO TOF VIG s ccccccccsss Schelling 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Sixth Concerto for Violin........Mozart 
“POOtGO BMMMIO . 6 oe cscniccccss 


Mr. Gordon is one of the most popular 
of Chicago musicians, and was effusively 
greeted. The zeal which has prompted 
him to produce a novelty at each of his 
soloist appearances with the Chicago 
Symphony led him to choose Ernest 
Schelling’s recondite, highly mannered, 
but intermittently exquisite work. Mr. 
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Gordon played it with many fine effects, 
displaying that fusion of scholarliness 
and spirit which is characteristic of him, 
and winning for it an extremely cordial 
reception. It is doubtful if all the in- 
direction of Mr. Schelling’s style, espe- 
cially in the first portion of the work, 
is particularly congenial to the Chicago 
public. No one, however, could deny the 
beauty of the concerto’s slow movement, 
or the breeziness of its finale. The 
Mozart Concerto was enlivened with 
three excellent cadenzas from Mr. Gor- 
don’s own pen. 

Charles Sanford Skilton’s “Suite 
Primeval,” or, to be more exact, the four 
movements which represent Part Two 
of that interesting work, proved a re- 
markably successful essay in adapting 
aboriginal material to current orches- 
tral practice, without losing the flavor 
of the one or foregoing the substance 
of the other. Mr. Skilton has collected 
Indian melodies from Winnebago, Rouge 
River, (Oregon), and the Sioux tribe. 
In the first movement, “Sunrise Song,” 
as in the third, a lover’s serenade, he 
has been content to reproduce fiute 
melodies with only a slight amount of 
discreet supplementation, and _ has 
achieved delightful effects. In the 
“Gambling Song,” and the concluding 
“Moccasin Dance,” he has extended his 
scope, and has incorporated very inter- 
esting material into a fabric which has 
magnificent color, depth and fullness of 
design. He was present at the concerts 
and was led before the audiences by Mr. 
Stock, to learn of their undisguised 
admiration. The opening symphony and 
the concluding tone poem of Sinding 
proved agreeable, and were excellently 
played, of course. 


Luella Melius to Make Concert Appear- 
ance in Her Native State 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—The state of Wis- 
consin honors a native daughter, Luella 
Melius, and her concert company, who 
appear in Milwaukee, Janesville, 
Kenosha and other Wisconsin cities. 
Mme. Melius was born in Appleton, re- 
ceived her musical training in Chicago 
and later scored notable successes in 
Europe. Returning to America last sea- 
son, she was given several réles with 
the Chicago Civic Opera and thoroughly 
established herself as a popular favorite 
in a remarkable performance of “Rigo- 
letto.” 





Mann Pupils Give Fine Recital 
CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Helen Westfall, 
soprano, and Doris Morand, contralto, 
pupils of Ellen Kinsman Mann, were 
highly successful in an excellent pro- 
gram offered in the Lyon and Healy 
artists’ recital series recently. Beulah 

Taylor Porter was the accompanist. 


Verson Returns From Ohio 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 27.—Cara Verson, pi- 
anist, has returned from a_ successful 


master course held in Lima, Ohio, where © 


she also made an appearance in recital. 
Mme. Verson reports an interesting re- 
sponse to the works of modernist com- 
posers on the part of the Lima public. 


Evelyn Herbert Gives Impromptu Recital 


CuicaGo, Nov. 27.—Evelyn Herbert, 
formerly soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera and now appearing in the title 
role of “Princess Flavia,” gave an im- 
promptu recital in the Sherman House 
to accompaniments of Ivan Arbuckle, of 
“The Vagabond King’ company. Miss 
Herbert sang with much charm. 


Sorority Hears Chicago Artists 


CuIcaGco, Nov. 27.—Marjorie Barton, 
pianist; Lillian Egly Latchaw, vocalist, 
and Marjorie Bullamore, violinist, were 
listed for the program given in Bush 
Conservatory for the Delta Omicron So- 
rority on Nov. 19. Gunhild Esbjorn and 
Miss Barton furnished accompaniments. 
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Favorite Opera Scenes 
Presented by Class of 
Chicago Musical College 





CHIcAGo, Nov. 27.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College gave an operatic program 
in the Central Theater Nov. 21, present- 
ing members of the opera, dramatic and 
art departments in scenes from various 
masterpieces. 

Lucille Meusel, a delightful coloratura, 
prize winner at the College, was the 
Rosina to the interesting Figaro of 
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George Graham in a scene from the sec- 
ond act of “The Barber of Seville.” 
Constance Eberhardt and Charles Hath- 
away capably enacted scenes between 
Dalila and the High Priest from the 
second act of “Samson and Delilah,” and 
Faye Crowell and Lorena Anderson, in 
the title parts of “Hansel and Gretel,” 
sang with Mr. Graham and Ruth Kalt- 
hoff in the first act of Humperdinck’s 
opera. An interesting Persian tragedy 
in one act, “Ta-Un, or The Black Death,” 
by M. E. Lee, was acted by Charles 
Siegel, Louise Egholm, Roger Bromley, 
Margery Wolfer, Lawrence Hostetler 
and Henri La Bori. Costumes were 
made to designs of Rose Perlove by the 
Costume Class. 

The Chicago Musical College concert 
series, given each Sunday afternoon in 
the Central Theater, includes a monthly 
program by the College Symphony, the 
December concert, scheduled for Dec. 12, 
being completely under the supervision 
of Léon Sametini. The program will 
include the “Coronation” Concerto of 
Mozart, played by Florence Pass, a thir- 
teen-year-old pupil of Viola Cole-Audet; 
the “Carmen” Fantasie, played by Edna 
Ellen, pupil of Mr. Sametini, and songs 
of Weingartner, sung by Aeline Durkey, 
a student of Herbert Witherspoon. Mr. 
Sametini will conduct the first two move- 
ments of the “New World” Symphony, 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Italian” Cappriccio. 

The program of compositions by David 
W. Guion, to be given in the Central 
Theater Dec. 5, is outside the regular 





Boguslawski Heard in Piano Rectals 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Among the en- 
gagements fulfilled in November by 
Moissaye Boguslawski were piano re- 


citals for Bethany College in Lindsburg, 
Kan.; in the City Auditorium, in the 
Robert Slack series, at Pueblo, Colo., and 
at Colorado College, Boulder. Mr. 
Boguslawski included Beethoven’s So- 
nata Op. 90, Schumann’s “Carneval,” 
a Chopin group, the six Paganini-Liszt 
caprices and the E Flat Rhapsody of 
Brahms on his program. 
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college series, and for this concert Mr. 
Guion, as pianist, has secured the assist- 
ance of Mabel Sharpe Herdien, soprano, 
and Burton Thatcher, baritone, the pro- 
gram including two groups of songs for 
Mrs. Herdien, and some Negro spirituals 
and a Texas cowboys’ song, for Mr. 
Thatcher, in addition to groups of piano 
music, including three sketches reminis- 
cent of Mr. Guion’s life in the South. 
Mr. Guion is a new member this year of 
the piano faculty of the college. 

Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, has also arranged 
interesting programs for the Sunday 
afternoon series given for the members 
of the South Shore Country Club. Elsie 
Janis and her company have already 
appeared there. Tito Schipa is engaged 
to sing on Dec. 9, and Mary Garden 
on Jan. 16. 


Liebling Originates 


CHIcaGo, Nov. 27.—George Liebling 
has evolved a novel idea for interesting 
piano audiences throughout the coun- 
try. This takes the form of what he 


calls a ballot-program, from which pros- 
pective auditors may choose their own 
items. Mr. Liebling does not learn of 
the public’s choice in any community 
until he arrives for his concert. The 
“ballot- -program” Mr. Liebling submits 
includes music by Beethoven and Chopin, 
five “Hungarian” rhapsodies, opera and 
song transcriptions, works by Schubert 
and Schumann, and compositions of his 
own. Besides music explicitly listed, 
Mr. Liebling holds himself ready to play 
pieces by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Rach- 
maninoff, Grieg, Niemann, Raff-Gounod, 
Strauss-Tausig, Paderewski, Debussy, 
Ravel, Sinding, Moszkowski, Tchaikov- 
sky and American composers. 


“Ballot-Programs” 


Mrs. Bichl Appears in Chicago Series 
Cuicaco, Nov. 27.—Lois Colburn 
Bichl, ’cellist, was a notable addition to 
the list of musicians appearing in the 
Lyon and Healy artist series. Mrs. 
Bichl, accompanied by Paul Smith, 
played a Boccherini sonata, the Tchai- 
kovsky Variations and music by Popper, 
Pergolesi and Bulnois during the week 
of Nov. 15. She is secretary and one 
of the leading spirits in the Chicago 
Woman’s Symphony. 


Marie Morrisey Is Hostess 


CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Marie Morrisey 
was hostess to a large group of dis- 
tinguished Chicagoans when she cele- 
brated a house-warming at her new 
apartment, overlooking Lincoln Park 
and Lake Michigan, on Nov. 14. 
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Ancient Spirit Casts Glow Over Festive Church Music 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


T this season choirmas- 
ters are working over 
their Christmas  pro- 
grams and_ publishers 
are doing their part to 
meet the demands for 
new and standard numbers. Prob- 
ably at this, more than at any other 
festival of the year, there is a ten- 
dency to go back to the ancients and 
make use of some of the fine old num- 
bers written for the early church. 
One reason for this may be found in 
the fact that Christmas is more and 
more becoming a social, rather than a 
religious event and the newer music is 


partaking largely of the secular atmos- 
phere. 

















* * * 
A Budget of’ There is not a little of 
Anthems and the old spirit in a bud- 
a Solo for get of anthems that 
Christmas has recently been re- 


ceived. Seth Bingham, 
for example, has supplied English trans- 
lations for two Sixteenth Century cho- 
ruses that are particularly worth while. 
One of them is Jacques Arcadelt’s 
“Night Divine, Sweet Christmas,” a 
sturdy Hypodorian melody, transposed. 
The other is a carol, “The Bells Within 
the Steeples,” by Michael Praetorius. 
Both should be performed unaccom- 
panied. 

Other choruses for mixed voices, from 
the same press (Oliver Ditson Co.) in- 
clude an original and imaginative little 
carol-anthem, by Edward Shippen 
Barnes, entitled ““Mary Kept all These 
Things,” in which there are solos for 
the quartet of voices, relieved by a short 
verse sung by the chorus—sung four 
times, in all, without variation, save at 
the end, where part of it has a soprano 
obbligato. “Arise, Shine, O Zion,” by 
E. Snyder-Turner, may also be used for 
general purposes. It is in a dignified 
march rhythm. William R. Spence’s “O 
Star-Lit Sky o’er Bethlehem” is tuneful 
and introduces a soprano solo. 

“The Glorious Morn,” a Christmas 





CONCERTS IN MONTCLAIR 





Lucrezia Bori and Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 
Are Noted Visitors to New Jersey 


MonrcLaliR, N. J., Nov. 27.—Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, entranced a large audience 
at her recital on a recent evening. She 


was obliged to add six encores to her 
program and to repeat three of the 
printed numbers. 

The list was varied; Miss Bori sang 
with great beauty of tone, and charmed 
with her winning presence. The pro- 
gram included eighteenth century clas- 
sics, a group of modern French pieces, 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” several 
folk-songs, an English group and Glaz- 
ounoff’s “La primavera d’or.” Fred- 
erick Bristol at the piano was capable. 

The recital was given under the aus- 
pices of Unity Church, of which Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers is minister. 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, with 
James Gray at the piano, gave the sec- 
ond concert in the series for young 
people, also under the management of 
Unity Institute. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
told stories of the compositions and com- 
posers dealt with, traced the history of 
the violin from the time when Mozart 
played it, and said a few words about 
her son, Laddy Gray, who recently at- 
tracted attention. 

The program was varied and brought 
out different styles of violin composition. 

PHILIP GORDON. 


Concerts in San Diego 

SAN Deco, CAL. Nov. 27.—Manuel 
Millet, Mexican baritone, appeared in 
concert in the Spreckels Theater recent- 
ly. Marion Dozier, local soprano, gave 
a recital of American songs under the 
auspices of the San Diego American 
Legion. The concert was a benefit for 
the maintenance fund of the Legion war 
memorial building in Balboa Park. Miss 
Dozier was ably assisted by Dorothy 
Cranston Scott, violinist, and Ethel 
Terry Rowden, accompanist. 

ae me 





solo, by Louis R. Dressler, published by 
the Ditson Co., in keys for high and low 
voices, is also martial in character, the 
maestoso melody, with an equally virile 
accompaniment, demanding both quality 
and intensity from the singer. There is 
a violin obbligato that adds considerably 
to the general effect. 

7» x x 

A little more than a 
year ago, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press extended 


Choral Songs 
Published by 
Oxford Uni- 


versity its publication activi- 
ties by adding music to 
the list. Of course, popularity was not 


considered—one would hardly think of 
so dignified an institution as the Oxford 
Press turning out new song “hits.” 
Quality, however, both in texts and mu- 
sic, was made a prime necessity. Over 
300 numbers have already been issued. 

There are three main divisions of these 
works: “The Choral Songs,” by modern 
—and exclusively British—composers, 
most of whom are still living; “The Cho- 
ral Songs from the Old Masters,” mainly 
from the English lutenists, with a little 
Handel and Schubert added. Finally, 
a short list of “Church Music.” All 
these songs are “specially composed for 
choirs” and “to words chosen for their 
high literary value.” As a whole, these 
choral numbers are distinctly unusual 


and out of the ordinary. The best of the 
younger school of British composers have 
contributed to them. At times, to be 
sure, one feels that inspiration has been 
sacrificed to technical skill and that the 
fear of being commonplace has led to 
some curious and not altogether sincere 
expressions. But there is, too, a wealth 
of fascinating music, ranging from uni- 
son songs to others in four parts. 
Primarily, they have been produced, 
under the editorial guidance of Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker of Armstrong College, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, for young people and 
school choruses, but among the three- 
part numbers conductors will find many 
unusual pieces that are worthy of a 
place on their programs. 
* * ok 


Four new numbers for 
chorus of men’s voices 
are written in the cus- 
tomary manner: 
straightforward, tuneful and vigorous, 
with little effort at nicety of harmonic 
succession. Alfred Wooler’s “Gipsy 
Wind” has accompaniment for piano, and 
is also obtainable in a version for mixed 
voices. The text is by F. D. Sherman 
and the part-writing is done effectively. 
Frank H. Luker’s “Sailor’s Polka” is 
another number with piano accompani- 
ment, as is Frances McCollin’s “Vaga- 


New Numbers 
for Chorus ot 
Men’s Voices 





Indiana College Students Ballot for Concert Series 





BLOOMINGTON, IND., Nov. 27.—Stu- 
dents of Indiana University chose, by 
ballot, the course the University 
presents this year. This course can be 
heard by payment of what is termed the 
“activities fee,” which is assessed each 
student at $5 per semester. The “fee” 
is divided as follows: $3.50 for athletic 
contests; $1.50 for a series of musicales, 
and lectures. 





concerts, debates, 


Attractions booked are: the Elshuco 
Trio, Dec. 3; Percy Grainger, pianist, 
Jan. 13; the Minneapolis Symphony, 


under Henri Verbrugghen, Feb. 4; Ro- 
land Hayes, tenor, Feb. 17; Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, March 3. 

The Indiana University Band is an- 
other valuable feature of University 
musical life. Organized in 1895, bands 
have been each year vital factors in 
student life. The band this year num- 
bers ninety members. Marching prac- 
tice is held every day. 

The Indiana University School of 
Music faculty is made up as follows: B. 
Winfred Merrill, dean; Edward Baily 
Birge, Axel Skjerne, John L. Geiger, 
Douglas D. Nye, Ruby Lane Mosemiller, 
Montana L. Grinstead. 

The official concert season of 1926-27 
opened most encouragingly, accord- 
ing to Dean Merrill. For the appear- 
ance on Dec. 18 of Will Rogers and the 
De Reszké Quartet, more than 3000 
tickets were placed on_ sale. The 
prices are popular, 1000 chair seats 
in the center of the Men’s Gymnasium 
at the University being reserved at 
$1.50; 400 in the balcony and 300 chair 
seats on main floor at $1, and 1200 
“bleachers” at seventy-five cents each. 
Students holding their “activities” 
coupon book may hear all these things 
at a cost of twenty-five cents. 

Competition for the $25 prize offered 
for MSS for the 1927 Jordan River 
Revue is open tc students, alumni and 
faculty. A special effort is being made 








to stimulate keen competition. A prize 


of $25 is offered for the best music 
submitted. All material is to be in by 
Dec. 1, according to Director Carl 
Tuttle. 


Eighty applicants have been chosen by 





Dean B. Winfred Merrill of the Indiana 
University School of Music (Right) with 
Douglas D. Nye of the Faculty in the Same 
School 


John L. Geiger, director, to constitute 
this year’s Girl’s Glee Club. 

Under the direction of Douglas D. 
Nye, the University Glee Club for 1926- 
27 numbers sixty-one singers, about 
half of whom have had previous experi- 
ence with the organization. An _ un- 
usually large number appeared for this 
year’s try-outs and the interest mani- 
fested augurs well for the year’s work. 

The club will make its initial appear- 
ance this season at Convocation on Dec. 
15. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Augusta Symphony Elects Officers 

AuGusTA, ME., Nov. 27.—Augusta 
Symphony members have re-elected Wil- 
liam J. Beauchaine, president, for an- 


other season. Other officers are: Mrs. 
Ernest R. Hill, vice-president; James 
Bates, second vice-president; Edith 


Newman, secretary. The executive com- 
mittee consists of R. E. Beane, A. E. 
Wood, W. F. Berry, Mrs. Thomas Coty 
and Ernest R. Hill. A vacancy exists 
in the treasurer’s office, Dwight S. Hig- 
gins being unable to serve. Mr. Hill 
will direct this organization for its sev- 
enth season, having been its founder 
and promoter. Thirty musicians have 
started rehearsals. Harry M. Perry is 
concertmaster. A. F. L. 





Wichita Faculty Gives Concert 


WICcHITA, KAN., Nov. 27.—A large au- 
dience heard the first concert given by 
the faculty of the Fine Arts Department 


of the University of Wichita, and as- 
sisting artists in the High School Audi- 
torium. Participants were Otto Fischer. 
Frances Fritzlen, Ralph Brokaw, Flor- 
ence Young Brokaw, Sarah M. Neid- 
hardt, Mrs. Thur!ow Lieurance, Virginia 
Hicks and George Tack. Indian songs 
composed by Thurlow Lieurance, dean of 
the music department, were a feature of 
the program. oe 


Marine Band Visits Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 27.—Capt. William 
H. Santelmann thrilled large audiences 
at the Pabst in two lively concerts by the 
United States Marine Band, playing un- 
der the auspices of one of the leading 
Milwaukee luncheon clubs. Hundreds of 
local bandsmen in the schools attended to 
get pointers for their own playing. The 
soloists were Robert E. Clark and Wilbur 
D. Kiefer. A march by Harry O’Neil, 
Milwaukee trumpeter, was one of the pro- 
gram features. C. O. 3 


bond Song,” a setting of a fine, virile 
poem by Bliss Carman. Charles P. 
Scott’s setting of Longfellow’s “Sail 
on! O Ship of State” is from the same 
press (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) but does 


not need the assistance of the piano. 
* * * 


The second set in Franz 
C. Bornschein’s “En- 
semble Training” (J. 
Fischer & Bro.) is a 
book containing the spiritual “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I See,” Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” and an 
“Album-leaf” by Skriabin. These are 
part of a series of arrangements, or 
transcriptions, for three violins, with 
piano, designed to meet the needs of 
students in this necessary branch. Mr. 
Bornschein has done his part excellently 
and he is to be commended for his se- 
lections, which are always of the best 
type, melodious and interesting, without 
being difficult for the average student 
or listener to understand. 

* cd * 


F. Leslie Calver’s sa- 
cred duet, “To the 
Day” (White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co.), 
is written for tenor, or soprano, and 
bass. It is a spirited number, with the 
rhythmic swing of a march. The melody 
has dignity and both parts move with 
sufficient freedom to give them _indi- 
vidual and combined interest. Each 
voice is given a short solo, but the piece, 
as a whole, has been kept within limits 
that save it from becoming in the least 
monotonous. 5 


Ensemble for 
Three Violins 
with Piano 


Sacred Duet 
for Bass and 
a High Voice 


* * * 


Four Songs “Two Roads,” by John 


for Use in J. Thomas; “Safe in 
the Church the Harbor of God,” by 
Walter Rolfe; “Thy 


Word is Like a Garden,” by Allene K. 
Bixby, and “Remember now Thy Cre- 
ator,” by Carrie B. Adams, are four 
songs for church use that are all of a 
somewhat similar nature. They are put 
out by one publisher (Lorenz Publishing 
Co.) and are issued, evidently, for use 
in those churches where the congregation 
prefers tune and tripping rhythm, with- 
out any harmonic intrusions that might 
distract them from the conventional sim- 
plicities of the voice part and the text. 
All four songs are issued in three keys. 


NASHVILLE HAPPENINGS 





“Namiko-San” and Ballet are Important 
Events—Organist is Honored 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 27.—Under 
the management of Mrs. L. C. Naff, a 
double attraction was recently presented 
in Ryman Auditorium, the bill bringing 
Aldo Franchetti’s new opera, “Namiko- 
San,” and the Pavley-Dukrainsky Ballet. 

Mr. Franchetti conducted his opera. 
Tamaki Miura, in the title réle, was 
convincing. Serge Radamsky and Gra- 
ham Marr were also successful in their 
roles. The dancers had an attractive 
program. The “Dance of the Hours” 
from “La Gioconda,” the “Torch” Dance 
and Mlle. Milar in the “Bee” Dance 
being much applauded. Mr. Pavley did 
a Hindu dance picturesquely. Mile. 
Edgecumbe, Mr. Gregg, Mlles. Winnie, 
O’Brien and Compton were acclaimed. 
— Schmid conducted the ballet num- 

ers. 

To celebrate F. Arthur Henkel’s twen- 
tieth anniversary as organist and choir- 
master of Christ Church, a sacred con- 
cert was given on a recent evening. 
Participants were Mr. Henkel, George 
Nevins, Mrs. Caldwell Bennett, Charles 
C. Washburn, Mrs. L. L. Gamble, Doug- 
las Wright, Aleda Waggoner, Daisy 
Fentress, Mrs. Thomas H. Malone, Jr. 
and a chorus. 

Letters were read from Bishop Rees¢ 
of Georgia, and Rt. Rev. James M. 
Maxon, coadjutor Bishop of Tennessee, 
both former rectors of Christ Church. 
A eulogy of Mr. Henkel, written by the 
vestrymen, was read by Charles §S 
Mitchell; and a check was presented. 

Mrs. J. ARTHUR WANDS. 


Memphis Hears Will Rogers and De 
Reszké Singers 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 27.—Will 
Rogers and the De Reszké Singers ap- 
peared before a crowded house in the 
Auditorium recently. The De Reszké 
Singers gave numbers by Andrews, 
Dickinson, and Oley Speaks, folk-songs 
and spirituals. Cortese Brothers pre- 
sented the attraction. B. M. B. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





Three Years’ Adventure Leads Lindi to Chicago Opera 





“Super” at Metropolitan, Chorister in Stock Company, Moving Picture Singer, Cabaret 
Entertainer and Guest of King of Spain Are Among His Experiences 


Pyne neue Nov. 27.—Although the 
career which was the stepping stone 
to Aroldo Lindi’s début with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company this season has 
covered only three years, Mr. Lindi 
served a trying but courageous appren- 
ticeship in preparing himself for it. 

Born in Sweden, he went to Boston at 
the age of fourteen, gaining his first 
experience in singing three years later 
as a chorister in the Swedish Svetiod 
Society of that city. He had studied 
singing a short while with Lucia Lucas, 
and acting with Dr. Delbert Staley. The 
interest in stage work which Mr. Lindi 
acquired in this period prompted him on 
his arrival in New York City to seek 
further experience as a “super” in the 
Metropolitan’s production of “Aida,” 
when his eagerness to hear more of the 
performance than stage discipline al- 
lowed caused him narrowly to miss an 
accident in the flies of that theater. 

At this time Mr. Lindi was a baritone, 
and little suspected that within a few 
years his success as Radames in Italy 
would so nearly imprison him in that 
réle that he would determine to boycott 
it. Shortly after going to New York, 
he sought chorus work in a summer 
stock company, and later joined a show 
with which he toured for forty weeks 
as understudy of the baritone. On re- 
turning to New York, he found singing 
lessons too costly, and, rather than de- 
prive himself of them, obtained an en- 
gagement to sing to illustrated slides in 
a Manhattan motion picture house. The 
prospect of a larger income led him to 
abandon this position, in order to take 
his place as one of the singing waiters 
in the cabaret next door. After a sum- 
mer of this sort of occupation, Mr. Lindi 
studied further, then made a tour of the 
vaudeville circuits. Meanwhile, he ac- 
cepted the hardships and the unpleasant- 
ness of his profession in view of the 
ever-brightening opportunity to make 
himself known in opera. 


4 Profitable “Lament” 


Mr. Lindi was invited to sing at one 
of Dr. Fleck’s free concerts at Hunter 
College. As he was by now accustomed 
to the tenor tessitura, he used the 
Lament from “Pagliacci” and was re- 
warded by a fund collected from among 
Swedish admirers for a course of further 
study. John Aspergen, a New York 
financier, invited him to sing before the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce and, 
finding him promising, arranged for an 
audition before Marie Sundelius and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, of the Metropoli- 
tan. Upon their recommendation, Mr. 
Aspergen provided him with the means 
for six months’ study. 

Mr. Lindi had been engaged to sing 
at Asbury Park, but was unable to com- 
plete his engagement. It happened, 
however, that Elsa Fuerster, who is now 
appearing successfully in the Cologne 
Opera, was on the same program. Mr. 
Lindi heard her easy tone production 
and decided to study with her teacher, 
Dean Dorsere. Eventually he made his 
début with the Fleck Opera Company 
in Boston, singing Radames to the Aida 
of Miss Fuerster. His success prompted 
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Mr. Aspergen to send him to Italy, and 
he was there only two months before he 
made his début in “The Force of Des- 
tiny,” at Asti. 

Shortly afterward he was taken to the 





Arolde Lindi, Tenor 


Dal Vermo in Milan by his coach, Renato 
Bellini, who had been a member of the 
Chicago Opera when Gino Marinuzzi 
was musical director at the Auditorium. 
There he made his Italian début as 
Radames. The next afternoon, in order 
to test his resistance, the company pre- 
sented him again in “Aida.” 

After performances in Bologna he 
caught a cold and was reported by jeal- 
ous colleagues to have lost his voice. 
Accordingly, he determined to accept an 
invitation to sing at La Scala, one he 
had earlier refused, feeling he was not 
ready for the leading opera house of 
Italy. After an audition before Arturo 
Toscanini, he was engaged to open the 
Scala season. He caught cold again, 
as he had not become acclimatized in his 
first Italian season. The doctor forbade 
him to sing. There was no other tenor 
the management wished to substitute 
for him except Pertile, who was unable 
to reach Milan on time, and, for the first 
time in its history, the Scala opening 
was delayed for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Lindi later toured Germany and 
set out for Covent Garden, where he 
was especially successful in “Aida” and 
“Tosca.” It was here he “struck” on 
“Aida,” returning many contracts, until 
he was finally obliged to accept the 
cpera and sing it twelve times, with al- 
ternating casts, under Marinuzzi_ in 
Genoa. He sang at a gala performance 
for the King of Spain in Malaga; was 
forced to refuse an invitation to sing 
at the Palace, and hastened on to a 
return engagement in Lisbon. 

In Milan, Herbert Johnson, business 
manager of the Chicago Company, who 
had heard Mr. Lindi in London, arranged 
for a hearing before Giorgio Polacco. 
The result was an engagement for the 
Auditorium this season, the opening 
performance of which he gave with 
Claudia Muzio, in the inevitable “‘Aida.” 
Mr. Lindi has been happy, however, to 





Toledo Series Brines Tipica Orchestra, 
Gabrilowitsch and Szigeti 


TOLEDO, OnI0, Nov. 27.—Grace Denton 
opened the Rivoli Course with the Tinica 
Orchestra of Mexico recently. José 
Briseno conducted. The house rang with 
enthusiastic applause. The two tenor 
soloists, Silvano Ramos and Samuel Pe- 
draza. both have splendid voices. Brad- 
ford Mills in his second concert of the 
Famous Artists’ Series brought Joseph 
Szigeti in violin recital to the Coliseum. 
On the program were works by Corelli. 
Rach, Mozart. Veracini, Paganini and 
Hubay. Kurt Ruhrseitz played excellent 
The Piano Teachers’ Association ovened 
their series of concerts verv auspiciously 
with a recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 
Scott High Auditorium. An outstanding 
number was the Sonata in F Minor by 
Beethoven. H. M. M. 
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sing in “Il Trovatore’”’ here, and has 
other réles in prospect. Fortunately, 
too, the Chicago weather, which many 
singers find inconvenient, is agreeable 
to Mr. Lindi; he has had thorough dis- 
cipline in the changing climates of 
Europe! 


LEWISTON-AUBURN GROUPS 
PREPARE ACTIVE PROGRAMS 





New Parker Glee Club Formed to 
Present Concerts—Festival Chorus 
Votes to Continue—College Plans 


LEWISTON, ME., Nov. 27.—Among the 
new musical groups organized in the 
Twin Cities of Lewiston and Auburn this 
fall is the Parker Glee Club. It has 
sixteen charter members and is rehears- 
ing weekly. These are all active church 
singers with trained voices. E. E. 
Parker, for whom the club is named 
and who has been elected its president, 
has been prominent in musical events 
here for years. 

Other officers are: Dr. Samuel E. 
Sawyer, vice-president; Willis P. Abbott, 
treasurer; Charles L. Abbott, secretary 
and pianist; and Allen L. Winslow, con- 
ductor. Other members are Clinton L. 
Bailey, Fred A. Clough, Julian F. Ellis, 
Herbert L. Gaetchell, George W. Horne, 
Olin B. Kemmerer, A. R. Prince, A. L. 
Richan, Dr. Henry Sprince, Dr. John P. 
Stanley and Dr. William D. Taylor. 

Although no rehearsals are being held 
this winter, the Lewiston-Auburn Fes- 
tival Chorus voted at a recent meeting 
not to disband. Mrs. Warren H. Gled- 
hill of Lewiston, president, was au- 
thorized to call a meeting, the old officers 
remaining in their posts. 

The Orpheon Choral Club is starting 
the season with newly elected officers, 
as follows: Dr. L. R. Lafond, president; 
Joseph Cauette, vice-president; Alphonse 
W. Cote, musical director; J. Napoleon 


Soucier, assistant musical director; 
Rosario Tremblay, secretary; Lucien 
Giguere, assistant secretary; George 


Berube, treasurer; Ella Langlier, assist- 
ant treasurer; Adelard Roy and Arthur 
Jalbert, membership committee; William 
Richard and George Filteau, publicity. 
The club is preparing a concert to wel- 
come the return to this city of Pierre 
Pelletier, one of its members, who has 
studied in Europe five years. 

At Bates College the music depart- 
ment has a large enrollment, a fine or- 
chestra, a band and the usual glee clubs 
and choir, under the direction of Seldon 
T. Crafts of Lewiston, head of the de- 
partment. An innovation will be “pop” 
concerts later in the season, under the 
auspices of the Orphic Club, of which 
Helen Benner is president. 

Both the Philharmonic Club and the 
Literary Union of Androscoggin County 
have active musical programs with visit- 
ing artists for the winter. Mrs. Edward 
Walton is president of the former, and 
Mrs. R. C. McIlroy of the latter. 

ALICE Frost Lorp. 


José Mojica Will Sing in Tulsa 
CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—Tulsa, Okla., will 
be included in José Mojica’s spring 
itinerary. The young tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera will include two groups 
of Spanish love songs in his concert 
programs this year, as usual. 


SPLENDID CONCERTS 
SATISFY BALTIMORE 
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N. Y. Philharmonic Is Heard 
in First Event of 
Series 
By Franz C. Bornschein 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 27.—The New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s first concert 
of the local series was given under the 
direction of Willem Mengelberg in the 
Lyric. A _ brilliant reading of the 
“Euryanthe” Overture was followed by 
two modern works new to Baltimore 
hearers. The first was a suite from 
Casella’s ballet, “La Giara’”’; the other, 
two sets of pieces conceived for small 
orchestra by Stravinsky. Departures 
from conventional scoring, together with 
the newer harmonic devices, caused the 
audience to gasp and occasionally to 
guffaw. The humor and burlesque of 
these scores stood out strikingly through 
the clear interpretations given. Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote,” with Cornelius van 
Vliet, ’cellist, and Leon Barzia, viola, 
was played with fine appreciation of its 
descriptive qualities. Charles Stratton, 
tenor, sang an episode in “La Giara’”’ 
with pleasing effect. The concert series 
of the Philharmonic Society is under the 
local management of the Albaugh Bu- 

reau of Concerts. 

The benefit recital given by Shura 
Cherkassky, boy pianist, under the aus- 
pices of the woman’s auxiliary board of 
the University Hospital, Mrs. William 
S. Gardner, chairman, was heard with 
interest by a large audience. He proved 
that his art is growing. The program 
contained works by classic and modern 
writers. 

Alexander Sklarevski, pianist and 
member of the Peabody Conservatory 
faculty, gave the fourth recital of the 
Friday afternoon series. He chose Padre 
Soler’s Sonata in D Flat, Harold Bauer’s 
“Flourish,” the Gluck-Sgambati “Orfeo” 
transcription, and works by Chopin, 
Schumann, Bax, Frank Bridge, Mompou 
and Liszt, all played with fine digital 
facility and taste. 

William Albaugh presented Sousa’s 
Band in two programs in the Lyric. 
Marjorie Moody, John Dolan and How- 
ard Goulden were the soloists. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Harry 
C. Primrose, president, began its fourth 
season with the annual luncheon in the 
Hotel Emerson. The program opened 
with an address by the president. Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
also addressed the members. Numbers 
by Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and Virginia 
Castelle, at the piano, closed the pro- 
gram. The club’s second program brought 
Beatrice S. Schwartz, Alma Metcalf, 
Maud Albert, Floretta Hamburg Gorfine, 
Lumof Breit Keefer, Anna Michelson 
and Rhoda Berryman Tyson. This re- 
cital was in charge of Mrs. Isaac L. 
Kemper, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 





Gary Hears Two-Piano Recital 


Gary, IND., Nov. 27.—A brilliant two- 
piano recital by Georgia Kober and 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, given in the 
City Church Auditorium _ recently, 
auspiciously opened the Gary Concert 
Course under the direction of Frances 
Bowser Fletcher. Mrs. Bowser is also 
conducting a course at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, beginning the season with a re- 
cital by Irene Pavloska, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera. 
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New Popularity of Flute 
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flute chamber group. Cyril Scott has 
written for flute and piano, including 
“Scotch Pastoral,” and has composed a 
song for soprano and flute. Eugene 
Goossens has produced a suite for flute, 
violin and harp, and “Five Impressions 
of a Holiday” for flute, ’cello and piano. 
Arnold Bax is represented by a trio for 
flute, viola, and harp. Other composi- 
tions employing flute solo or with few 
other instruments are York Bowen’s 
“Suite Miniature”, Sonata by Francis 
Toye, Norman O’Neill’s “Arabesque”, a 
suite from the pen of Edward German, 
“Variations on a Theme by Gluck” by D. 
F. Tovey and F. T. Kelly’s Serenade. 

In America George Barrére is well 
known as the composer of many flute 
solos. Elias Hecht, founder of the 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco, which consists of a string quartet 
and flute, has arranged several old sona- 
tas for flute, and is known as an ex- 
ponent of sobriety and dignity in com- 
position for the instrument. 


A Flutist Explains 


Ask any flutist to tell you about his 
instrument, the joy he finds in its music 
and the pleasure there is in playing it, 
and he will show an enthusiasm that the 
average listener would not expect from 
one whose identity is popularly supposed 
to be lost among that of clarinetists, 
bassoonists, oboe and English horn play- 
ers in an orchestra. The flute-player has 
an inalienable fondness for the flute 
that is just as strong as that of a pianist 
for the piano, a violinist for the violin— 
and, yes, any singer for his voice! 

R. Meredith Willson, flutist of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, revealed 
this characteristic fondness when talk- 
ing the other day behind stage at a re- 
hearsal. 

“The popularity of the flute in this 
country is far greater than most people 
imagine,” said Mr. Willson. “I can say 
that within the last dozen or so years— 


due undoubtedly to George Barrére— 
the flute has regained in some small de- 
gree its ‘social popularity’ by means of 
flute clubs in every large city, and in 
many small ones. Some of these clubs 
have as many as 400 members. 


“This is certainly evidence that those 
who play the flute have a special fond- 
ness for their instrument. You never 
hear of violin clubs and piano clubs of 
this nature, do you?” 

(Violinists and pianists might not 
agree with this, but Mr. Willson made the 
statement with all the conviction that is 
characteristic of the born flutist. All 
quarrels are to be settled with him di- 
rectly!) 

“The Flutist, an established magazine, 
serves to relate the activities of one club 
to another as far distant as San Fran- 
cisco and Sydney, Australia,” he con- 
tinued, offering proof that the interest 
in flute playing is world-wide. “There 
is certainly something about the flute 
that stimulates a professional affection 
for a brother flutist, rather than the 
professional jealousy so often evidenced 
in other arts.” 

Flute players of this epoch have en- 
joyed a great advantage over their en- 
thusiastic predecessors, in that since the 
days of Béhm the mechanism of the in- 
strument has been perfected and can 
meet any demand that the player may 
wish to make upon it. Mr. Willson says 
that there have been no subsequent me- 
chanical changes that have affected its 
modern status. 

The flute will doubtless survive as the 
leading performer of many chamber 
compositions; that courtesy is certainly 
due its historic past. But we can dis- 
cern no evidence of the return of the 
solo flute, the gossip of the wind-band, 
the jazzer of the classic. The refinement 
of jazz—that is to say, the softening of 
its gaucheries, the toning down of its 
raucous reelings—has presented a likely 
opening for the suave sounds of the alto 
flute, which has all the elasticity of the 
reed instrument, refinement of color and 


Promises Better Days 
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quality of tone decidedly its own, says 
Mr. Willson. 

This wave of interest described by Mr. 
Willson may certainly be expected to 
wash ashore something besides a passive 
concern or transient curiosity in the 
flute. The shades of old J. S. Bach and 
the other ancients who poured some of 
their best genius into the enchanted pipe 
may yet have the delight of seeing their 
shelved creations join the ranks of Cho- 
pin’s Fantaisie-lmpromptu and Rach- 
maninoff’s C Sharp Minor Prelude. 


Coral Gables to Be Visited by San Carlo 
Company Opera 


MIAMI, FLA., Nov. 27.—Four operas 
will be sung by the San Carlo Company in 
the Coral Gables Theater, Coral Gables, 
on Jan. 3, 4 and 5. Those sponsoring 
the engagement are the Miami Opera 
Association, of which Ruth Bryan Owen 
is chairman; the Conservatory, Bertha 
Foster, director, and the University of 
Miami. The operas will be given at 
popular prices. Aa Be Ws 





Los Angeles Will Hear Mammoth “Mes- 
siah” Concert 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 27.—Mrs. J. T. 
Anderson, president of the Los Angeles 


Oratorio Society, announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed for a 
mammoth presentation of “Messiah” in 
the Shrine Auditorium on Dec. 19. The 
advisory board will consist of James G. 
Warren, chairman; Mrs. Leiland Ather- 
ton Irish, Caroline B. Eager, Dr. Edgar 
M. Magnin and Charles C. Draa. The 
guarantors committee is composed of Dr. 
Marion Tracie Whiting, chairman; Rus- 
sell H. Ballard, Gilbert Beesemyers, 
clubs to foster an interest in the presen- 
Betty Scharps, Belle N. Hall, Rose 
Grauman and Margaret Goetz. Commit- 
tees are being formed in various women’s 
tation, which will enlist the services of 
400 singers and an orchestra of sixty 
players under the conductorship of John 


Smallman. The soloists will be Blythe 
Taylor, soprano; Julia Claussen, con- 
tralto; Riccardo Martin, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass. H. D. C. 


MILDRED DILLING RETURNS 





Toured Four Months in Britain—Was 
Pleased with English Hospitality 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, recently came 
back from England, where, since May, 
she has been having unusual success 
with her harp recitals. Miss Dilling 
played in England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. She was the first American 


harpist to tour the British Isles for the 
British Broadcasting Company, under 
whose sponsorship she gave nine recitals 
at all the big stations operated by this 
company. On account of her American 
engagements, she was unable to remain 
until November for further recitals, as 
requested by the company. 

Miss Dilling gave one London public 
recital and was heard at ten private 
musicales in the homes of Lady Frederick 
Lewis, Lady Ashfield, Mrs. Peabody and 
others, and at the American Embassy. 
At one of these musicales, Dame Nellie 
Melba was guest of honor. 

Many social honors were extended to 
her during her stay, Lady Ashfield, Lady 
Swaything, Lady Pitcairn-Campbell be- 
ing among those at whose homes she was 
dinner guest of honor. 

In December Miss Dilling will play in 
New York, and in January she will be 
heard in Chicago for the first time. 


Springfield Hears Marine Band 


SPRINGFIELD, Nov. 27.—The United 
States Marine Band played two pro- 
grams under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Business Men’s Club, recently. An 
afternoon program was heard by 3000 
school children, and a capacity house 
again greeted the musicians for an eve- 
ning program. The Pilgrims’ Chorus 


from “Tannhiuser” opened the pro- 
gram, and other numbers which were 
especially enjoyed were “Finlandia,” 


Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso” and 
Liszt’s “Hungarian” Rhapsody No. 14. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9ist St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Arthur Baecht —Viclinist 


Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio—607 High St., Newark, N. J. 
"Phone Mitchell 1114 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 804! 


Gregory Besrodny VIOLINST 
Graduate Petrograd Conservatory 

Dubinsky Musical Art Studios 

201 West 89th St., New York 














Address : 
Tel. Schuyler 9160. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St.. New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 


“ember of the American Academy of Teachers of 
ng. 








Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

104 West 7Iist Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 0483 


Mme. Charles Cahier, 


132 West 58th St.. New York City 
Honorary member, Guild of Vocal Teachers ; Member, 
faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 
Summer residence: Helgerum Ohateau, Sweden. 








Studio: 
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i— BARITONE 


TERACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Ti Riverside 3469 





Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Adtran) By 69th St.. New York 


V. Colombati 
VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 . 70th St., New York 
‘Phone Susquehanna 1980 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Qrganist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 


Address: 412 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 


Ralph Douglass P!*"!=t—Accompantat 


Coach to Many Prominent Arti«ts« 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.. New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings #2 














Mrs. Karl Feininger 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 148 West 103rd St., New York City 





Phone: Academy 3711 
American Rep.: L’Ermitage, Versailles, France 
VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 


Studio: 15 W. lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Pirector Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts. Ps 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hall. "Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
"Phone White Plains 3200 








School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond Sf¢ot ot Seern 
Know the stage business of the role -you wish to sing. 
Studio 25. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street, N. Y. ©. 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 


70 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New York City 
"Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St.. New York 


Arthur J. 
seen Ve Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 














Helen Allen Hunt —conTratro 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Internationa! Musical and 


Educational Agency 

Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Telephone: 2634 Circle Carnegie Hall, New York 


Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New Yor 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 rs Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phome: Circle 10324 
Concert Baritone 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Dtr.: Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, Wshgtn.,D.C. 
New York, 2493 B’way. Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. Wed.) 1510 19th St., Ph. Frank 6651 














Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 134 West 87th St.. N. Y. G 
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Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
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Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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George Harold Miller BAS Srone 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 12Ist Street 
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Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 ' 











Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Voice trials by appointment, free of charge. 
Studio: 102 West 74th Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 


Adele Luis Rankin soprano 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
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Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing 
Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
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Phila., 1714 Ohestnut St. Tel. Spruce 9845 


Carl M. Roeder 
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308 Alexander Ave., 
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Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Wednesdays e 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 





Planist—Com 
Accompanist: oa 
Phone Circle 8964 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Nita Taylor aa ~~ ~ a 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Bureau, 
3111 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 











S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carn Hall, New York 
Ph 0951 





David Zalish Pianist and Pedagogue 


Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St.. New York Cathedral 9545 
Special Master Classe: 


Ww. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind thex 








Studio: 30 West 72nd 8t., New York 
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Why Bach Should Not Head the ‘Recital List 





Richard Buhlig Objects to 


Using Master’s Music for 


Nhat ryareres Up” Purposes 


jL | iT PSUUDASEADERPOEDMODERONIPETT » 


i Bach in dennis of ites’ the place 
he has long held as being first on the 
program of the ordinary piano recital? 


Richard Buhlig, American pianist, be- 
lieves that Bach belongs elsewhere on 
the program. In giving his reasons, the 
entire subject of program-making, so 
important to the concert artist, is probed 
by Mr. Buhlig. 

“The reverence with which Bach is 
regarded by the serious musician is very 
often mingled with the idea that his 
music provides an excellent limbering- 
up exercise,” comments Mr. Buhlig. 
“The idea seems to be a heritage of the 
days when the artist, as a student, be- 
rhapsody, but the composer rhapsodizes 
tions. Perhaps the teachers of former 
days are at fault. But wherever the 
blame lies, it is a fact that Bach has 
generally been considered easy to play 
before the performer becomes warmed 
up to his task. Therefore, when the 
artist decides to play a Bach work, it 
seems natural to place it first on his 
program. 

“The fallacy in this should be appar- 
ent even to the least experienced. Bach 
requires an objectivity, a detachment, a 
calmness of treatment which can only 
be acquired after the first moment of 
nervousness at the outset has been 
passed. The spirit of Bach cannot be 
projected if the player is distracted in 
the least. Why, then, should Bach be 
placed first on the program? 

“If the needs of the player are con- 
sidered—and we are taking it for 
granted that there is a certain nervous 


- manifest. 


Witt 


feeling that every pianist suffers in the 
first few moments—then would it not be 
best to play some spirited or romantic 
number? My own experience proves this 
to be most effective. Launching forth 
into a vigorous composition, I find that 
the buoyancy of the music and the swing 
of it takes hold of my imagination in 
such a way as to prepare me for the 
more intellectual music that is to come. 


Psychology Is Sound 


“The psychology of this practice is 
perfectly sound. Nervousness is a 
superficial condition, but while it exists 
there is little opportunity for deep feel- 
ing or spiritual significance to become 
If the artist is capable of 
such feeling, all that is necessary is to 
despatch the conflicting emotion. ‘Then 
he can give himself over to contempla- 
tion of the bigger things.” 

Mr. Buhlig speaks with authority, for 
he comes to the United States for his 
first concert tour in six years, after 
having been acclaimed abroad. Al- 
though he was born in Chicago and re- 
ceived his early musical training there, 
Mr. Buhlig is more widely known in 
Europe than in his own country, thus 
reversing the usual order of American 
artists. 

Mr. Buhlig was among the first con- 
cert artists to introduce to America the 
practice of devoting an entire program 
to the works of one composer. Mr. 
Buhlig began a trans-continental tour in 
Nevember, appearing as soloist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 





TRIO BY PIZZETTI GIVEN AS PHILADELPHIA NOVELTY 


Rich-Kindler-Hammann Ensemble Shows 
Artistry—Melchior and Szigeti Open 
Yarnall Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27.—The 
Kindler-Hammann Trio gave the pro- 
gram the afternoon of Nov. 21 before 
the Chamber Music Association in the 
Penn Athletic Club Auditorium. 

A trio by Ildebrando Pizzetti was the 
novelty of the occasion, and a rather 
tedious one. In mood, this work is a 
rhapsody, but the composer rhapsodizes 
too lengthily for his material. Yet the 
composition is rich in lovely melodies 
and in uniquely varied rhythms. The 
playing was exquisite. Of greater sub- 
stance was the Beethoven C Minor Trio, 
which had a splendid reading. The or- 
ganization consists of Thaddeus Rich, 
violin; Hans Kindler, ‘cello, and Ellis 
Clark Hammann, piano. This was the 
first puplic appearance of Mr. Rich since 
his retirement as concertmaster and as- 
sistant conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and he was received with 
great cordiality. 

Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall 


Rich- 


opened her 


series of Monday morning musicales, 
which have a unique place in local music, 
at the beginning of the week. These 
programs, given by well chosen artists 
(many of whom make their sole Phila- 
delphia appearance of the season there- 
on), have been transferred to the ball- 
room of the Penn Athletic Club, which 
affords a delightful environment. For 
the inaugural, the soloists were Lauritz 
Melchior, Metropolitan tenor, and Josef 
Szigeti, violinist. The former made his 
initial appearance here in recital, prov- 
ing his ability in that field as commen- 
surate with his operatic reputation. His 
reading of the Spring Song from “Die 
Walkie” was a high water mark on a 
program that contained much of interest, 
including a Strauss group, finely de- 
livered, and a charming lyric by Richard 
Hageman, “Do Not Go, My Love.” Mr. 
Szigeti, with Kurt Ruhrseitz as pianist, 
was heard in Debussy’s Sonata and in a 
manuscript Suite by Stravinsky, the lat- 
ter being written along classic formulas, 
without any of the characteristic oddities 
associated with the composer. Mr. 
Szigeti also gave the Bach Chaconne very 
beautifully. W. R. MurpPHY. 





Indian Music Lends Color te Dedication 
in Lawrence, Kan. 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Nov. 27.—The re- 
cent dedication of the Haskell! Institute 
memorial stadium was attended by pic- 
turesque and impressive ceremonies 
when Indians, numbering thousands, 
held a mammoth pow-wow and celebra- 
tion. Many tribal songs and dances 
were musical features of the affair, as 
was also “Hiawatha,” a five-act pageant 
after Longfellow’s poem. The part of 
The Arrow Maker was taken by William 
Jacobs, grandson of Sitting Bull. Hia- 
watha, the Messiah of the North, was 
played by Charles E. Grounds, a Creek- 
Seminole from Florida. Eagle dancers 
from the Pueblos, Albuquerque, N. M., 
offered up their weird, minor chants to 
the Great Spirit. A. C. 





Syracuse Hears Fine Programs 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The Morn- 
ing Musicals, Inc., will present the Eng- 
lish Singers at the Mizpah Nov. 29. At 

morning recital previously “Hansel 
and Gretel” was prettily staged and well 
sung by a visiting company under the 
lirection of Demeter Zachareff. The 
performance attracted a large audience 
to the Temple Theater. Mr. and Mrs. 
toy P. Brainard entertained a large 
at a recital in the ballroom of 


the Syracuse recently, with Frederic 
Dixon, pianist, of New York, and Helen 
Riddell, soprano, Syracuse. as the artists 


Grace Dwight Potter recently arranged 
an evening of Negro compositions in the 
ballroom of the Syracuse. Henry Alfred 
Etheridge, tenor, passed among the 
tables, singing to the guests. The 
arrangement was exceedingly attractive. 
Stanley Foxton was at the piano. 


_ ». ¥. 
Alice Gentle Is Feature of Long Beach, 
Week 
LONG BEACH, CAL, Nov. 27.—Alice 


Gentle, dramatic soprano, appeared in 
concert in the Municipal Auditorium re- 
eently under the management of 
Katheryn Coffield, director of the Seven 
Arts Society. She was greeted with 
enthusiasm when she made her appear- 
ance for her first number “Pleurez, 
Pleurez, Mes Yeux” from “Le Cid.” 
Outstanding numbers were “Mon Coeur 
S’Ouvre a ta Voix” from “Samson et 
Dalila,” “L’Heure Exquise” by Poldow- 
ski; “A Chinese Love Song” by Rebikoff, 
and “Dawn” by Mrs. M. Henion Robin- 
son, the accompanist, and dedicated to 
Miss Gentle. In honor of the seventy- 
second birthday of John Philip Sousa, 
the Municipal Band, directed by Herbert 
L. Clarke, who was solo cornetist for 
twenty years with Sousa’s Band, gave 
two all-Sousa programs recently. Ber- 
nice Beal, violinist and teacher, pre- 
sented Frank Lamb, Donald Murray and 
Melba Backhaus, in recital recently. 
Assisting on the program were John 
Ramsey, baritone, and Georgianna Rose, 


pianist. The program for the Woman’s 
Music Study Club was given by Mrs. 
Louis Olsen, contralto; Ruth Lawry, 
pianist, the Virginia Hubbard Violin 
Quartet, and Mrs. J. B. House. dramatic 
reader. A. M. G. 





Interesting Career of 
Vladimir Resnikoff Is 
Recalled by N. Y. Début 
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Vladimir Resnikoff in His 


Student 
with Ottokar Sevcik, His Master 


Not exactly uncolorful has been the 
career of Vladimir Resnikoff, Russian 
violinist, who made his New York début 
on Nov. 4 in the Town Hall, and who 
will return to the same auditorium for a 
second recital on Jan. 17. 

It was at the Conservatory of Petro- 
grad that Mr. Resnikoff received his first 
musical education. While at this insti- 
tution his unusual talent attracted the 
attention of the musical society of Petro- 
grad, which sent him, through the Rus- 
sian ambassador, to Ottokar Sevcik for 
study. At this time Professor Sevcik 
was leading the Meisterschule in Vienna 
at the Imperial Academy of Music, and 
young Resnikoff, who had given recitals 
when eight years old, played so strik- 
ingly at his first examination that he 
was accepted for a scholarship, 

Graduating from the Meisterschule, 
Mr. Resnikoff appeared as soloist in the 
Brahms Concerto under Franz Schalk in 
Vienna, meeting with pronounced suc- 
cess. Following this appearance he was 
chosen to represent the Imperial Acad- 
emy at a Queen’s Hall festival in Lon- 
don, where he played the Brahms work 
under Professor Sevcik. Two weeks later 
Mr. Resnikoff made his second London 
appearance, in recital. 

At the time when he was to have left 
for Leipzig, having been invited by its 
composer to play the Reger Concerto for 
the first time under his baton, the war 
broke out and Mr. Resnikoff was interned 
as a Russian citizen living in Austria. 
He was taken to Raabs, where Adolf 
Brodsky, Russian violinist, was also con- 
fined. 

Resuming his tour with the termina- 
tion of the war, Mr. Resnikoff played all 


over Europe, in recital and as soloist 
with orchestra, appearing in the latter 
capacity among other organizations, in 
Dresden and Berlin. The city of Prague 
selected him as the representative of the 
Sevcik school to play on the occasion of 
the famous pedagogue’s seventieth birth- 
day jubilee, in the spring of 1922. Dur- 
ing Sevcik’s absence in America Mr. 
Resnikoff conducted his classes abroad. 

Before Professor Sevcik left for Eu- 
rope George Eastman, founder of the 
Eastman School of Music, invited him 
to head the violin department of his in- 
stitution in Rochester. Sevcik, however, 
had not intended to remain in America 
for any length of time, and recommended 
Mr. Resnikoff for the post which he has 
subsequently filled. 

Since coming to America Mr. Resni- 
koff has been so active with his Eastman 
duties as to leave him little time for con- 
cert appearances. He has played with 
the Boston Symphony under Pierre Mon- 
teux, and the Rochester Symphony un- 
der Alfred Coates. At his forthcoming 
New York recital Mr. Resnikoff will play 
the Brahms Concerto, the vehicle for his 
initial success. A brace of original com- 
positions and Paganini’s “Hexentanz” 
are also included. 


Francis,” Play with Music, 

Given on Anniversary 
in Paris | 
Paris, Nov. 20.—In celebration of the 
saint’s seventh centenary there has been 
recently presented here a drama in five 
tableaux, “St. Francis of Assisi,” by 
Henry Ghéon, with incidental music by 
R. P. de Saint-Sébastien. This work was 
given by M. Ghéon and his troupe of 
Compagnons de Nétre Dame. The title 
réle was taken superbly by Jacques 
Copeau. Especially effective is the scene 
in the Mount of Alverne, where the 
Saint is visited by the Angel of Music 
and as night falls hears the voice of 
Deity, and by a miracle receives the 
wounds of the spear in his hands and 
feet. When Francis comes down from 
the height he pronounces the gospel 
which has been revealed to him in the 
one word—“Love.” The incidental music 
by Saint-Sébastien—a Basque composer 
is of simple melodic line, but modern 
technic, suggesting Debussy and Ravel. 
The finest scene, musically, is that of 
the saint’s vigil on the mountain, which 

possesses a remarkable eloquence. 


Opera Season for Argentina in Rome 

RoME, Nov. 20.—Owing to the re- 
modeling this fall of the former Costanzi 
Theater, the principal opera season in 
this city will be given at the Argentina. 
The répertoire will include a new opera, 
“Basi e Bote,” by Pick-Mangiagalli. 
Also announced are “Turandot,” in which 
the American singer, Mary Fabian, will 
have the part of Lit; “L’Italiana in 
Algeri,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Il Piccolo 
Marat,” “Lohengrin,” “Falstaff,” and 
other works. 





Franchetti’s “Asrael” Revived 

Treviso, ITALY, Nov. 20.—The first 
performance in this city of the Baron 
Franchetti’s opera, “Asrael,” was a re- 
cent event of interest at the Sociale. 
The work, first heard in Brescia in 1888, 
now seems somewhat outmoded and 
Wagnerian in its style, though there is 
a degree of Italianate melody. Especial 
honors were won in the performance by 
the conductor, Giulio Falconi, and by 
José Palet, tenor, who sang the principal 
male rdle. 
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BUFFALO APPLAUDS 
OPERA AND RECITALS 


“Barber,” Althouse, Dayton 
Choir and Harpists 
Are Heard 
By Frank W. Balch 


BurraLo, Nov. 27.—Paul Althouse’s 
appearance at the American Artists’ 
Club in the Hotel Lafayette drew great 
enthusiasm from the assembled musi- 
cians, students and music patrons in at- 
tendance. Mr. Althouse is a great fa- 
vorite in Buffalo, and this was his third 
appearance here within a week. For the 
Artists’ ‘Club he contributed a group of 
French numbers and a group in English. 
Florence Ann Reid, Buffalo contralto, 
scored with two clusters of songs. Great 
applause followed her group of Brahms, 
Handel and Moore. Myrtle Weber, local 
pianist, was encored after playing num- 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Pachulski 
and Rubinstein. 

Feodor Chaliapin and his opera com- 
pany delighted a large audience in the 
Buffalo Consistory on Nov. 18 with an 
exceptionally fine presentation of “The 
Barber of Seville.” Mr. Chaliapin was 
given an ovation. Elvira de Hidalgo was 
a charming Rosina. The rest of the cast 
was even better than had been generally 
anticipated. 

D’Youville College recently presented 
the Zimmer Harp Trio—Nellie Zimmer, 
Marie Mellman and Gladys Crockford. 
Erna Korn, contralto, was soloist. These 
artists had to respond to numerous en- 
cores before a good-sized audience was 
satisfied. The entire program was most 
enjoyable. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir, direct- 
ed by John Finley Williamson, presented 
by the Buffalo Musical Foundation, of 
which Marion De Forest is manager, 
again disclosed its high attainments to 
a mammoth audience in Elmwood Music 
Hall on a recent Sunday. The entire 
program was presented without refer- 
ence to copy, and encores were neces- 
sary. “Three Kings” was repeated, so 
insistent was the applause. 

The Flonzaley Quartet opened the Buf- 
falo Symphony Society’s winter course 
of chamber music. The concert was one 
of particular charm and considerably 
lengthened by extras. 








“Elijah” Sang in Memphis 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 27.—“Elijah” 
was presented on Nov. 21 by the choir 
of Calvary Episcopal Church under the 
direction of Adolph Steuterman, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. The choir was as- 
sisted by an orchestra and organ. The 
soloists included Mmes. W. F. Murrah, 


L. B. Lary, W. J. Young; Dr. P. M. 
Farrington, John R. Kinnie, H. S. 
Powell, W. P. Thomas and B. R. Hine. 


The oratorio was given a splendid rendi- 
tion, the ensembles being particularly 
fine. On Nov. 19, a song cycle from 
Maunder’s “Thanksgiving Cantata” was 
given in the Temple Children of Israel 
under the direction of the organist, Mrs. 
Sam Oppenheimer. Solo and ensemble 


numbers were sung by Mrs. Charles 
Watson, soprano; Banks Jorda, con- 
tralto: Heber Moss, tenor, and John 
Kinnie, bass. B. M. B. 


Crewded House Hears Harold Bauer in 
Rechester Recital 


Rocuester, N. Y.. Nov. 27—A de- 
lightful piano recital in the Monday eve- 
ning series of chamber music concerts 
in Kilbourn Hall, under the auspices of 
the Eastman School of Music, was given 
on Nov. 21 by Harold Bauer. Mr. Bauer 
never appeared to better advantage in 
this city. The hall was crowded with 
many extra seats brought in, and the 
pleasure of the audience was unmistak- 
able. M. E. W. 


Winnipeg Choir Gives Concert at Home 


Winnipsc, Nov. 27.—The Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir, under Hugh C. M. 
Ross, and with J. Campbell McInnes, 
baritone, as assisting artist, gave its 
first performance of this season in the 
Walker Theater. The program included 
compositions by Brahms, Percy Fletcher, 
Elgar and Franck. M. M. 


Wichita Performers Heard in Concerts 


Wicurra, Kan., Nov. 27.—The music 
department of Friends University pre- 
sented piano and voice students in re- 


cital in Alumni Hall recently. Those ap- 
pearing were Jennie Hereford, Mary 
Dorothy Collyer, Dorothy Hesston, Vir- 
ginia Meeks, Denton Rossell, Robert 
Drake, Carlton Hadley and Harold May- 
berry. Phyllis Cobb, Magdalen Esch, 
and Verda Geer, pupils of Barton Bach- 
man, of Winfield, appeared in a piano re- 
cital in the Twentieth Century Club re- 
cently. Mr. Bachman has been engaged 
as head piano teacher of the Three Arts 
Conservatory. Waldemar Gendeltch, 
head of the violin department of the 
University of Kansas, gave a violin re- 
cital at Mount Carmel Academy recently. 
Mrs. Gendeltch was the accompanist. 
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Os-Ke-Non-Ton Commutes 
Between Two Continents 
vee Numerous Bookings 
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Photo Times Wide W ered 
Os-Ke-Non-Ton, Mohawk Baritone 


London to Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
to London. This is not a non-stop 
flight, but the orbit which Os-ke-non- 
ton, Mohawk baritone, will have trodden 
before the season wanes for him. Os- 
ke-non-ton, which is Mohawk-talk for 
“Running Deer,’ would seem to make 
good his name. Last April he finished 
his American appearances with a recital! 
in New York to a capacity audience in 
the Town Hall. Immediately after this 
he was due in London and the English 
provinces, but hardly had he arrived 
there and breasted the trying conditions 
imposed by the British coal-strike when 
a cable recalled him. 

He literally made the jump from Lon- 
don to Los Angeles to sing the leading 
male réle in Cadman’s Indian opera 
“Shanewis” before immense audiences, 
two performances drawing 47,000 to the 
Hollywood Bowl. On the second night 
over 5000 were turned away because the 
vast stadium was sold to capacity. 

Os-ke-non-ton’s appearance in “Shane- 
wis” resulted in numerous bookings. L. 
E. Behymer, western coast impresario, 
promptly signed him up in conjunction 
with the Cherokee mezzo-soprano, Prin- 
cess Tsianina for a number of dates in 
his territory, with Los Angeles as the 
end of the trail. 

From Los Angeles, Os-ke-non-ton will 
once again head straight for London, 
with, however, numerous stops en route. 
In London he will, for the second time, 
appear as the feature of a gigantic pro- 
duction of “Hiawatha,” which with a 
cast of over 1000 performers runs for 
a protracted season in Royal Albert 
Hall. This over, Os-ke-non-ton will 
probably accept offers from Germany. 





Fine Program Given for Buffalo Club 


BUFFALO, Nov. 27.—A program given 
at the second regular meeting of the 
Buffalo Chromatic Club in the Hotel 
Lafayette, delighted a big assembly of 
members. The artists were Eva Rau- 
tenberg, pianist, and Marion Nicholson 


Patterson, contralto, accompanied by 
Robert Hufstader. Millicent White 
presided. Miss Rautenberg, a Buffalo 


musician, who has been studying for 
several years in New York with Ernest 
Hutcheson, pleased with three groups. 
Miss Patterson has an attractive voice 
and gave pleasure with her songs. 

F. W. B. 





More ‘‘Jealousy’’ Among Musicians Urged 





Spur to Self-Improvement Seen by British Writer as Need of 
the Tonal Art — Critical Censure Falls Less Discourag- 
ingly on Striving Artistic Personalities, He Believes 





ONDON, Nov. 22.—“The popular be- 

lief is that mus.cians are _ea.ous of 

one another,” writes J. W. Edwards in 
the Musical News and Herald. 

“On the contrary it is a pity some do 
not develop the valuable side of this vice. 
Indeed, artistic jealousy, rightly applied, 
is a spur to effort and self-improve- 
ment. , 

“Thus the cinema leader who says: ‘I 
don’t call myself such a tip-top violinist 
as the fellow I heard the other day at a 
trade show,’ runs risks of exerting a de- 
pressing effect over his men which may 
be mirrored in their performance. 

“Similarly, during a recent audition 
for a West End post, one veteran violin- 
ist suddenly became nervous and refused 
to play because his brother competitor 
scared him by a splendid rendering of 
Gabriel-Marie’s ‘Epopee chevaleresque.’ 
Consequently the other secured the posi- 
tion, but only held it for one evening be- 
cause he could perform nothing properly) 
at Sight. 

“If a few gifted composers did not 
arise who were jealous of the supremacy 
of the great masters, we should rarely 
hear works of originality. 

“Unfortunately, public opinion, al- 
though welcoming competition in sport, 
looks askance on it in symphonies. 


“Whistling Obbligato” 
“For instance, the latest masterpiece 


of an eminent living composer was ridi- 
culed in the daily press some years ago 


by the remark: ‘Newspaper offices have 
a:ways recognized that the more ad- 
vanced music will be the most effectual. 
I cannot tell you the stimulating effect 
of a sort of scissor sextet, performed by 
men who cut papers with incredible en- 
durance. Add to these the ‘Whistling 
Obbligato,’ the ‘Giant’s Cough,’ the 
‘Boots of Thunder,’ the ‘Banging of 
Doors’ and other romantic pieces. 

“Yet some weeks later the same pape? 
bewailed the fact that Debussy and 
Ravel are the only composers who, since 
Chopin, have written true pianoforte 
music with originality. 

“The regimental airs adopted by some 
British battalions are a musical proof 
that we are not jealous of foreign musi- 
cians. For the Queen’s Own (Royal West 
Kents) marches to an Italian tune called 
‘Milanollo,’ while the Queen’s (Royal 
West Surreys) straighten bent backs at 
the conclusion of a route march when 
they hear the welcome strains of the 
Spanish ‘Braganza.’ 

“And there is something pathetic in 
the words of Kreisler, who writes: ‘To 
my mind the most beautiful music that 
the world can give us is not the strains 
of a violin—it is the song of the for- 
est.’ 

“Far more uplifting is it to listen to 
two rival lady violinists in the same or- 
chestra as they exchange heart-to-heart 
chats on the ‘merits’ of each other’s tone 
production. For where there is musical 
jealousy there is hope.” 





MANITOBA TEACHERS HOLD 


Organist Moves to Duluth—Programs of 
Diverse Nature Bespeak Activity 
Among Resident Artists 


WINNIPEG, Nov. 27.—The Manitoba 
Music Teachers’ Association held its 
annual convention on two days recently. 
Rev. T. Morton was the guest speaker 
at a luncheon. At a masquerade dance, 
guests were dressed to represent a song 
or composer. 

On this occasion Rhys Thomas, on be- 
half of the Association, made a presen- 
tation to Arthur Egerton, who has ac- 
cepted the post of organist and choir- 


master in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Duluth. 
Mr. Egerton gave a farewell recital 


in Westminster Church under the aus- 
pices of the Winnipeg Center, Canadian 
College of Organists. He played music 
by Seth Bingham, Bach, Strauss, Elgar, 
Borodin and Debussy. 

Following the program, a_ reception 
took place. Mr. Egerton was presented 
with a check on behalf of the Choral- 
Orchestral Society and with a purse 
from the Winnipeg Center, Canadian 
College of Organists. 

The annual concert in aid of the J. W. 
Matthew’s scholarship fund was given 
in Central Church under the auspices 
of the Manitoba Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Robert Fletcher, deputy 
Minister of Education, presented the 
diplomas. The program was given by 
successful candidates, assisted by the 
choirs of Isaac Brock School under Lucy 
Cooper, and Cecil Rhodes School, led by 
Lillian Turner. The following students 
contributed to the program: Kathleen 
Rice-Jones, Norma Brower, Edith Sohn. 
Margaret Lee, Corinne Duval, Fred 
Grinke, Nettie Brown and Margaret 


CONVENTION IN WINNIPEG 


Symes. Norma Gordon and H. Golden 
were accompanists for the choirs. 

The Women’s Musical Club opened its 
twenty-eighth season in the Fort Garry 
Hotel concert hall, with Jeanne Dusseau, 
soprano, as guest artist. Mrs. A. M. 
Russell was the accompanist. 

James Wright won the violin scholar- 
ship awarded by the Associated Board, 


Royal Academy and Royal College of 
Music, London. He is a pupil of Philip 
Shadwick. 


The Winnipeg Choral-Orchestral So- 
ciety commemorated Armistice Day with 
a concert in the Metropolitan Theater. 
The choir and orchestra were under the 
leadership of Ronald Gibson. John 
Waterhouse was concertmaster. Assist- 
ing artists were Lili Clatworthy and 
Jean Campbell. 

A choral commemoration service was 
held in the Walker Theater recently. 
Contributing to the program were the 
massed bands of the Army and Navy 
Veterans, led by J. T. Cocking; Imperial 
Veterans, under J. P. O’Donnell; the 
Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
League, directed by W. A. Cramp; the 
Veterans’ Choir, Frank Thould, conduc- 


tor, and the following soloists: Mrs. A. 
W. Shaw, A. Leslie Garside and F. H. 
Hughes. Mary MONCRIEFF. 


Washburn College Musicians Heard 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 27.—Faculty 
members of Washburn College Music 
School provided musical entertainment 
at three of the four general sessions of 
the Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in session here recently. Those 
taking part were Dean Henry V. 
Stearns, organist; Frank S. Kenyon, 
pianist; the Washburn College Orches- 
tra, and Irma Jane Fischer, vocalist. 

F. A. C. 
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Student Orchestras Fill Large Niche 
in Music Education of United States 





Importance of Interesting Young Musician in Music by First- 
Hand Experience of Classics Is Vital, Says Writer—How 
Standard of Taste in Community May Benefit 


HICAGO, Nov. 27.—The importance 

of the growing movement for stu- 
dent orchestras in many cities is that 
they provide an outlet for the abundant 
musical energy of the young. Writing 
recently in the Violinist, Esther C. 
Averill gives a summary of the benefits 
this medium may confer. 


“The most important factor in the 
making of a good musician is interest,” 
she says. “If a pupil is earnestly inter- 
ested in his music it is a vastly easier 
matter to make him a good player. There 
are so many calls upon a child’s time 
nowadays that unless his music is made 
attractive it will be likely to become the 
subject that is neglected. Hence, it 
should be the concern of every music 
teacher to make the study of music as 
interesting as possible. 

“Many teachers of the violin have an 
especially pleasing and profitable way 
of creating an interest in music. This is 
by means of a student orchestra. Every 
violin teacher with half a dozen pupils 
or more should form such an orchestra. 
It surely would be a simple matter to 
gain the co-operation of teachers of other 
string and wind instruments in order to 
make a better balanced group, although 
first and second violins practising to- 
gether with the piano make worth while 
progress, 

Creating Interest 


“The uses of a students’ orchestra are: 
first, to create an interest in music—and 
I know no better way than this to make 
music attractive; second, to improve the 
pupils’ time and tone, such practising 
being the best cure for poor time or un- 
certain tone that I have discovered; 
third, to inspire the students, by leading 
them to see the improvement in the play- 
ing of other pupils, thus encouraging the 
backward ones to better achievements; 
and lastly, to make orchestra playing a 
major part in the study of the violin. 

“The interest in music caused by an 
orchestra shows the pupil the usefulness 
of his practising. He sees the result of 
promotion in the orchestra for his time 
spent in practising. Therefore, he be- 
comes more willing to study his music 
lesson carefully. He also learns to ap- 
preciate the beauty of good music better 
when playing it with others, than when 
merely trying it over alone. Surely a 
taste for the best music is needed to be 
instilled in every student in this age of 
jazz. Together with interest a player 
gains confidence while playing in an 
orchestra, and this is an essential to good 
violin playing. 


Time and Tone 


“Time and tone are two subjects that 
are very important in the study of the 
violin. If a pupil does not have a nat- 
ural ear for music he must learn to play 
correctly by practising with others who 
are playing in tune. If the teacher who 
leads a student orchestra is careful that 
all the members play in tune this form 
of musical training will be extremely 
valuable for those who need to develop 
an ear for music. The same is true in 
the study of time. When a pupil plays 
alone he is apt to become careless of his 
counting, but when playing with others 
he discovers the reason for careful at- 
tention to the time marks, and therefore 
he pays greater heed to this important 
part of his lessons. 

“The inspiration to better achievement 
found in playing with others is most im- 
portant. In school, the spirit of contest 
has a large part to play in the work of 
the children. The music stimulus given 
by orchestra work is a great aid to bet- 
ter playing. The instinct of rivalry 
makes a child strive to play better than 
his fellows. 

“Even though the ages of the pupils 
may vary considerably in an orchestra, 
it matters little, since the playing of an 
individual is the important factor in 
placing him where he belongs. Of course 





a teacher with many pupils might find 
it more satisfactory to have a beginners’ 
orchestra, and another one for the ad- 
vanced pupils. Most beginners would 
be among the young players, so this 
would solve the age problem as well. 


Enlarging Horizons 


“A violinist who can only play with 
the piano—no matter how well he can 
do it—is really not a finished player at 
all. The violin is so intimately con- 
nected with the orchestra that every 
player on it should understand this type 
of music. Trios, quartets, sextets, 
and other combinations should be made 
from time to time for the more advanced 
members of the orchestra for the pur- 
pose of studying these forms of music. 
In this way the musical horizon will be- 
come greatly enlarged. 

“A students’ orchestra raises the stand- 
ard of musical taste for an entire com- 
munity, and is always greatly in demand. 
The teacher’s concern should be, of 
course, not to allow too much outside 
playing which might react badly upon 
the regular practising. Two orchestra 
rehearsals a month, of an hour and a 
half each, with perhaps one semi-public 
performance every two months, is a good 
arrangement,” 


ARTISTS VISIT HARTFORD 








Maier, Pattison and Hayes Give Pro- 
grams—Local Musicians Appear 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 27—Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, pianists, recently ap- 
peared in the William Hall Auditorium, 
West Hartford. 

The Hartford Choral Club, directed by 
Ralph L. Baldwin, and consisting of 
seventy members, will take part in the 
concert at the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia on Nov. 27, when 
2800 male voices will be heard in a pro- 
gram presented by the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America. Mr. Baldwin will con- 
duct his own composition, “Hymn Be- 
fore Action.” His arrangement of 
“Adeste Fidelis” will also be sung. 

Chandler Goldthwaite recently gave 
an organ program in St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral. 

On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 21, Roland 
Hayes made his third appearance in the 
Capitol Theater under the local manage- 
ment of Rudolph Steinert. The tenor, 
who was accompanied by William Law- 
rence, was heard by a highly apprecia- 
tive audience. C.. 5. B. 


Freehold Applauds May Barron’s Concert 


FREEHOLD, N. J., Nov. 28.—May Bar- 
ron, contralto, returned to Freehold re- 
cently in a Cecilian Club concert. Miss 
Barron made such a pleasing impression 
at her former appearance here, that it 
was with keen delight her second con- 
cert was anticipated. Her first number 
was “Strida la Vampa” from “Il Trova- 
tore,” a familiar aria, done with beauty 
of tone and intelligent interpretation. 


Her voice seems well suited to German. 


songs, and she delighted her audience, as 
upon the former occasion, with “Wid- 
mung” of Schumann, “Sontag Morgen” 
of Brahms, and “Der Lenz” by Hildach. 
Songs in English were also on the pro- 
gram, “Bird of the Wilderness” by Hors- 
man, being especially beautiful, and 
dramatically sung. 


Comedy with Music Presented by Club 
in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 27.—The Morning 
Choral Club opened its season with a 
members’ day program, presenting a 
comedy with music, “The Weeping 
Pierrot and the Laughing Pierrot,” with 
lyrics by Edmond Rostand and music 
by Jean Hubert. Preceding this, num- 
bers were played by Max Steindel, ’cell- 
ist, with Esmerelda Berry Mayes at the 
piano. The cast for the comedy was 


made up of Mrs. Hecto Pasmezoglu as 
the Laughing Pierrot, Mrs. Charles 
Blankenship as the Weeping Pierrot and 
Katherine Gowan as Columbine. These 
accomplished singers were aided by trio 
accompaniments played by Mrs. Mayes, 
Ethel Knobloch, violinist, and Mr. 
Steindel. poke Ge 


INDIANAPOLIS CHOIR HAS 
ROSA RAISA AS SOLOIST 








Mendelssohn Singers Mark Anniversary 
and Dedicate New Armory— 
Club Programs Interest 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 27.—A feature of 
the excellent fall concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, of which Elmer A. Steffen is 
conductor, was the joint celebration of 
its tenth anniversary and the dedication 


of the new auditorium of the National 
Guard Armory as a concert hall. The 
hall was filled by music-lovers, who were 
stirred to the utmost enthusiasm by the 
singing of the soloist, Rosa Raisa, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Mme. Raisa won a veritable triumph in 
a program including arias from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” “L’Enfant Prodi- 
gue” of Debussy and “Vespri Siciliani,” 
songs by Strauss, Arensky, Rachmani- 
noff and Tchaikovsky, the latter sung in 
Russian. There was a gracious supply 
of encores, including “One Fine Day” 
from “Madama Butterfly.” 

The choral offerings were a setting 
of Psalm 150 by Franck, and works by 
Cadman, Vidor and Gaines. The “In- 
flammatus” from “Stabat Mater” by 
Rossini was sung by Mme. Raisa and 
choir. In Gaines’ “Fantasy on a Rus- 
sian Folk-song,” a very interesting cho- 
ral work with an obbligato by two vio- 
lins, the Choir showed splendid powers 
of interpretation. The accompanists 
were Isaac Van Grove for Mme. Raisa; 
Paul Matthews and Dorothy Knight 
Greene for the choir. The two violinists 
were Alma Lentz and Maud Custer. 

“Aida” was reviewed by the Har- 
monie Club on a recent afternoon, in 
the home of Mrs. John Hutchings. The 
program was given by Mesdames James 
Lowry, James Pearson, Charles Fitch, 
Robert Blake, William Devon, Frank 
Edenharter, Frances Johnson, Emma 
Doeppers, Esther Thornton, Berta Ruick, 
Julia Bodner, Okeh Lieber and Robert 
Bonner. 

Participating in the program given 
by the Matinée Musicale for the annual 
Thanksgiving charity day were Gerald- 
ine Trotter, Lucille Roush, Frances John- 
son, Berta Ruick, Louise Schellschmidt- 
Koehne, Alberta Gaunt, Helene Gloss- 
brenner and two guest artists, Mar- 
guerite Bailhe-Steinhart and Edward La 
Shelle. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Max Rosen Opens Nominal Price Series 
in Worcester 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 28.—A happy 
introduction to the series of popular con- 
certs arranged by Fanny Hair was the 
recital of Max Rosen, in Mechanics Hall. 
Mr. Rosen’s art as a violinist made a 
favorable impression, as did the playing 
of Richard Wilens, pianist and accom- 
panist. The program included a Con- 
certo by Glazounoff; “Caprice Viennois,” 
Kreisler, and “Rhapsody,” Vladigeroff. 
A piano group included a Prelude, De- 
bussy; Prelude in G Minor, Rachman- 
inoff, and Concert Etude, Wilens. Miss 
Hair was widely congratulated on the 
success of her plan to give Worcester 
good music at nominal prices. T. L. F. 
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Boston Activities 


The Taunton Women’s Club has ar- 
ranged an educational series of four con- 
certs, under the direction of Paul Shir- 
ley, to be given this winter in the High 
School Hall. A young people’s concert 
is to precede each evening performance, 
and the school committee has given every 
assistance to make these valuable lec- 
ture-musicales accessible to every child 
in Taunton. 

The first concert was given Nov. 16, 
old instruments, and Doris Emerson, 
soprano classical songs, being pre- 
sented. Everett High School presented, 
in a ree ment, the Paul Shirley 
Orchestra fore a large audience on 
Nov. 17. The Delta Alphas of Attle- 
boro, Mass., for the third year entrusted 
their annual concert, Nov. 18, to 
Mr. Shirley; the program was of un- 
usual brilliancy. Marjorie Warren 
Leadbetter, coloratura soprano, assisted. 

The Shirley Orchestra opened its 
series of three concerts for the schools 
of Winchester, Nov. 19, in Town Hall. 
James J. Quinn, superintendent of 
schools, welcomed Mr. Shirley and his 
artists for their second season, express- 
ing appreciation of the fine programs, as 
well as of Mr. Shirley’s instructive talks. 

. 7~ > 


Mrs. Waterman-Stockwell, pupil of 
Theodore Schroeder, has been selected as 
soloist of First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, New Haven, Conn. Another 
Schroeder pupil, Mrs. Oscar Hartz, has 
been engaged as soprano of the quartet 
in the Old South Church, Worcester, 
Mass. 

. > ~ 

John Beach’s composition “The Aso- 
lani” (after Bembo) made a favorable 
impression at the third concert of the 
Minneapolis Symphony in Minneapolis on 
Nov. 12, as already reported in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The work consists of three 
short pieces, entitled: “Sentimental 
Conversation,” “Enter Buffoon,” and 
“Distant Revelry” (Nocturne). Mr. 
Beach is a Boston composer. 

+ . . 


Henry Jackson Warren, baritone, has 
been booked by his manager, Wendell 
H. Luce, for an appearance with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of this city 
in “Samson and Delilah” in Symphony 
Hall on Easter Sunday afternoon, April 
17. Emil Mollenhauer will conduct. 

* * * 


Marjorie Warren Leadbetter, colora- 
tura soprano, was assisted by the Con- 
cord Orchestral Club in a recital recent- 
ly given in the Baker Memorial Church, 
Concord, N. H. She was also soloist at 
the concert given under the auspices 
of the Murray Universalist Church, 
Attleboro, Mass., and the Maugus Club 
of Wellesley, Mass. 


. * . 


Frederick Tillotson, pianist, was ac- 
claimed at the Sunday afternoon musi- 
cale and tea of the Hunnewell Club. 
Newton, Mass., Nov. 14. It was a re 
turn engagement. Mr. Tillotson’s pro- 
gram consisted of a Chopin group and 
compositions by Rachmaninoff, Daquin, 
Matthay, Leo Livens, Pouishnoff and 
Albeniz. Mr. Tillotson proved himself a 
master, particularly in Chopin’s “Winter 
Wind” Etude and Albeniz’ “Triana.” 
Maria Iacovino, soprano, and Charles 
Bennett, accompanist, were the assisting 
artists. 

+ a a 

Ruth Pierce Posselt, violin pupil of 
Emanuel Ondricek, will give a Sym- 
phony Hall concert on Dec. 5. 
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MANNES OPENS GREENWICH 
SERIES WITH WAGNER LIST 





Conducts and Plays Violin Soli in Pro- 
gram for Young People—Dance 
Music Announced 


The first of this season’s young 
people’s concerts given in Greenwich, 
Conn., by an orchestra under David 


Mannes, took place on Nov. 17, when an 
all-Wagner list was presented to an 
audience which filled the new Washing- 
ton High School Auditorium. Such was 
the response to the first concert that 
the Woman’s Club, under whose auspices 
the series is given again this year, has 
decided to retain the enlarged orchestra 
of players from the New York Sym- 
phony for the remainder of the series. 

The program, heard with much enthu- 
siasm, included excerpts from “Die 
Walkiire,” “Lohengrin,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Parsifal’ and “Tannhauser.” 
Mr. Mannes added to the program, in- 
stead of playing encores, the Prelude to 
the First Act of “Lohengrin,” explain- 
ing that he had chosen it especially 
inasmuch as it interestingly forecast the 
music of “Parsifal.” 

For the Prize Song Mr. Mannes in- 
troduced Rene Pollain of the New York 
Symphony as conductor, while he played 
the violin solo. Mr. Mannes was soloist 
also in the Good Friday Music from 
“Parsifal.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 15, a 
program of lighter character will be 
given. This is to be devoted to dance 
music, ranging from Russian and Hun- 
garian national dances, through Gluck, 
Bach, Boccherini, Saint-Saéns, Johann 
Strauss, Delibes and Tchaikovsky, to 
George Gershwin. The third program 
is listed for Jan. 19. 


Pupils of W. S. Harris Appear 


Margaret Schilling, soprano soloist at 
the Capitol Theater and Robert Craik, 
baritone, singing the leading réle in “The 
Vagabond King” at the Century Theater, 
gave a joint recital at the studio of 
Wager Swayne Harris on Nov. 21. Miss 
Schilling sang Elsa’s Traum from “Lo- 
hengrin,” an aria from “Madama But- 
terfly,” and songs by Brahms, Grieg, 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff, etc., besides sev- 
eral duets with Mr. Craik. Her vocal 
equipment is a musical voice of wide 
range, even scale and considerable power. 
With these Miss Schilling has also an 
easy delivery, poise and an attractive 
personality. Perhaps her best effort 
was the “Vergebliches Standchen” of 
Brahms, which was beautifully sung; 
but if Miss Schilling would “live” her 
songs more, her interpretations would 
have greater vitality. The prevailing 
mood of Mr. Craik’s many contributions 
was intensely dramatic, which sometimes 
caused him to force his naturally strong, 
resonant voice unduly. More of the 
softer tones, as disclosed in his fine in- 
terpretation of Tchaikovsky’s “Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht Kennt,” with a larger use 
of the nicer subtleties of nuance and ex- 
pression, would make his artistry more 
pronounced. The program was exacting, 
and evidently enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence present. Mrs. Harris provided ex- 
cellent accompaniments. G. F. B. 


Shura Cherkassky to Play Liszt Sonata 


Shura Cherkassky, fifteen-year-old 
pianist, who recently appeared in New 
York with the New York Symphony, will 
give his only New York recital this sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, 
Dee. 13. In addition to his other groups 
Shura will play the Liszt Sonata in B 
Minor. 


Swedish Society Engages Sundelius 


The Swedish National Federation of 
Worcester, Mass., has engaged Marie 
Sundelius for a special performance in 
that city on Dec. 5. The Metropolitan 
soprano sings an engagement in Brook- 
lyn on Dec. 17. 


Julia Claussen on Pacific Coast Tour 


From the latter part of November un- 
til the end of December Julia Claussen, 
mezzo of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, makes an extensive tour of the 
Pacific Coast States. She was sched- 
uled to open her tour with an appear- 
ance in no, on Nov. 29. Following 


this engagement Mme. Claussen went to 
Long Beach, Cal., appearing on Dec. 1 
on the Long Beach Philharmonic Course. 
On Dec. 2 she was to be soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony in San Fran- 
cisco. Mme. Claussen will appear in 
Phoenix, Ariz., on Dec. 6 under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Events Club, and 
the following day sings in San Diego. 
On Dec. 9 the artist will appear in Los 
Angeles, on the Philharmonic Course, 
following this engagement with a recita) 
in Santa Maria, on Dec. 10. On Dec. 
13 Oakland will hear Mme. Claussen, 
and on the next day she will sing again 
in San Francisco. The next recital she 
gives will be in Eureka, Cal., on Dec. 
15. For the final appearance of her 
Pacific tour Mme. Claussen returns to 
Los Angeles, where she will be the con- 
tralto soloist in “Messiah,” presented 
by the Los Angeles Oratorio Society on 
the afternoon of Dec. 19. 


IN NEW YORK. STUDICS 


Marie McCormick gave an enjoyable 
recital in the studio of Meta Schumann, 
who accompanied at the piano, recently. 
Her list included an aria from “La Cle- 
menza di Tito” by Mozart, Dvorak’s cycle 
of “Ziegeuner Melodien,” and soprano 
songs of Vidal, Fourdrain, Weckerlin, 
Moreau, Marum and others. 

* * + 


Activities in the Yeatman Griffith New 
York Studios are in full swing. The 
following artists have arrived in New 
York the past month and are studying 
réles and programs with Yeatman 
Griffith: Florence Macbeth, soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, who, after a 
summer season at Ravinia Park, also in 
October with the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles opera companies, returned to 
New York for several weeks before leav- 
ing for the season with the Chicago 
Opera and her concert engagements 
throughout the country. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, who, 
after an extended spring, summer and 
fall season abroad in recitals and con- 
certs in England and France, arrived 
in New York Nov. 19 to fulfill numerous 
engagements in the United States and 
Canada. 

Esther Dale, soprano, has a busy sea- 
son in this country after her tour abroad 
in the spring, covering England, France, 
Austria and Germany, returning in the 
summer for the Hollywood Bowl con- 
certs. 

Ulysses Lappas, tenor, who arrived in 
New York Nov. 1, after opera in Milan, 
Cairo, Monte Carlo, Alexandria. etc., 
will appear in opera and concerts in this 
country this season. 

Ralph Errolle. tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera for the past two seasons, is 
fulfilling operatic and concert engage- 
ments. 

Frederic Millar, English bass, has 
many oratorio, concert and recital dates. 

Marguerite Cobbey is touring this 
country and Canada in Feodor Chali- 
apin’s company in “The Barber of 
Seville,” appearing as Rosina, and in 
concerts. 

Lillian Palmer, soprano. toured the 
country in Hinshaw’s Mozart opera 
company in “Cosi fan Tutte.” 

Bernice Schalker, mezzo-contralto of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, is ful- 
filling her third year with this organiza- 
tion, appearing in principal réles. 

* + * 














From the La Forge-Bertimen studios: 
Frank La Forge accompanied Lawrence 
Tibbett in the all-American concert 
given in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 17. Mr. 
Tibbett included in his group “Hills,” 
which is one of the later and most popu- 
lar compositions of Mr. La Forge. 

Among pupils’ activities: Frances 
Fattmann, soprano, and Myrtle Alcorn, 
pianist. gave a joint recital through Sta- 
tion WRNY on Nov. 18. Mrs. Fattmann 
opened the program with “Ah! Love but 
a Day” by Beach. followed by “In the 
Silent Night” and “Floods of Spring,” 
by Rachmaninoff. Miss Aleorn was 
heard in two groups of piano solos as 
well as accompaniments for Mrs. Fatt- 
mann. 

Edna Bachman. soprano, was soloist 
at a meetine of the Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe Art Club in Grace Church, on the 
afternoon of Nov. 18. 

















OSEPH KAYSER, baritone, 

who came to New York from 
the West. four years ago, placing 
himself under the guidance of 
Claude Warford, with whom he 
has continued studying in New 
York and Paris, will give a recital 
in the Town Hall on Dec. 7. Last 
year in addition to a Chickering 
Hall recital, Mr. Kayser fulfilled 
over thirty engagements out of 
town. This season he bids fair to 
double the number. Associated 
with him in his forthcoming re- 
cital will be Dorothy Chamberlin, 
soprano, and Willard Sektberg, ac- 
companist. Appearances for Mr. 
Kayser during December include 
Suffern, N. Y., Sharon, Conn., 
Richfield Park, N. J., and Newark. 
Other engagements during the sea- 
son are in Atlanta, Ga., La Grange, 
Ga., Tulsa, Okla., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and Burlington, Wis. Dur- 
ing the past two summers Mr. Kay- 
ser has been soloist at the Ameri- 
can Cathedral in Paris. 





Sylvia Lent To Return in N. Y. Recital 


Since the American début in 1923 of 
Sylvia Lent, violinist, New York has not 
heard her in recital, though she has had 
other appearances in the city, such as 
those with the State Symphony and 
more recently in one of the De Segurola 
musicales at the Plaza. Miss Lent will 
return in recital in the Town Hall Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 28, when she will give 
the first performance in New York of 
the Delius Sonata No. 2. “The Lark 
Ascending,” by Vaughan Williams, is an- 
other number that is by way of being a 
novelty. Miss Lent will return to New 
York especially for her recital, after a 
busy week of appearances in Madison, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, Syracuse and Wash- 
ington. She will leave a few days after 
the recital for a second visit to Phila- 
delphia this season, following up her re- 
cent success with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock at the 
Sesquicentennial with a recital given 
under the auspices of the Matinée Mu- 
sical Club at the Bellevue-Stratford. 


Grainger En Route to Busiest Season 


Percy Grainger sailed from Sydney, 
Australia, on the Aorangi on Nov. 18, 
his plans including a stop-off concert in 
Honolulu. Fresh from a tremendously 
successful Australian tour, Mr. Grainger 
faces the busiest American season of his 
career. He is booked solidly, and it will 
not now be possible for him to accept 
even passing dates between Jan. 1 and 
May 15. Several of his orchestral and 
choral compositions will be given on pro- 
grams during the season. Among other 
organizations, his works are to be played 
by the Syracuse, Easton and Duluth 
orchestras and sung by the Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir. In some of these in- 
stances Mr. Grainger will conduct. 


we 
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CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 


Yale Glee Club Will Give List Culled 
from Programs of Sixty Years 


The concert of the Yale Glee Club 
to be given in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 11. 


will bring forward an interesting pro 
gram. In celebration of the sixtiet! 
anniversary of the Glee Club, the lis 
has been made up almost entirely o 
songs chosen from previous Yale pro 
grams as far back as 1865. The thre 
soloists of the evening are Yale gradu 
ates and former Glee Club men, repre 
senting student generations covering th 
past thirty years. They are Noah H 
Swayne, "93, bass; Car) A. Lohmann, ’10, 
baritone, and Charles Kul!man, Jr., ’24 
tenor. 

The undergraduate singers on this 
occasion will be augmented by the Uni 
versity Glee Club of New Haven, a cho 
rus of seventy-five trained voices, large 
ly made up of former Glee Club men 
so that all told, the ensemb!e will presen 
a larger number of Yale singers than 
have ever appeared on one platform. 

Mrs. Kenneth R. O’Brien is the chair- 
man of the committee on patronesses, 
assisted by Mrs. Albert B. Ashforth 
Mrs. Stanley Burke, Mrs. Artemus L. 
Gates, Mrs. E. Roland Harriman, Mrs. 
Charles Payson, Mrs. Frank Shepard, 
Mrs. Jesse Spalding, Mrs. John Stilwell, 
Grace Vanderbilt, Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney and Mrs. Hoadley Willis. 





Temple Israel Sponsors Sunday After- 
noon Programs for Young People 


The first of a series of concerts unde: 
the auspices of the Temple Israel Com 
munity Center, 210 West Ninety-first 
Street, New York, was given on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 14. A small orchestra 
of musicians selected from the Philhar- 
monic and New York Symphony was 
conducted by Nahan Franko in a pro- 
gram of compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Wagner, Haydn, Delibes, Flotow 
and Beethoven. The purpose of these 
concerts is to stimulate the love of music 
among young people. The remaining 
concerts in the series will be given on 
the Sunday afternoons of Dec. 19, Jan. 
16, Feb. 20 and March 27. 


Washington Heights Club ‘Iears Recital! 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, accompanied 
by Ellen Anderson, was heard by th 
Washington Heights Musical Club in 
Birchard Hall in the Steinway Building 
on the evening of Nov. 18. Miss Meyer 
sang the “Suicidio!” from “La _ Gio- 
conda,” Tchaikovsky’s “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt” and Bemberg’s “Chant 
Hindou” with violin obbligati by Ruth 
Kemper, and numbers of Respighi, Bes- 
ly, La Forge, Strauss and others. 


American Institute Hears Programs 


November programs at the American 
Institute of Applied Music included those 
given by Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pian- 
ist, and Mabel Corlew, soprano, on Nov. 
14, and Lillian Rung, pianist, on Nov. 3. 
Miss Rung, a pupil of Annabelle Wood, 
played a French suite and six preludes of 
Bach, a Beethoven sonata and other 
works. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s list in- 
cluded her own suites, “The Zoo,” 
“Antics,” and “Three Songs of Lilies,” 
sung by Mme. Corlew. 


Friedman Will Give Chopin Recital 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, will give his 
second New York recital of the season, 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 11, in Aeolian 
Hall, when he will play an all-Chopin 
program. Mr. Friedman plans to return 
to Europe in January to resume the tour 
which he interrupted to fulfill enga:« 
ments here. He will go first to Great 
Britain and then to France. He wil! 
play at the Beethoven Festival in Vie:na 
from March 20 to 30. 


Deering Postpones New York Dat: 


Henri Deering, pianist, who ws 
scheduled to give a recital in Aeoliin 
Hall on Dec. 1, has postponed this eve xt 
until after the New Year. Mr. Deering’s 
first appearance of the season will 
with the St. Louis Symphony in 
Louis, Dec. 17 and 18, after which 
will go to the Pacific Coast for anoth 
tour following his success there last 
winter. 
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Oo the Artists 
2 l\onte=Doore 


The Adolph Bolm Ballet and team, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Art 
Alliance, gave a special gala perform- 
ance in honor of Queen Marie of 
Rumania on Nov. 14. 

¥* * * 

Evsri Beloussoff, in his New York 
‘cello recital on Nov. 29, in Aeolian Hall, 
will play a new composition, “Adon- 
Olam” by Rubin Goldmark, in which he 
will have the assistance of the composer 
at the piano. His program will also in- 
clude a sonata by Sammartini, a concerto 
by Davidoff and pieces by Popper and 
Tchaikovsky. ; 

* 


Robert Imandt, violinist, has been 
playing in the Province of Quebec in 
October. During the months of January 
and February he will tour the Pacific 
Coast, playing in San Francisco, Santa 
Cruz, Boise, Winnepeg, Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Vancouver and other cities. 

cd * * 

E. Robert Schmitz, who is in the midst 
of a concert tour, having played in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton and 
Denver, is now en route to Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Arkansas and Alabama, 
playing nearly every day for two weeks. 

* cad * 





Following his Carnegie Hall recital 
recently, Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, 





English Singers Sold Out for Concert 


On Nov. 26, precisely sixteen days be- 
fore their next recital, scheduled for 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12, the last 
ticket for the English Singers’ recital in 
Town Hall was sold. The English Sing- 
ers are now on an Eastern tour, playing 
in Toronto, Hamilton, Syracuse, Aurora, 


Rome, Holyoke, Wellesley, Hartford, 
Middletown, New York (Schola Can- 
torum), Derby, Greenwich, Baltimore, 


New York (Mendelssohn Club), North- 
ampton, New York (Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society). An extra recital at 
which the Christmas carol program will 
be repeated has been scheduled for Town 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 28, for 
the benefit of the endowment fund of the 
hall and under the auspices of the League 
for Political Education. 


Lucille Chalfant Sails for Monnaie Dates 


Lucille Chalfant, American coloratura, 
who recently made her début with suc- 
cess at the Biltmore morning musicales, 
has received an invitation from La 
Monnaie, Belgium, to sing in special per- 
formances of opera. Mme. Chalfant will 
sail today on the Leviathan, to be gone 
about a month, during which time she 
expects to appear in “Rigoletto” oppo- 
site John Charles Thomas, American 
baritone, who for the past two years 
has been singing in Brussels. This will 
be Mme. Chalfant’s third visit to Bel- 
gium. At her début there she was 
awarded a gold medal. She will return 
early in January to fulfill the twenty 
concert dates awaiting her. 


James Woodside Lists Italian Folk- 
Songs 
James Woodside, baritone, will fea- 


ture six Italian folk-songs arranged by 
Geni Sadero in his Town Hall recital of 
Dec. 9. Five of these will have their 
first New York performance when Mr. 
Woodside sings them. His list also in- 
cludes a rather unique group labelled 
“The Seven Ages of Man,” consisting of 
songs by Woodside, Stanford, Quilter, 
Wolf, Sullivan, Graener and Marx, ar- 
ranged from “The Babe” to “The Aged 
‘Smoke.’ ” 


Schelling Plays Second Concerto List 


Ernest Schelling, with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg, will give the second 
of three orchestral recitals this evening 
in Town Hall. The program consists of 
the Schumann Concerto in A Minor, the 
Chopin in E Minor, the Franck Varia- 
tions, and the Liszt Concerto in E Flat. 


Ziegler Will Play Three Sonatas 


Three sonatas will compose the pro- 
‘ram to be given by Oscar Ziegler, 
ianist, in the Town Hall on the evening 
f Dec. 8. Schumann’s in F Sharp 
Minor, Schubert’s in G, Op. 78, and 
uiszt’s lone essay will be the works pre- 
sented. 


appeared in several private musicales 
and in recital in Birmingham, Pa. 
On Dec. 15 he will make his début in 
Baltimore in a joint recital with Sascha 


Jacobsen. 
- * = 


Prince Alexis Obolensky will appear 
as soloist with the Syracuse Symphony 
on Saturday, Dec. 4. 


~ * ~*~ 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give her 
first New York recital in several sea- 
sons on Wednesday evening, Dec. 15, in 
Carnegie Hall. 


* * 


Doris Niles will open her second pro- 
gram of dances in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
6, with an original conception in the 
style of the Seventeenth Century, ap- 
plied to Mischa Levitzki’s Waltz in A. 


* * * 


Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, has com- 
pleted his extensive tour of Jugoslavia 
and Rumania and started his schedule 
of Hungary, Austria and Germany. 
Last week he made his first appearance 
with the Budapest Philharmonic in 
Brahms’ Concerto and received an ova- 
tion, according to cable advices to the 
Daniel Mayer office. 

: * * 


Bruce Benjamin, American tenor, who 
will appear in his annual New York 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 14 will sing compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Rachmaninoff as 
well as a Scotch and French group. 
Walter Golde will accompany. 

- ~ ~ 


In addition to appearances as soloist 
with the Detroit and Boston symphonies 
and the Friends of Music, Nadia Reisen- 
berg, pianist, has been engaged as soloist 
with the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety at their subscription ‘concert of 
Sunday evening, Dec. 19 in the Hotel 
Plaza. 

* ” a 

Florence Easton interrupts her duties 
at the Metropolitan long enough to sing 
for the Wellesley Concert Fund at the 
college of that name, Wellesley, Mass., 
on Dec. 8. 

* * * 

Worcester, Mass., and Brooklyn, are 
two cities that hear Marie Sundelius, in 
recitals on Dec. 5 and 17. Ten cities 
will have heard the artist in concerts 
this month. 

x“ * ~ 

As popular in concerts as in opera, 
Paul Althouse sings engagements of this 
nature in Detroit, Duluth, St. Paul, 
Reading, Pa., and Chicago, during 
December, after a busy November sing- 
ing in Pennsylvania and New York. On 
Nov. 11 he sang Tannhduser in English 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera As- 
sociation and, on Nov. 18, “Madama 
Butterfly.” 

* * * 

Richard Crooks was engaged by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to sing the tenor 
solo in the Third Symphony of Szyman- 
owski presented in the Quaker City for 


the first times on Nov. 19 and 20. 
. * * 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 


N. J., and the Art Society of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., engaged Jeannette Vreeland for 
appearances in the respective cities on 
Dec. 3 and 9. 

* * * 

Francis Macmillen will give a violin 
recital in Meadville, Pa., on Dec. 9. The 
artist has returned from a comprehen- 
sive tour of the State of Ohio, including 
an important Cincinnati appearance on 
Nov. 1. 

* +. * 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, ap- 
peared on five consecutive dates begin- 
ning in Buckhannon, W. Va., on Nov. 
15. Massillon, Ohio; New Brighton, 
Pa.; Coshocton, Ohio, and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., were the other engagements 
scheduled. 

* 7” * 

New Rochelle, N. Y., will hear Grace 
Kerns, soprano, in recital for the 
Women’s Club on Dec. 10 and Marion 
Telva, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
for the Choral Society on Dec. 18. 


* * * 


Grace Leslie sings Amneris with the 
Syracuse University Chorus on Dec. 9 
and the contralto part in “Messiah” with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
on Dec. 19 and 20. 


* * * 


Flora Negri, who sang the soprano 
part of Amor in English in Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” in the stage presentation of this 
work in Cincinnati recently under Frank 
Van der Stucken, makes an annual New 
York recital appearance in Aeolian Hall 
on Dec. 19. 


£ 


Gershwin and D’Alvarez Today at Mu- 
sicale in Hotel Roosevelt 


A new setting of George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” arranged for two 
pianos, and six new preludes by the same 
composer, will be features of the Roose- 
velt musicale this afternoon, when Mr. 
Gershwin will share the program with 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Peruvian con- 
tralto. William Daly will be at the 
second piano for the “Rhapsody.” Mme. 
D’Alvarez will sing a group of jazz 
songs accompanied by Mr. Gershwin, 
also Spanish and French numbers for 
which Edward Hart will be at the piano. 


John Charles Thomas Arriving After 
Absence in Europe 


John Charles Thomas, American bari- 
tone, arrives in America on the Olympic, 
Dec. 21, after an absence of two years 
abroad, singing at La Monnaie in Brus- 
sels. Mr. Thomas will be available for 
concerts only during January, February 
and March, after which he is obliged 
to return for performances in Brussels 
and other European cities. 


Conal O’C. Quirke to Present Pupils 


Mignon Sutorius, mezzo-soprano, and 
George Djimos, tenor, will be presented 
in recital in Steinway Hall by Conal 
O’C. Quirke on Dec. 5. The program 
includes two Greek songs, in the native 
tongue, by Samara; operatic excerpts 


from “Semele,” “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Mefiso- 
tofele,” and songs of Liszt, Bohm, Schu- 
mann, Rachmaninoff, Quirke, Watts, 
Sibella and others. Mr. Quirke will be 
at the piano. 


Ethel Cave-Cole Fills Engagements 


Among the many engagements sched- 
uled for Ethel Cave-Cole, accompanist, 
are included two New York appearances 
on one day, Dec. 5, afternoon and eve- 
ning. On the following day Mme. Cave- 
Cole will be heard in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
On Dec. 11 she appears in Boston. These 
appearances are with various instru- 
mentalists and vocal artists. 


Cobina Wright Engaged in Washington 


Cobina Wright, soprano, gave a recital 
on the Fanny Hair concert course in 
Worcester, Mass., on Nov. 22, and is 
preparing for a concert in the National 
Theater in Washington, on Dec. 7. Mme. 
Wright will give her annual New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 19. 


Alexander Bloch Booked in Buffalo 


Alexander Bloch, violinist, will ap- 
pear in Buffalo with the Rubinstein 
Club, Leon Trick, conductor, on Dec. 8. 
He will be heard in a recital of music 
for violin and harpsichord in the Hotel 
Plaza with Frances Pelton-Jones on Dec. 
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Morton Adkins 


Morton Adkins, operatic baritone, died 
suddenly following an attack of heart 
failure in his apartment at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, on the morning 
of Nov. 25. 

Mr. Adkins was born in Cleveland, 
Oct. 31, 1877, and was taken to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., by his parents while still 
a young child. After graduating from 
Syracuse University Mr. Adkins first 
entered a business career as employee in 
a bank. Later, becoming interested in 
music he entered the Fine Arts College 
of Syracuse University where he studied 
singing under Richard Grant Calthrop. 
From 1902 to 1907, he was a member 
of the vocal faculty of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Coming to New York in 1908, 
he studied with Max Dieci and Fred- 
erick Haywood. In 1909, he made his 
concert début in Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, and shortly after joined the Aborn 
English Opera Company, singing lead- 
ing baritone réles throughout the coun- 
try. When in 1913, the Aborn Brothers 
took the management of the Century 
Opera Company at the New Theater, 
New York, the name of which was then 
changed to the Century Opera House, 
Mr. Adkins was one of the leading art- 
ists. He remained with the company 
during the two years of its existence. 
He later sang with the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers under the Hinshaw man- 
agement, the Chicago-Philadelphia Com- 
pany, the Ravinia Opera, and was heard 
extensively in concert. 

On the entrance of the United States 
into the World War, Mr. Adkins joined 
the American Secret Service, and served 
in France during the remaining eighteen 
months. While there he was seriously ill 
with pneumonia, from a relapse of which 
he suffered last spring. Mr. Adkins is 
survived by his wife, who was Ida Hub- 
bard of Syracuse, and a son and a 
daughter. 


Andrew Wheeler 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27.— Andrew 
Wheeler, prominently identified with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, died suddenly 


at his residence, near Ardmore on Nov. 
24. Mr. Wheeler, who was head of the 
steel firm of Morris, Wheeler and Com- 
pany, belonging to his family for the 
past century, was all his life a patron 
of the arts, especially music. For more 
than twenty-five years he was secretary 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion and took an active part in its drive 
some years ago for an endowment fund 
of $1,000,000. Only this season he had 
added to his interests the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Association, which spon- 
sors the Philadelphia Opera Company, 
and which inaugurated a few weeks ago 
a season which it is hoped will restore 
to this city its own permanent opera. 
He was an organist of more than ama- 
teur ability and frequently officiated at 
St. Mark’s Church, where he was a 


vestryman. He was a member of the 
American Guild of Organists. 
W. R. Murpuy. 


André Wormser 


News was received in New York last 
week of the death in Paris early in No- 
vember, of the composer, André Worm- 
ser. Mr. Wormser is best known in this 
country through his pantomime, “L’En- 
fant Prodigue,” which was produced in 
America in the middle ’Nineties with 
Pilar-Morin in the name part, and Aimé 
Lachaume playing the solo piano in the 
orchestra. The work was revived by 
Winthrop Ames under the title of “Pier- 
rot, the Prodigal” in 1916. Mr. Wormser 
was born in Paris, Nov. 1, 1851. He 
studied at the Conservatoire, taking pi- 
ano under Marmontel and composition 
under Bazin. In 1872, he won the first 
prize in piano. Three years later he won 
the Prix de Rome with his “Clytemnes- 
tre.’ He wrote a number of operas, 
pantomimes and symphonic pieces, but 
none achieved the popularity of “L’En- 
fant Prodigue.” He was a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 





L. Edwin Chase 


Boston, Nov. 27.—L. Edwin Chase, 
well-known in musical circles and a 
teacher of the violin in various educa- 
tional institutions, died last week in 
Auburndale after a lingering illness. 
Mr. Chase studied the violin under the 
best local teachers. At various times 
he was connected with the Fessenden 
School at Newton, Lasell Seminary, 
Bradford Academy and Abbot Academy. 
Mr. Chase was born in Charlestown, but 
had lived in Newton since boyhood. He 
is survived by his wife, who was Flor- 
ence Philbrook of Watertown. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Frederick Ayres Johnson 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Nov. 27.— 
Frederick Ayres Johnson, known in the 
musical world as Frederick Ayres, died 
here on Nov. 23, after a long illness. 
Mr. Johnson was born in Binghamton, 
N. Y., in 1876, and studied under Edgar 
Stillman Kelley in New York, and Ar- 
thur Foote in Boston. His general edu- 
cation was received in the public schools 
of his native city and at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Some fourteen of his works 
have been published, and he was re- 
garded as one of America’s talented 
composers. 


Rev. George W. Havell 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 27.—Rev. George 
W. Havell, a widely-known singer and 
choir director of the National Capital, 
died here on Nov. 25, in his seventy- 
sixth year. Mr. Havell was a member 
of several leading musical organizations, 
and had long been in charge of the mu- 
sic of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church and leader of the choir. He was 
born in England, but had resided here 
for forty-five years. A. T. MARK. 
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Warsaw Dedicates Chopin 


Monument 


ARSAW honored one of its 
greatest sons—Chopin, who 
was born in 1810 a few miles from 
the city—when, recently, it un- 
veiled with suitable ceremonies its 
monument to that composer. The 
=> event was attended by the Presi- 
* dent of the Republic, State officials 
- and by delegations from the entire 
countryside. Many eminent musi- 
cians and delegates of musical so- 
cieties from abroad were present. 
A special feature of the occasion 
was the presence of peasants from 
Chopin’s native village of Zelazowa 
Wola, to which the great musician 
was so attached that during his 
later life he carried some of its 
sacred soil with him throughout 
all his travels. The monument it- 
self is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world, and is the work 
of the Polish sculptor, Waclaw 
Szymanowski. The ceremony was 
accompanied by a series of musical 
festivals to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Hall, which is the largest institu- 
tion in Poland devoted to sym- 
phonic and chamber music. 


LOS ANGELES OPERA 
CHOOSES NEW HEAD 


Gurney Newlin to Lead 
Board—Recitals 


Interest Hearers 


By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 27. — Gurney E. 
Newlin, prominent lawyer and clubman, 
was elected head of the Los Angeles 
Grand Opera Association at a meeting 
of the board of directors last week. Mr. 
Newlin succeeds Judge Benjamin F. 
Bledsoe, who was president of the Asso- 
ciation for three years, and who was 
made honorary vice-president for life 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee for the coming year. Other members 
of the executive committee are Mr. New- 
lin, James Page, R. T. Burge, Harry H. 
Culver, George Leslie Smith, Ben R. 
Meyer, David T. Babcock and Robert I. 
Rogers, who was re-elected treasurer. 
William A. Clark, Jr., and Henry Hunt- 
ington were also made honorary vice- 
presidents for life. Mr. Culver and 
Henry M. Robinson will act as vice-pres- 
idents for the year. 

At a later meeting of the newly elected 
board, George Leslie Smith, general 
manager of the Association, and Merle 
Armitage, business manager, were un- 
animously reappointed to their respec- 
tive posts for the 1927 season. Judge 
Bledsoe, retiring president, was pre- 
sented with a solid silver service of eight 
pieces by the directors, and a vote of 
thanks was taken for his efforts in 
furthering the success of the organiza- 
tion. Plans for next season are now un- 
der way, and the subscription campaign 
will be opened at once. 

Marjorie Dodge, soprano, assisted by 
Claire Mellonino, pianist, gave the first 
in a series of three song recitals, in the 
Playhouse on Nov. 21. The initial pro- 
gram was devoted to the classics, repre- 
sented by songs by Cherubini, Handel, 
Mozart and Schubert. Miss Dodge’s 
clear, well modulated voice and knowl- 
edge of style were especially disclosed 
in her singing of the Mozart group, in- 
cluding “Batti, batti,” “Voi che sapete” 
and “Alleluja.” Miss Mellonino played 
fine accompaniments and added Scar- 
latti’s Pastorale and Mozart’s Fantasie 
in C Minor as solos. 

The Zoellner Quartet gave its initial 
program in its series of four concerts in 
the Biltmore music room on Nov. 22, at- 
tracting a large audience. The person- 
nel of the organization remains the 
same as in other years, with Antoinette 
and Amandus Zoellner, violinists; Joseph 
Zoellner, viola player, and Joseph Zoell- 
ner, Jr., ‘cellist. The ensemble main- 
tained the high artistic standard which 
it set in previous years. The program 
included Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor, 
an arrangement of Bach’s Prelude in E 
Flat Minor by Mr. Zoellner, Sr.; and 
numbers by Cherubini, Sanby and Glaz- 
ounoff. The Zoellners’ interest in mod- 
ern music was demonstrated in an as- 
siduous performance of Malipiero’s “Ris- 
petti e strambotti.” 
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Durham's Choir Leads Boung to Music 
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FOUNDER AND MEMBERS OF NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
A Group of the Papils in Durham's Novel Edecational Project. Development of the Musical Talent in the Youth of This Community 


Is Expected to Yield Rich Retarns. 


URHAM, N. C., Nov. 27.—This city 
has an interesting and valuable mu- 
sical organization in its Choir School 
for Young People. There is only one 
other organization of its kind in the 
United States, iri Flemington, N. J., and 
it is run on a somewhat different plan. 
The Durham Choir School was or- 
ganized Jan. 28, 1925, by William Twad- 
dell, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church. The School had at the start an 
enrollment of forty. The organization 
was the outgrowth of an effort to im- 
prove the music in the Sunday schools of 
the city, but it has grown to have a 
much wider scope. 

The members of the Choir are taught 
to appreciate the best in music, to use 
their voices properly and to be punctual 
and reverent in their service. 

The ultimate aim of those in charge 
of the work is to give every boy or gir! 
who has any musical talent an oppor- 
tunity to develop it, and to inculcate in 
them a love for the best in music. 

The members are boys and girls of 
ages from the fourth grade of the 
city schools, to those in high school, pro- 
vided they are interested and able to 
meet the requirements. 

The enrollment for the present year is 
125, about sixty being in the junior 
group and sixty-five in the senior group. 
These groups are subdivided into alto, 
soprano, tenor and bass. Each of these 
groups meets for practice at separate 
times, in addition to attending regular 
sessions. Work is also being done with 
individuals who have ability as soloists. 

The children pay a small! enrollment 
fee, and private donations have up to the 

resent time furnished what funds have 

n available. Mr. Twaddell and his 
assistant, Mrs. K. B. Patterson, give 
their services without remuneration. 

The Choir frequently furnishes the 





Mrs. Greenewalt, Color-Organ Innovator, 
Given Sesqui Medal 


Mary Hallock Greenewalt of New 
York, who has demonstrated her color- 
organ at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia during the last month, 
has been awarded a gold medal by the 
jury of the exposition, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from the 
latter city. Mrs. Greenewalt received 
this distinction for her efforts in the 
development of color lighting as an in- 
terpretative medium. 


music at the services in the various 
churches. Last spring the singers went 
to Raleigh to participate in a musical 
festival. The Sunday following Thanks- 
giving Day they will co-operate with the 
choirs of the various churches in a musi- 
cal program im the city auditorium. 

The mothers of the boys and girls who 
make up the Choir School have organ- 
ized a mothers’ auxiliary, which makes 


Inset, William Twaddell, Organizer of the Choir School 


and looks after the surplices and in gen- 
eral helps to promote the work of the 
School. 

A tag day is being planned for the 
Choir School, ending with a musicale in 
the evening, to be given by the School, 
assisted by the various clubs of the 
city. It is planned to make this tag day 
an annual event. 

ANNIE SILLS BROooKs. 





MIASKOVSKY “SIXTH” HAS U. S. PREMIERE 





Stokowski Hands Baton to 
Rodzinski for Close of 
Home Concert 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor; Artur Rodzinski, assistant 


conductor, was heard in regular sub- 
scription concerts in the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 26 and Nov. 27. The 
program was as follows: 
N ¢ 


Symphony. | 
Scythe 


Miaskovsky 
Prokofieff 
The Miaskovwsky novelty, receiving at 

these concerts its first performances in 

America, represents a remarkable ad- 

vance over the composer’s Fifth Sym- 

phony, from which the newer work is 
separated by an imterval of five years. 

The Fifth is a well-wrought score with 

obvious affinities with Brahms. Much 

more individualistic talent and the de- 
velopment of a distinctive style is evi- 


~ 


“suite 


denced in the imposing, and at times 
almost monumental, Sixth. 
Composite tendencies are discernible 


even in this profoundly expressive score. 
But both the design of the work and 
the treatment bespeak a maturing and 
eloquently assertive musical personality. 
Though there are subjective undertones, 
the objectivity of this symphony is one 
of its salient qualities. Employing the 
rich resources of modern instrumenta- 
tion, the scoring has, nonetheless, a kind 
of classic austerity and a nobility of 
tragic touch. 

The musical invention is equal to a 
composition of rather exceptional length, 
which Mr. Stokowski. by the way, 
slightly reduced in a few skillful exci- 
sions. 

In the somewhat unconventional ar- 
rangements of movements, the first with 
its introdaction in the mood of conflict, 


broadly treated, has perhaps the most 
depth and is the most cryptic in content. 
The sense of struggle, marked by com- 
plex, but at the same time continent 
and disciplined cacophonies, is relieved 
in the melodious and colorful scherzo. 

There is a tender sombreness with 
some exquisite thematic material in the 
slow movement, especially in the lovely 
motive for clarinet accompanied by 
strings. The finale is characterized by 
fewer subtleties than the rest of the 
work. Folk-music, or at least the sug- 
gestion of it, is frankly developed and 
there is an unmistakable reminiscence 
of the Revolution in the elaborate in- 
troduction of the old air of the “Car- 
magnole,” set against an increasingly 
sinister background of the “Dies Irae.” 
The last movement is by far the most 
programmatic of the‘four. In the orig- 
inal score Miaskovsky even has recourse 
to an ad libitum double chorus, with the 
sopranos and tenors singing wordless 
phrases. The second chorus, at first 
with altos alone, makes use of a Russian 
folk-song ending with the words, “And 
thou, O body, must go to the moist 
earth.” All the vocal interpolations wer: 
omitted in the version presented wit} 
fine effectiveness by Mr. Stokowski. 

The symphony was exceedingly wel 
received and there is little doubt that 
audiences here would welcome opportu 
nities for further hearings. 

By the reserve of some of his gestures 
Mr: Stokowski gave the impression of 
suffering from pain in his arm. Ther« 
was little surprise, therefore, wher 
Artur Rodzinski, assistant conductor 
took up the baton for the remainder of 
the concert, consisting of the dissonant 
and brutally savage suite of Prokofieff. 

This score, which has been heard here 
previously, has a palpable kinship with 
Stravinsky, but without the compensat- 
ing charm with which the composer of 
“The Firebird” invests his writings. 
There is no denying, however, the in- 
genuity of the scoring. 
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